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PREFATORY NOTE 


SEVERAL of the Essays in this volume were 
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the Church Quarterly Review, the Irish Church 
Quarterly, and the Biblical World; and my 
acknowledgments are due to the respective 
Editors. 
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of Trinity College, Dublin, has kindly read the 
proofs and given me the benefit of his acute 
and learned criticism. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE DESCENT INTO HADES AND 
CHRISTIAN BAPTISM 


(A Stupy oF 1 Peter in. 19 ff.) 


1. In Hebrew and early Christian cosmogonies, the 
earth was conceived as a disk surrounded by, and 
resting upon, underlying waters of vast extent and 
depth, which were called ¢2hém or the abyss.1_ God 
had ‘ spread forth the earth above the waters ’ 2 at 
the beginning ; He had ‘ founded it upon the seas 
and established it upon the floods.’ ? From these 
‘waters under the earth’* all springs and rivers 
welled up. Fertilising streams are called ‘the 
blessings of the deep that coucheth beneath.’ ® Or, 
as the Book of Enoch has it, ‘ The earth was 
founded upon the water, and from the secret 
recesses of the mountains come beautiful waters 
from the creation of the world and unto eternity.’ ° 
And, according to the Priests’ Code, the devasta- 
tion of Noah’s flood was caused not only by ‘ the 
windows of heaven being opened,’ but by the 
1 Cf. Deut. xxxiii. 13; Prov. iii. 20; viii. 24; Amos vii. 4. 


2 Ps, cxxxvi. 6. 3 Ps. xxiv. 2. 4 Exod. xx. 4, 
5 Gen. xlix. 26. ® Enoch Ixix. 17. 
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bursting forth of the ‘ fountains of the great deep ’ 
(ai mnyal this 4Bvcoov).! This idea continually re- 
appears. For example, in the Book of Enoch we 
read: ‘He shewed me the angels of punishment 
who are prepared to come and let loose all the 
powers of the waters which are beneath in the earth 
in order to bring judgment and destruction on all 
who live on the earth.’ 2 That is, the Flood was an 
eruption of the abysmal waters, and its subsidence 
is described in the Book of Jubilees * by saying that 
‘the mouths of the abysses of the earth were 
opened, and the water began to descend into the 
deep below.’ We gather, then, from these passages 
that the abysmal waters were counted mysterious 
and terrible, as agents of destruction. 

2. Next, it appears that these ‘ depths’ are the 
dwelling-place of great monsters, who are dangerous 
to men, and whom none but God can control. 
And in the New Testament the ‘ Abyss’ is regarded 
as the home of demons and evil spirits. Thus the 
devils in Luke viii. 31 besought Christ ‘ that He 
would not command them to depart into the 
Abyss.’ This idea lingered long. ‘ Quae est 
abyssus ?’ Origen asks in reference to this last 
passage, and he answers: ‘ Illa nimirum in qua 
erit diabolus et angeli ejus.’ And, again, com- 


1 Gen. vii. 11. 2 Enoch Ixvi; 1; sep. Ixxxixy 3: 
8 y. 29; cf, vi. 26. 4 Gen, i. 21; 2 Esdr. vi. 52. 
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menting on Genesis i. 2, he says of the ‘ waters 
under the earth’: ‘Ea aqua quae subtus est, id 
est, aqua abyssi, in qua tenebrae esse dicuntur, in 
qua princeps hujus mundi et adversarius draco et 
angeli ejus habitant.’ ! 

So, too, the Beast of the Apocalypse came out of 
the Abyss?; and it is noteworthy that he arose 
from the sea,* which is, as it were, the surface of 
the Abyss. It is represented as entered by a well 
(ppéap) the mouth of which is kept under lock and 
key.’ 

3. We now recall the idea, widespread in the 
ancient literature of both Semites and Greeks, that 
Hades or the Underworld is connected with the 
earth by a waterway. Thus, according to Dr. 
Charles, ‘ Arali, the Babylonian Sheol, is a mighty 
palace, situated under the earth, in the depths of 
the mountain Aral. It is approached by the 
great Ocean into which the sun dips at evening.’ ° 
And Dr. Cheyne, commenting on Psalm xviii. 4, 
‘the floods of Sheol,’ traces the expression to 
Babylonian mythology. °*Even if, O Gilgames, 
thou didst cross the sea, what wouldest thou do 
on arriving at the waters of death?’® In Greek 

1 Lommatzsch, viii. 106, 108. 2 Rev. xi. 7; xvii. 8. 

3 Rey. xiii. J, 4 Rey. ix. 1. 

5 Eschatology, p. 34 n. 


6 Cheyne, The Book of Psalms, i. 67, citing Jeremias’ Vorstel- 
lungen, p. 86 f. 
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mythology, it was commonly held in like manner 
that the Ocean separated the visible world from 
Hades, and that it must first be passed by those 
journeying into the unseen. 

4. Similarly, it was a Jewish belief that of the 
three gates to the Underworld of punishment, 
one was a gate in the sea,” this being justified by an 
appeal to the opening words of Jonah’s prayer: 
‘From the belly of hell (é« covAlas adov) I cried.’ * 
The whale’s belly was, as it were, the entrance to 
Hades. Thus the saying that ‘ As Jonah was three 
days and three nights in the whale’s belly, so shall 
the Son of Man be three days and three nights in 
the heart of the earth’ 4 had a special suggestive- 
ness to the early readers of St. Matthew’s Gospel. 
The parallel is not only in the ‘ three days and 
three nights’; for behind the saying is the con- 
ception that the place of Jonah’s terror was the 
vestibule of Hades. 

Irenaeus has something more to say about the 
type of Jonah, which, although far-fetched, is 
apposite here. He has been speaking of God’s 


1 Cf, Odyssey, x.'508 f., xi. 21 f. 

2 The other gates were in Jerusalem (Isa. xxxi. 9), and in the 
wilderness, where the earth opened and swallowed up Korah’s 
company, karéByoay avtot cat dca eotiy av’téy (dvra eis ddov 
(Num. xvi. 33). See Lightfoot (Horae Hebraicae, ii. 110), who 
gives the Talmudic reference Bab. Erubhin, 19 a. 

8 Jonah ij. 2. 

4 Matt. xii. 40; see p. 155 infra. 
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longsuffering in dealing with Jonah, and he pro- 
ceeds: ‘ Sic et ab initio fuit patiens Deus hominem 
absorberi a magno ceto, qui fuit auctor prae- 
varicationis, non ut absorptus in totum periret, sed 
praestruens et praeparans adinventionem salutis, 
quae facta est a Verbo per signum Jonae.’1 That 
is, Irenaeus regards the whale or marine monster 
as the type of Satan, who would swallow up man- 
kind. Here we have the idea of the Spirit of Evil 
as resident in ‘ the deep,’ an idea deep-rooted in 
Semitic thought, and behind the Dragon myth 
which has been so fully (perhaps excessively) 
elaborated by Gunkel in his Schépfung und Chaos. 
5. What has been said is sufficient to illustrate 
the familiar belief of antiquity that the Abyss or 
Hades is a place approached by deep waters, the 
abode of mysterious powers of evil. This is the 
abode of departed souls. ‘ They that are deceased 
tremble, beneath the waters and the inhabitants 
thereof.’2 It was into ‘the Abyss’ that Christ 
went after His Passion, according to St. Paul.® 
The ancient systems of cosmogony must not be 
expected to be complete and consistent at every 
point, and probably the situation of Hades was 
not very exactly conceived. Passages occur which 
would suggest that Sheol was in the bosom of the 


1 Haer. iii. 21, 1. 2 Job xxvi. 5. 


SeRome x00 
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solid earth itself,! although they are not explicit. 
This conception was formulated in the second 
century by Tertullian. He says that he does not 
hold with Plato that the lower regions are a kind 
of open cesspool, but rather that they are like a deep 
hidden recess in the bowels of the earth, super- 
imposed on the abysses which are yet lower down.’ 
And in like manner, in the fourth century, Hilary 
distinguishes the abode of the dead, which is intra 
terram, from the abode of spiritual beings who live 
infra terram, there being many inhabitants of this 
‘infernal region and vast abyss.’ ® 

It is doubtful, however, if this doctrine that 
Sheol was actually within the bowels of the solid 
earth 4 is implied in the Biblical literature ; and in 
any case it is not necessary for my present purpose 
to inquire closely into so curious a point. What 
I wish to bring out is that, so far as the situation of 
Sheol or Hades was pictured in the imagination it 
was held by the Jews and early Christians to be 

I Ct. Ps. ixiii. 95. lexi. 20 Ezek. xxyi, 20: 

? Nobis inferi non nuda cavositas nec subdivalis aliqua mundi 
sentina creduntur, sed in fossa terrae et in alto vastitas et in 
ipsis visceribus ejus abstrusa profunditas, siquidem Christo in 
corde terrae triduum mortis legimus expunctum, id est in re- 
cesso intimo et interno et ex ipsa terra operto et intra ipsam 


clauso et inferioribus adhuc abyssis superstructo (De Anima, 55). 
PRPS se 


* See for a diagram the article ‘Cosmogony’ in Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible, i. 603. 


® It is elaborately discussed by Ussher, Works, iii. 377 f. 
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connected with the abysmal waters under the earth; 
that all rivers and springs welled up from, and com- 
municated with, this place of darkness and dread ; 
and that it was the dwelling-place of evil spirits. 
Such conceptions were not, of course, only of 
Semitic origin. The belief, ¢.g., that wells are the 
haunts of spirits, malignant or propitious, is world- 
wide, and is found in all folklore. 

6. I have noted elsewhere ! the influence which 
the idea that rivers and wells communicate with 
the home of evil spirits has had upon the baptismal 
rites of the early Church. The connexion of 
exorcism with baptism is probably related to this. 
But more particularly the curious fact should be 
noticed that the Eastern baptismal rituals all 
imply the belief that the waters of Jordan were 
terrified when Christ entered them for baptism. 
In them are recited from the Psalms such phrases 
as the following: ‘The waters saw thee, O God, 
the waters saw thee and they were afraid; the 
depths also trembled’ ?; or ‘ The sea saw it and 
fled; Jordan was driven back’; or ‘ The voice 
of the Lord is upon the waters.’* These phrases 


1 The Odes of Solomon (Cambridge, 1912), p. 33 f. 

2 Ps, Ixxvii. 16, eldocdyv ce data cal epoBynOnoay Kai érapd- 
xOncav GBvocon. Also quoted in one of Ephraim’s Hymns about 
Baptism (Epiph. Hymns, xiv. 31). 

3 Ps. exiv. 2. Hippolytus (De Theoph. 3) quotes this in refer- 
ence to the Baptism of Christ. + Per XIX aos 
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were supposed to be prophetic of the fear inspired 
by the Coming of Christ to the Jordan. Indeed, 
this notion is not peculiar to the rituals of baptism. 
It is also found in Christian art, as Mr. C. F. Rogers 
has shown.! In more than one representation of 
the baptism of Christ, Jordan is depicted alle- 
gorically in the water below as starting away in 
astonished fear.” 

Further, to primitive Christian thought, demons 
and evil spirits were scared away at Christ’s 
baptism, and at the baptism of all Christians. 
Origen, commenting on the words cited above 
from Psalm Ixxvil. 16, érapayOnoav aBSvoco., 
explains them in his allegorical manner, thus: 
at aBvoco. tas KataxOoviovs Suvapers Snrovouw, 
aitwes €v TH Tapovota Xpictod étapaxOnoay, i.e. 
the powers of the underworld were terrified 
at the presence of Christ in the water. And 
there is a prayer in more than one baptismal 
Ordo that the demon of darkness may be 
put to flight, ‘neque delitescat in aquis istis 
tenebrosus demon.’ 3 

This conception of the mysterious origin of rivers 
and wells in the unseen ‘deeps’ probably lies 

1 ¢Baptism and Christian Archaeology’ in Studia Bibl. et 
Eccl. v. 4, p. 290 f. 

2 See also the illustrations in Cabrol’s Dict. d’ Archéologie 


Chrétienne, s.v. ‘ Bapteme de Jésus,’ col. 369. 
3 See Denzinger, Rit. Orient. i. 306, 275. 
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behind the early practice of baptizing in running 
or flowing water.1 

7. We are now in a position to appreciate the 
stress that was laid in the early Christian centuries 
on the parallel first instituted by St. Paul between 
Christ’s Descent into Hades, and the Christian’s 
descent into the baptismal waters. ‘ All we who 
were baptized into Christ Jesus were baptized into 
His death. We were buried therefore with Him 
through baptism into death... if we have 
become united with Him by the likeness of His 
death, we shall be also by the likeness of His 
resurrection.’ 2 Baptism was pictured as the Like- 
ness of Christ’s death, and Christian imagination 
dwelt on this thought and pursued it in detail, in 
the early history of the Church, after a fashion 
which it is an effort to us to understand. Chry- 
sostom’s commentary on Colossians ii. 12 f. illus- 
trates what I mean. St. Paul says that having 
been buried with Christ in baptism, we are raised 
with Him through faith in God who raised Him 
from the dead, and that we are thus quickened with 
Christ, who made a show of principalities and 
powers after His Passion. Now Chrysostom fastens 
on this last thought. The ‘principalities’ over 
which Christ triumphed are the diabolical powers, 


1 See Didache, vii. 1 and the Egyptian Church Order (ed. Con- 
nolly, p. 183). 2 Rom. vi. 3-5. 
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which lost their power over the dead when Christ 
died on the Cross. ‘ Never was the devil in so 
shameful a plight. For whilst expecting to have 
Him, he lost even those he had; and when that 
Body was nailed to the Cross, the dead arose.’ 
That is, Chrysostom applies the words of Colossians 
ii. 15 to Christ’s Descent into Hades and the 
spoliation of the infernal powers which He was 
believed to have effected there. Then he goes on 
to speak of the baptism of a catechumen, as com- 
parable in some sort to the making of Adam. 
It is a new creation. ‘ He is formed in the waters, 
he receiveth spirit instead of a soul (avtipvyor 
mvedpa). As Adam was ‘ made a living soul’ so 
the newly baptized receives a spirit. ‘ And after 
he is formed, He bringeth to him not beasts [over 
which Adam was given dominion] but devils and 
their prince, and saith, Tread upon serpents and 
scorpions. 'This is the same idea that we have 
already (§ 6) found in one of the early baptismal 
rites, viz., that in Christian baptism evil demons 
are scared away and subdued. 

8. The parallelism between Baptism and Christ’s 
Descent into Hades was drawn out by many 
writers besides Chrysostom, and in several direc- 
tions. For instance, both were described as 
leading up to a release of prisoners from cap- 
tivity. 
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Baptism was, of course, a deliverance from the 
bondage of sin. It is alypadwrous AUTpov, says 
Cyril of Jerusalem.1. Ephraim Syrus sings, ‘ Bond- 
men in my baptism are set free’;? ‘ blessed 
be He who has annulled the bonds.’* And, 
in the West, a fourth-century writer, Pacian of 
Barcelona, urges that we are ‘freed from our 
bonds when, through the sacrament of baptism, 
we come to the Sign of the Lord.’* To quote 
an earlier testimony of somewhat special signi- 
ficance, Barnabas® says that we have a pre- 
diction of baptism in the words of Isaiah xlv. 
2, 3, ‘I will go before thee and level mountains 
and crush gates of brass and break in pieces bolts 
of iron.’ : 

Now perhaps the most conspicuous element in 
early Christian belief as to Christ’s Descent into 
Hades was that thereby captive souls were delivered. 
The purpose of that Descent was that the prisoners 
might be freed. As Cyril says*®: xathrOev eis ta 
KataxOovia, iva KaKkeiev AUTPOaNTAL TOvs SiKatous. 
The Keepers of the gates of Hades, according to 
the Gospel of Nicodemus—one of the best known 
pieces of Christian folklore—were scared when 


1 Procat. 16; cf. Greg. Nazianz. Orat. xl. 3. 

2 Epiphany Hymns, xiv. 38. 

3 Hymns on the Nativity, xv. 9. 

4 De Bapt. 8. casei SiCataiveriie 
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Christ arrived, an idea connected with the Greek 
text of Job xxxviii. 17. 

dvotyovrat S€ cot PB TUAGL Davarov' 

mudrwpot de Gdov iddvtes oe ExtnEav. 
The Gospel of Nicodemus proceeds1: ‘Et ecce 
subito infernus contremuit, et portae mortis et 
serae comminutae et vectes ferrei confracti sunt et 
ceciderunt in terram,’ 7.e., the brazen gates and 
iron bars of Hades were broken, a reminiscence of 
Isaiah xlv. 2 (cf. Ps. evii. 16) which (as I have just 
now pointed out) is quoted by Barnabas as pre- 
dictive of baptism. 

And an earlier witness to the same idea is Origen, 
who thus comments on Psalm Ixvill. 18: ott tH 
KataBaow ToD cwTHpos SetEas, Kal THY TOV Satmovi~@v 
KaTadvow, Setxvucw avTov aviovta Kal Tods ply 
aiypmanwtous éhevOepwcavTa. 

9. Again the issue of this deliverance from 
captivity was described in similar terms in both 
cases. The story of the ‘ Harrowing of Hell,’ in the 
Gospel of Nicodemus, goes on to tell how the 
delivered saints come forth from Hades with Christ 
and are led into Paradise. So the cognate thought 
that in baptism we are restored to Paradise, i.e., 
to that state of innocence from which Adam fell, 
the guilt of sin being annulled, is common in the 
Fathers. For example, Origen, commenting on 

1 B. viii. (24). 
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Genesis ii. 8, Gero adrov év TO Tapadeiow, Says, 
* those who are regenerated through divine baptism 
are placed in Paradise,’ 7.e. the Church. So Gregory 
of Nyssa exclaims, ‘ The Jordan is glorified by 
regenerating men, and planting them in the 
Paradise of God.’! Cyril says that to the bap- 
tized ‘is opened the Paradise of God.’? ‘ How 
can you enter into Paradise unless you are 
sealed in baptism?’ is a rhetorical question 
put by Basil.* ‘He opens for you His door and 
bids you enter Eden’ is a verse of Ephraim’s 
Hymn of the Baptized. I have given some 
other illustrations in my edition of the Odes of 
Solomon, but these may suffice to establish the 
point here. 

10. There is a passage in the Shepherd of Hermas * 
which brings together the topics of Hades and of 
Baptism in a curious manner. A parable is told 
of the building of a tower, which typifies the 
Church at rest. All the stones which form the 
foundations of the tower are taken from ‘ a certain 
deep place’ (é« SvA0d ruvds), 1.e. the Underworld, 
and there are four tiers, of 10, 25, 35, and 40 
stones respectively. The lowest tier of 10 stones 
represents the first race of men, 7.e. from Adam to 

1 Sermo de Christi baptismo. 


2 Cat. xix. 9; cf. i. 4 and Procat. 15. 
3 Hom. xiii. 2. 4 Sim. ix. 3, 15, 16. 
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Noah,! and ‘ the 25 are the second generation of just 
men,’ 2.e. from Noah to David.? ‘ The 35 are God’s 
prophets and ministers; the 40 are apostles and 
teachers of the preaching of the Son of God.’ All 
alike had ‘ to rise up through water that they might 
be quickened’ (60 tSaros avaBAvat, wa fworroin- 
Odo), the seal of baptism being needed for all. 
Now the ‘ apostles and teachers ’ differed from the 
rest in that they had been baptized before they 
passed into the Underworld; but, when there, 
‘after they had fallen asleep in the power and faith 
of the Son of God, preached also to them that had 
fallen asleep before them, and themselves gave unto 
them the seal of the preaching.’ That is, Hermas, 
while not speaking of the Descent of Christ into 
Hades, finds a mission there for the apostles and 
teachers of the Christian dispensation, viz., that 
they might evangelize and baptize the prae- 
Christian saints, so that they, too, might ‘ be 
quickened.’ 

The Tower, which is the Church, is built of stones 
which represent both the dead and the living; and 
‘it is built upon waters, because your life is saved 

1] have inadvertently written ‘Adam to Abraham,’ and 
‘Abraham to Moses’ in my article ‘Descent into Hades’ in 
Hastings’ Dictionary of the Apostolic Age. Adam .. Noah. . 
David: these are the critical points in the history, for Hermas. 


* These numbers agree with the genealogical tables in 
Luke iii. 
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and shall be saved by water.’! Baptism, to the 
thought of Hermas, is needed for all, and the prae- 
Christian saints received its sealin Hades. It is also 
to be noticed that the base upon which the whole 
building is erected, the lowest tier of its foundation, 
is the race of men before Noah. 

11. We shall see the appositeness of this, when we 
come to discuss the famous passage in 1 Peter 
(iii. 19 f.). But next, we must recall a passage from 
Irenaeus, which shows that Hermas does not stand 
alone in his notion of a baptism in Hades, with its 
consequent ‘quickening’ of the spirit. He is speak- 
ing of Christ’s Descent to the Underworld. ‘ Primo- 
genitus enim mortuorum natus dominus, et in 
sinum suum recipiens pristinos patres, regeneravit 
eos in vitam dei. . . hic illos in evangelium vitae 
regeneravit.’* The idea of regeneration is not far 
removed from that of baptism, although Irenaeus 
is not so fanciful as Hermas. 

We come round again, then, to the association in 
ancient Christian thought between what may be 
called the folklore of theDescent into Hades and that 
of Baptism. But the connexion of the two ideas, 
as we have seen, goes back to St. Paul, and they are 
brought together by more than one subsequent 
writer. Chrysostom explicitly speaks of our 
baptism as a reflection or imitation of Christ’s 

1 Vis. iii. 3. 2 Haer. iii, 22, 4. 
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Descent. ‘For the being baptized and immersed 
and then emerging is a symbol of the Descent into 
Hell, and the return thence.’! A later testimony, for 
the West, to the same comparison is provided by 
Canon 6 of the Fourth Council of Toledo (6383 a.D.), 
‘In aquis mersio, quasi in infernum descensio est.’ 

Indeed, one of the reasons that used to be 
assigned for the custom of triple immersion in 
baptism was that thus was recalled the ‘ three days 
and three nights’ that Christ spent ‘in the heart 
of the earth.’ We have this explained by Gregory 
of Nyssa in his sermon on Christ’s baptism, and 
also by Cyril of Jerusalem very explicitly : catedvere 
Tpirov eis TO Vdwp Kal avedvere Tadw, Kai évTavba 
51a cupBorov THY TpinuwEepoy TOD XpioTovd aiviTTomevoe 
ragpnv, “hinting by a symbol at the three days’ 
burial of Christ.’ 2 

12. We have constantly to bear in mind that in 
the early Christian ages the belief in Christ’s 
Descent into Hades occupied a much more con- 
spicuous place than it does in our modern days. 
We acquiesce in this article of the Creed, as expres- 
sing that our Lord was truly man in His death as 
in His life, and that His spirit underwent experi- 
ences after death like to those which we shall share. 

' Hom. xl. in 1 Cor. : rd yap Barrifer@a Kat xaradierba, cita 


: ‘ a ; 5 a 
dvavevewv, THs eis ASov KaraBagews eartt gipBoror, Kal THs ExeiOev 
avdSov x.t.A. See § 15 below. = Oat, Myst xx, 4. 
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He ‘ went’ to the place of departed souls. But of 
any mission which He fulfilled there, we think but 
little. Now in the first Christian centuries the 
nature of this mission was much discussed. That a 
great purpose was fulfilled by Christ’s Descent to 
Hades was agreed by all, and controversy arose 
only as to the scope of His ministry there, some 
confining it to Jews, others to Gentiles, some to the 
just, others to the unjust, among those who had 
departed. But there was no question of its import- 
ance, and of its direct connexion with the purpose 
for which Christ died. Irenaeus, for instance, 
regards the Passion as having been endured in order 
that Christ might fulfil a ministry among the dead. 
He quotes a prophecy, the exact source of which 
cannot now be ascertained, of Christ’s Descent to 
Hades, and explains it thus: ‘ Alii autem dicentes : 
““Rememoratus est dominus sanctus mortuorum 
suorum qui praedormierunt in terra limi et 
descendit ad eos, uti erigeret, ad salvandum illos,”’ 
causam reddiderunt, propter quam passus est haec 
omnia.’1! That is, the cause of Christ’s death was, 
directly, that He might minister to the dead. 
Origen says the same thing. His comment on 
St. Paul’s words, ‘ To this end Christ died and rose 
again, that He might be Lord both of the dead and 
the living,’ ? is that they signify that Jesus died 
1 Haer. iv. 33, 12. 2 Rom. xiv. 9, 
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that He might be Lord of the dead, while He rose 
again to be Lord, not only of the dead, but of the 
living. And, again, his interpretation of the 
words of Psalm iii. 6, ‘ I laid me down and slept and 
rose up again,’ leads him by devious paths to the 
conclusion that Christ effected much more for the 
salvation of souls by the separation of His soul from 
His body than would otherwise have been accom- 
plished.2, And then he quotes in further proof 
1 Peter iii. 19 ff., the passage which it is the main 
purpose of this essay to examine afresh. The 
point which I wish to bring out in this paragraph 
is the intimate connexion which early Christian 
reflection found between the Sufferings of Christ 
and His Ministry in Hades. 

18. I now proceed to examine 1 Peter iii. 19 f., 
and first we must set down a brief synopsis of the 
argument of the Epistle as a whole. The writer is 
addressing those who are in danger of persecution 
and who may be called to suffer. 

I. ‘Remember that you have an eternal in- 
heritance, though you are sorely tried (i. 4-6). 
Concerning your salvation, the prophets testified, 
in dim forecasts of the sufferings of Christ and the 
glory following (i. 10-12). Be sober and loving 
(i. 18, 22). You are an elect people (i. 13-ii. 11). 
You are reviled, but when at last they see your 


1 Contra Celsum, ii. 65. 2 Lommatzsch, xi. 420. 
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good works, your revilers will glorify God in a 
day of visitation (ii. 12). Submit yourselves to the 
civil power (11. 13-18). 

II. Slaves, a is acceptable with God if you suffer 
wrongfully (11. 19, 20). Christ suffered thus, as 
our example, committing Himself to the righteous 
Judge (ii. 21-23); and also that we, having died 
to sin, might live to righteousness (ii. 24). 

Wives, be subject to your heathen husbands 
(iii. 1-6). 

Husbands, honour your wives (iii. 7). 

Let all be loving and forbearing, not rendering 
reviling for reviling (iii. 8 f.). Hurt cannot really 
injure the righteous (iii. 13). 

Ill. Lt is acceptable with God, if you suffer wrong- 
fully (iii. 14-17). Christ suffered thus, the righteous 
for the unrighteous, that He might bring us to God. 
He was put to death in the flesh, but was quickened 
in the spirit (iii. 18). 

In the spirit, He preached to the spirits in 
prison (iii. 19), the disobedient in Noah’s 
day, when only eight escaped through 
water (iii. 20). 

So baptism saves you 
through the Resurrection of the same 
Christ, who has gone to heaven, having 
subdued angels and authorities and powers 
(ili. 21). 
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So, as Christ suffered, do you take your sufferings 
in the same way (iv. 1). He that has suffered has 
ceased from sin (iv. 2), and the purpose of suffering 
is that you may henceforth live to God (iv. 3, 4). 
To God, your revilers shall give account (iv. 5). 
_It was for this very reason that the Gospel was 
preached even to the dead, that having been 
judged in the flesh, they might live to God in the 
spirit (iv. 6). 

IV. The end is near. Be sober and loving 
(iv.7-11). Let not suffering disconcert you (iv. 12.) 
You are thus partakers of Christ’s sufferings (iv. 18). 

It is acceptable with God if you suffer wrong fully 
(iv. 14-16). The judgment of the unrighteous will 
be much more severe than that of the righteous 
(iv. 17, 18). When you suffer, commit yourself to 
God (iv. 19). 

V. I, a witness of Christ’s sufferings, tell you this 
(v.1). Feed the flock (v. 2 f.). Humble yourselves 
before God that He may exalt you (v. 6). The 
devil is ready: resist him (v. 8). The same suffer- 
ings are shared by your brethren (v. 9). After 
suffering, God will perfect you (v. 10). 

The above conspectus! is not exhaustive, as 
some important matters (parenthetically intro- 
duced) have been omitted, in order that the main 


1 A complete analysis of the Epistle is given by Bishop Chase 
in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, iii. 792. 
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argument might be more clearly exhibited. The 
First Epistle of Peter is a letter of counsel and 
consolation, setting forth the Christian philosophy 
of pain. Three times is the main thesis repeated, 
viz., that to suffer patiently, when innocent, for 
conscience-sake, is acceptable with God. This is 
to imitate the example of Christus Patiens. The 
disciple is not above his Master. And the writer 
suggests that suffering in the case of the righteous 
has a purifying and quickening power. It is God’s 
judgment, and His judgments are always full of 
purpose. ‘ He that hath suffered in the flesh, hath 
eeased from sin’ (iv. 1) is a bold statement of this 
truth, that pain is God’s discipline.t In the case 
of Christ Himself the ‘ quickening in the spirit ’ was 
subsequent to His being ‘put to death in the 
flesh ’ (iii. 18). He became ‘a quickening spirit ’ 
after He had passed through death.? 

14. The sequence of thought in 1 Peter ii. 18-21 
is thus clear. The writer is speaking of the suffer- 
ings of Christ, and the way in which the quickening 
power of His spirit was, as it were, released in His 
death. Death, which seems to end al] ministries, 

1 The saying of St. Paul, ‘ he that is dead is justified from sin’ 
(Rom. vi. 7) is not an exact parallel. Cf. Chrysostom’s para- 
phrase, ‘He that has come up from baptism (of which St. Paul 
has been speaking) since he has died there once for all, must 


remain for ever dead to sin.’ 
2 Cf. 1 Cor. xv. 22, 36, 45; cf. p. 119 infra. 
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intensified His. After His Passion, He quickened 
the dead by His preaching in the spirit to them. 
And not only the dead, for He quickens us in 
baptism after a like manner, through the power of 
His Resurrection. 

The parallelism is between the Ministry of Christ 
in Hades (v. 19), and the Ministry of Christ in 
baptism (v. 21). It has’ been shown (§§7, 8) that 
to early Christian thought the baptism of the 
Christian reproduces many features of the Descent 
of Christ to Hades. We are, by virtue of baptism, 
partakers, in some sense, of His Passion. ‘ We 
are buried with Him through baptism into death,’ 
that as Christ was raised we also should walk with 
Him in newness of life.1 We are ‘ quickened together 
with Him,’ ? a passage upon which the comments of 
Chrysostom quoted above are instructive in this 
context. 

The idea, in short, underlying 1 Peter iii. 19-21 
is that as Christ descended into the Abyss and 
preached the Gospel to captive souls, when ‘ quick- 
ened in the spirit’ after His death, so we descend 
into the baptismal waters where Christ delivers our 
captive souls by the same power, viz., that of His 
Resurrection. This, too, accounts for the mention 
of Christ’s triumph in verse 22. It was after His 
victory over the infernal powers that He ascended 

' Rom, vi. 4. 2 Col. ii. 13. 
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to glory. And to emphasise the reference in verse 
22 to this triumphant conquest of the Underworld, 
which was afterwards called the ‘ Harrowing of 
Hell,’ the Latin Vulgate interpolates in verse 22 
the words deglutiens mortem ut vitae aeternae heredes 
efficeremur. So it is that, after the powers of evil 
have been subdued in us, we enter the Paradise of 
the Church by baptism. 

We must bear in mind the purpose of the whole 
argument. The writer wishes to encourage his 
readers in their sufferings, and he does so by in- 
dicating the triumphant issues of the sufferings of 
Christ. The fact that Christ, after His Passion, 
ministered to the dead by His spirit would afford 
little consolation to living men, were it not that the 
apostle is able to add that we, too, have a kindred 
experience. The Power of Christ’s spirit, quickened 
through His Death, saves the living in baptism 
(when rightly appropriated), as it was effectual in 
its ministry to the dead. It is to this salvation of 
the living that the apostle’s argument leads up, 
and the Descent into Hades is mentioned just 
because to St. Peter as to St. Paul the thought that 
‘we are buried with Christ by baptism’ and are 
thus partakers of His risen life is very vividly 
present. 

15. This way of viewing baptism is somewhat 
foreign to our modern habits of thought. But that 
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it was common in the early Christian ages has been 
exemplified by the quotations from the Fathers 
which I have given above. I will add two or three 
more, to make it even clearer that the aspect of 
baptism which St. Paul presents in Romans vi. 4 
and Colossians ii. 12 (not to speak of St. Peter’s 
language in the passage before us) was prominent 
in doctrinal treatises of the early Eastern Church.2 

‘ How then,’ asks Basil, ‘do we accomplish the 
Descent into Hades? It is by imitating the Burial 
of Christ through our baptism. For the bodies of 
the baptized are, as it were, buried in water. 
Hence baptism signifies symbolically the putting 
away of the works of the flesh.’ Then he quotes 
Colossians 11. 11, 12 and Psalm li. 7 and proceeds, 
* Wherefore we are not washed in the Jewish manner 
after each defilement, but we know One saving 
Baptism, since there is One Death on the world’s 
behalf and One Resurrection from the Dead, of 
which things baptism is the type (tv7os). On this 
account the Lord who orders our life instituted for 
us the covenant of baptism, which covenant pro- 
vides a type both of death and life, the water ful- 
filling the image of death, and the Spirit providing 
the pledge of life. And thus it is clear why the 
water was associated with the Spirit, because there 
are two aims proposed in baptism ; first, to destroy 


1 See, further, p. 58 infra. 
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the body of sin, that it may no longer bring forth 
fruit unto death; secondly, that it may live to 
the spirit, and have its fruit in sanctification. 
Now the water expresses the likeness of death, for 
it receives as it were the body in a tomb, but the 
Spirit induces the quickening power, renewing our 
souls from the deadness of sins into the life which 
was originally theirs.’! This, of course, is Pauline 
doctrine, and it is cited only to illustrate the 
emphasis which is laid upon baptism in its relation 
to the Death of Christ on the one hand, and to the 
quickening of a new life on the other. 

Indeed that baptism is ‘ for the remission of sins ’ 
is an article of the Nicene Creed, and it is un- 
necessary to accumulate evidence to show that 
its efficacy was regarded as derived from the Passion. 
A sentence from Tertullian (in this not in disagree- 
ment with Catholic teaching) will suffice. He 
explains that baptisms are generally performed 
before Easter ‘cum et Passio Domini, in qua 
tingimur, adimpleta est.’ That the day specially 
chosen was usually Easter Eve is very significant 
as indicating the association which I have been 
exhibiting between baptism and Christ’s Descent to 
Hades.. 

I quote next a passage from the careful and 
elaborate lectures which Cyril of Jerusalem delivered 


1 De spiritu sancto, § 35. 2 De Bapt. 19. 
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to newly baptized persons. He says that baptism 
not only purges our sins and ministers to us the 
gift of the Holy Spirit, but that it is ‘ antitypal of 
the sufferings of Christ’ (rév Tod Xpio tod Tabnuatov 
avtiturov), in proof of which he cites Romans 
vi. 8.1 Now it is to be observed that, when speak- 
ing of baptism, Cyril here uses the same word, 
avtituTov, as is employed in 1 Peter iii. 21, and 
there can be little doubt that he had this passage 
in his mind. The word is rare in Scripture,” only 
occurring again in Hebrews ix. 24, and Cyril 
rather goes out of his way to use it. 

17. We must next examine at some length the 
meaning of this word avtitu7royp, as the interpretation 
of the passage mainly turns upon it. Tvuos occurs 
sixteen times in the New Testament. (1) Its 
primary meaning seems to be ‘a blow’ or the 
effect of a blow, as in John xx. 25. (2) Thence it 
came to mean anything wrought in metal or stone, 
and so an idol as in Acts vii. 43 (Amos v. 26). 
(3) Figuratively, it is common for a ‘ model’ or 
‘example,’ in which sense it occurs eight times in 
the New Testament. And (4) it is used to express 
an outline sketch, to be filled in afterwards. Thus 
in Romans v. 14 Adam is ‘ a type of Him that was 


1 Cat. Myst. xx. 6. 
2 It occurs as an erroneous variant for dvrideroy in Esther 
xili, 4, but nowhere else in the LXX. 
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to come,’ the prefiguring, as it were, of the perfect 
man. 

In this last sense the word has been adopted in 
Christian theology to indicate the prophetic char- 
acter of Old Testament personages and events. 
Thus Barnabas speaks of Isaac, Moses, Joshua, 
and the Scapegoat as types of Christ ; and Justin 
Martyr employs similar language, using the words 
tUmos and cvpSorov as identical in their signifi- 
eance. He speaks of ‘the parables and types of 
the prophets,’ 1 and of the Mosaic ordinances as 
‘types’ fulfilled in Christ.2 Circumcision was a 
tumos Of the spiritual circumcision of the future, 
which he mentions as connected with baptism.* 
He does not use the word ‘ antitype,’ but he is quite 
in sympathy with the line of thought which con- 
trasts the ‘ type’ of the Old Testament—material, 
and imperfect—with the ‘antitype’ of the New 
Testament—spiritual and perfect. In one remark- 
able passage,* he finds in the story of the Flood a 
‘mystery of salvation,’ prefiguring the salvation 
found in Chrisc; and as it is clear that he has 
1 Peter iii. 19 f. in his mind, we must give the 
substance of his argument : 

Justin quotes, as from Isaiah,® the words, * In the 


1 Tryph. 90. 2 Tryph. 42. 

3 Tryph. 41, 43. 4 Tryph. 138. 

5 This is, apparently, an inaccurate reminiscence of the LXX 
of Isa, liv. 8. 
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Flood of Noah, I saved thee,’ and he says here is 
To pvaotipiov Tov colopévov avOpérav. The num- 
ber of Noah’s family who were saved (évtes ox7o) 
is a ovpBoroy of the eighth day, on which Christ 
appeared after He rose from the dead (azo vexpov 
dvaotas). Christ was, like Noah, the beginning of 
a new race, who were regenerated by Him through 
water (61a &éatos) and faith and the wood of the 
Cross, as Noah was saved in wood, being borne 
upon the waters with his own (d1ecw@On erroyovpevos 
tots bSact). The words, ‘In Noah I saved thee’ 
apply not only to those of Jewish race, but to 
all who are obedient to God (76 Aaw TAH Trevopéevo 
avT@). 

Justin’s main point is that the waters of the 
Flood are a ‘ symbol’ or ‘ type’ (for he elsewhere 
uses the words interchangeably) of the waters of 
Baptism, in that deliverance came to Noah by 
being ‘borne upon the waters.’ He does not 
mention St. Peter’s First Epistle, but his language 
is clearly reminiscent of ‘ few, that is, eight souls, 
were saved through water’ (Sseo@@noav 8 bdSarTos). 
They escaped through water to the ark of safety. 
Alike in Justin’s exposition, and in St. Peter’s 
words, the waters of the Flood are taken to be, 
not waters of destruction (as elsewhere in Scripture) 
but waters of deliverance, on which the ark rode 
securely. But, then, does this imply the further 
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inference that, the Flood being the rvézos, he would 
have spoken of Baptism as dvtitumos? 

Most commentators have accepted this inference, 
but it has grave difficulties. The word ‘ antitype ’ 
in this sense, viz., of the New Testament fulfilment 
of an Old Testament ‘ type,’ is not found anywhere, 
so far as I know, in early Christian literature. The 
idea of the fulfilment of an Old Testament ‘ type ’ 
is indeed contained in Romans v. 14, and, as has 
been pointed out, is frequent in Barnabas and 
Justin. But the ‘ typology ’ of the Old Testament 
was only formulated gradually, and in its first 
expressions the technical term ‘ antitype ’ does not 
appear. Indeed, if tuaos means an imperfect 
sketch or outline or prefigurement, aytitutros would 
be an unfelicitous term for its completion or accom- 
plishment. To speak of a * countertype ’ does not 
convey the idea that it is the fulfilment of the 
‘type.’ And the term is one which, it is safe to say, 
could not have been used in this sense, until the 
doctrine of ‘ types’ had become so familiar that 
the meaning of tv7ros from which it started had been 
forgotten. 

18. But, in fact, the term aytitumos is used in 
a quite different signification during the early 
centuries, and moreover in a signification which is 
in precise accordance with its derivation. Tdrros 
is, as it were, the original die, and whatever is 
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‘ 
avtitumros is the stamp of the die, just as the printed 
letter is the ‘ antitype ’ of the printer’s type. This 
is the sense in which the term aytituros is used in 
Hebrews ix. 24 (the only place in the New Testa- 
ment besides 1 Peter iii. 21 where it is found) 
‘ The holy places made with hands’ are ‘ antitypal ’ 
of the true, 7.e., like in pattern to the true, which are 
the eternal realities in the heavens. The ‘antitype’ 
here is an imperfect adumbration of the ‘ type.’ 
So, too, in the so-called Second Epistle of Clement 
(written about 140 a.p.), the flesh is ‘ antitypal ’ of 
the spirit: 7) yap capé attn avtituTos éotw Tod 
mvevpatos (§ 14). As Lightfoot says (in loc.), ‘ the 
avtituroyv is the material, temporary manifestation, 
the imperfect and blurred transcript of the original.’ 
The term was used in the same way by the 


Valentinian heretics. Irenaeus quotes them as 
speaking of the Church on earth as antitype of 
the Church in heaven.!. And Epiphanius reports 
similar phrases. In the Valentinian jargon, av@pw7os 
Was avtituTos Tod mpoovTos ‘AyevynTtov.” 

So, again, the baptismal water is described by 
Cyril of Jerusalem as ‘the antitype of the Holy 
Spirit’; and the baptismal unction as ‘the 


antitype of that with which Christ was anointed .* 


1 Haer. i. 5, 6, 6 Sp Kat airs exxdnolav civar Aéyovow, 
avtitumov THs ave exxAnoias. 
> Haer, xxxi. 5. SU Oats xxii; 


( 
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Finally, the Eucharistic elements were frequently 
called ‘antitypes. In the Apostolical Constitu- 
tions we find the expression more than once, e.g. 
mapaoovs o€ yuiv Ta avTiTUTa puoTHpLa Tod TLptou 
c@"aTos avTod Kai aiwatos.1 And the same way of 
speaking is to be found in the Greek Fathers.? 

That is to say, the regular meaning of ‘ antitype’ 
in early Christian literature is that it is, as it 
were, an adumbration of the ‘type.’ The term 
aytitutos never occurs ?(I believe) in the modern 
sense of the ‘fulfilment’ or ‘completion’ of the 
tumos. It always describes a lesser thing than the 
sumros from which it derives all its significance and 
spiritual value. 

Now there is no good reason for interpreting it 
differently in 1 Peter iii. 21, or for supposing that 
it must mean here exactly the opposite of what 
it means in Hebrews ix. 24, the only other Biblical 
passage in which it appears.* Tuzros in 1 Peter v. 3 

1 Apost. Const. v. 14; ef. vi. 30. 

2 Eg., Cyril of Jerusalem, Cat. xxiii. 20; Joh. Damasce. De fid. 
orthod. iv. 14. A long note by Pfaff on the term is printed in 
Stieren’s Jrenaeus, i. 888 f. 

3 Thus the term ‘antitype’ does not appear anywhere in 
Cyprian, although he is full of typology, Isaac, Joseph, Samuel 
being types of Christ, and Rachel a type of the Church, etc. 

4 Bishop Westcott (in Hebr. ix. 24) does not give any proof 
of his statement to this effect; he assumes, without discussion, 
that in 1 Pet. iii. 21 the baptismal water is avrirumoy to the 


water of the flood. It is this which, as it seems to me, is 
erroneous. 
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means a ‘model’ or ‘example,’ and in strict con- 
formity with this, dvtitvrov in 1 Peter iii. 21 
should mean that which corresponds to, and is 
set over against, a spiritual pattern. In other 
words, the dvtituv7ov of 1 Peter iii. 21 must be 
something inferior and derivative, when it is con- 
trasted with its tv7os. It is not the spiritual 
reality to which the material type pointed onward. 
It is rather, in Lightfoot’s words, ‘the imperfect 
and blurred transcript of the original ’ reality. 

19. Hence we must not interpret avtituTov in 
1 Peter iii. 21, where it is applied to baptism, as 
signifying that the Flood is the type and Baptism 
the antitype. That idea might not have been 
alien to the early Christian writers, but they would 
not have expressed it thus. As has been said, they 
never use the term avtitv7ros in this way. The 
usage of the term is constant, and it indicates that 
the téos to which baptism is avtituros was some 
greater thing than baptism, some spiritual reality 
from which baptism derives its efficacy. And 
Cyril of Jerusalem exactly expresses this ‘ greater 
thing ’ when he says, in the passage quoted above, 
that baptism is antitypal of Christ’s Passion. He 
means exactly what St. Paul means in Romans vi. 4. 

Here is the clue, then, to the structure of 1 Peter 
ili. 19f, The comparison which is indicated by the 
word ayrituroy is not between baptism and the 
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Flood (the mention of which is only parenthetic 
and incidental), but between baptism and Christ’s 
Descent into Hades, of which baptism is but the 
piunots or imitation. 

20. We may reach the same conclusion by 
another route. Baptism is an act or a process, 
and cannot be compared to a material element, like 
water. No doubt, the water of baptism might be 
compared to the water of the Flood (as Justin Martyr 
compares it in the passage cited above). But, 
according to the current interpretation of 6 cai bpas 
avtituTov viv cole. Bdanticua, St. Peter is made 
to say ‘ which [water] now saves you antitypically, 
viz., baptism.’ The sentence, thus interpreted, is 
not only clumsy in an extraordinary degree, but it 
states what no one has ever wished to state, viz., 
that baptism, tout simple, is comparable with water. 
That is to introduce a confusion into the metaphor 
which ought not to be introduced if it can be 
avoided. 

Some editors have sought to avoid this confusion 
by referring 6, not to the déwp just mentioned, but 
to the whole sentence of v. 20 describing Noah’s 
deliverance. This shows the difficulty of the 
current interpretation, and the perplexity caused 
by the endeavour to find the true antecedent for 6. 
Erasmus felt the difficulty of 6 to be so grave that 
he printed conjecturally 6, in its place, and 

c 
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has been, since his day, the reading of the teatus 
receptus. It has no uncial manuscript authority, 
the only variant being the omission of 6 by &* 73 
and the Aethiopic version (these, nevertheless, 
being witnesses to the difficulty felt in interpreting 
6). Hort, however, has urged that 6 is the 
original reading, and his important note must be 
transcribed here : 

‘The order of the words renders it impossible to 
take avriturov with Barricya, whether in apposition 
to 6 or to the sentence; and it is hardly less 
difficult to take avritu7rov with 6, as though it were 
either dvtitumoy 6v or avtitiT@s. Accordingly 6 
seems to be a primitive error for 6, the force of 
which might be hidden by the interposition of «ai 
buas before avtiturov; this deviation from the 
more obvious order is justified by the emphasis on 
kat tas. Both by sight and by sound the inter- 
change of letters would be easy.’ 

In other words, Hort would read here: © Kab 
bpas avtituTov viv cole. Bawticua, and his reason- 
ing seems very strong. 

Whether, however, we read 6 or 6 I submit that 
the antecedent should be found not in dsp (which 
introduces confusion into the metaphor), nor in 
v. 20 which speaks of Noah’s deliverance, but in v. 
19 which speaks of Christ’s Preaching by His Spirit 
in Hades. 
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If we read 6, the sentence is still clumsy but 
intelligible: ‘Which [sc, Christ’s Descent into 
Hades] also saves you now antitypically, viz., 
baptism.’ Or, as Dr. L. C. Purser suggests to me, 
the true antecedent of 6 may be mvedyua of v. 18, 
just as it is the antecedent of 6 inv. 19. In the 
Spirit Christ preached ‘even to the spirits in 
prison.’ And it is the same Spirit ‘which saves 
us now antitypically, viz. baptism.’ 

But if we follow Hort and read 46, all is clear, 
and the verse runs: ‘As an antitype to which 
[sc. Christ’s Descent into Hades] baptism now 
also saves you.’ V. 20 is parenthetical, and the 
parallelism is found in vv. 19 and 21, the com- 
parison instituted being precisely that upon which 
St. Paul lays so much stress in Romans vi. 4 and 
Colossians ii. 12. It is true that the distance of 
© from its antecedent is too great for a perfect 
literary style, but the structure of the whole 
passage is much involved, whatever interpretation 
be adopted.! And it is quite possible that the 
words ‘saved through water’ in v. 20 lead 
the writer on to ‘baptism’ in the next clause; 
but that is not to say that téaros is the antece- 
dent of 6. 


1 See p. 214 infra for several passages in the Greek Bible 
where the pronoun is separated from its antecedent by a long 
clause. 
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21. The text of 1 Peter iii. 18-iv. 1 may then be 
exhibited as follows : 


iii. 18. Xpiords drag mepi dpaptidv éxabe, Sixatos trép 
adikov, iva nas tpocaydyyn TO ew, OavaTwOeis 
pev capkt (woroinOels dé rvevmate 


nels: a A = 

iii. 19. év @ kai tots év hvdaky rvevpact ropeveis 
exnpv&ev, 

iii. 20. arevOnoact mote, OTe arefedeyeTo 1 TOU 


Ocod paxpoOvpia ev ypéepars Noe, xata- 
oKeva(opervns KiPwror, €is qv oAtyou, TovT’ 
éotiy OKT® Wvoyal, SuecbOnoav dv vdaros: 

Hee Za. @ [6] kat buds dvriturov viv oder Bartwpa, 

iii. 21b. ov oapkdos amrdbects pitrou ad\Aad ovve- 

Sjoews dyabys erepwiTnpa eis Ody, 

Min22s 8” dvacrdcews “Incot Xpirtot, bs eat ev 

defca Ocod, ropevGels cis ovpavdv, brotayévtwv 

aito ayyéXwv Kai eLoveroy Kal Suvapewr. 

iv. 1. Xpiorod odv rabdvros capt Kat ipets tiv adriv 
évvotavy omAicacbe, Ott 6 waldy capki réravrat 
apaptias, K.T.A, 

That is: Christ suffered, and the sequel of His 

Passion was a quickening in spirit (ill. 18), of which 

the first issue was His ministry to the spirits in 

Hades (iii. 19), but of which another, more general, 

issue is His ministry to us in our baptism (iii. 21), 

which is in the power of His Resurrection (iii. 22). 

So let us take our Passion in a like temper, and i 

per, and it 

will be to us a purifying discipline (iv. 1). 

Verses 20 and 21b are parentheses of an ex- 
planatory character, and the argument is best under- 


stood if we read the passage first without them. 
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We then perceive that (i.) it is the quickening of 
Christ’s spirit after His Passion which is the ground 
of the encouragement that the apostle offers (com- 
pare ili. 18 and iv. 1) ; and (ii.) that the two spheres, 
as it were, of this intensified or quickened ministry 
of Christ are (a) to the dead, as exemplified by the 
Descent into Hades and Christ’s victory there, 
and (b) to the living, who experience its power in 
their Baptism. And of these two, the Descent 
into Hades is the rvzros, our descent into the 
waters of baptism the avtitvmros—the sacrament 
being the reflection and image of the Action of 
Christ. 

22. We have now to ask, Why are the Noachian 
sinners specified in v. 20? Was the ministry to the 
‘spirits in prison’ addressed only to them? It 
was because the Petrine passage seemed to teach 
this, and to restrict Christ’s preaching, if it was in 
Hades, to one section only of the men who lived 
before His Advent, viz., the antediluvian patriarchs, 
that Augustine was led to deny that here we have 
mention of any preaching in Hades. And he 
argues | that the passage refers to a preaching by 
the pre-incarnate Christ to the contemporaries of 
Noah, imprisoned in the darkness of ignorance, 
who were afterwards overwhelmed in the Flood 
for their sins. This interpretation had a wide 

1 Ad Evod. Ep. 164, 15 f. 


ana 
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influence. It was accepted (in substance) by 
Thomas Aquinas,! and prevails to this day in un- 
expected quarters. But it is only an afterthought 
of exegesis, and introduces more difficulties than 
it was intended to remove. It makes havoc of the 
general argument which the Apostle derives from 
a contemplation of the sufferings of Christ. It was 
—only to mention one point—after Christ had been 
‘ put to death in the flesh ’ that He was ‘ quickened 
in the spirit,’ in which He ‘ went and preached to 
the spirits in prison.’ Nor can sound exegesis 
refrain from including the ‘ spirits in prison’ of 
1 Peter iii. 19 under the vexpoi to whom ‘ the Gospel 
was preached,’ according to 1 Peter iv. 6.2. The 
argument, as we have seen, is continuous and 
leads up to these latter. Augustine, indeed, is 
forced by the exigencies of his theory to explain 
vexpot of the spiritually dead, but the contrast be- 
tween * the quick and the dead’ in the preceding 
verse (1 Pet. iv. 5) shows that the physically dead 
are indicated. We cannot escape from the assertion 
in 1 Peter iii. 19 and iv. 6 of a Ministry of Christ in 
Hades, after His Passion.* 


1 Summa, 8, 52, 2 ad 3. 

2 Cf. Gospel of Peter, § 9, exipvéas trois Kousopévors, a second- 
century allusion to the same belief. 

3 Dr. Loofs, of Halle, argues, indeed, that capxi in 1 Pet. iv. 
6 proves that the vexpoi there mentioned must be alive ‘in the 
flesh,’ and hence he agrees with Augustine in interpreting 
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23. It has been suggested, however, that the 
allusion of St. Peter is to a Ministry of Christ in 
Hades to fallen angels, not to the spirits of dead 
men, and that thus we have a ready explanation 
of his mention of ‘ those who were disobedient in the 
days of Noah.’ For in the Ethiopic Book of Enoch 
(x. 12) there is a tradition preserved that ‘ the 
sons of God who took wives of the daughters of 
men ’ (cf. Gen. vi. 2) are bound fast ‘ under the hills 
until the day of their judgment.’ The language 
of 2 Peter 11. 4, 5 lends some support to this view 
of 1 Peter iii. 19, 20: 

‘If God spared not angels when they sinned, but 
cast them down to hell, and committed them to pits 
of darkness to be reserved unto judgment; and 
spared not the ancient world, but preserved Noah 
with seven others, a preacher of righteousness, when 
he brought a flood upon the world of the ungodly. . . .’ 

Whether the author of 2 Peter had 1 Peter in his 
mind or not, when he wrote this passage, the juxta- 
position of the imprisonment of the angels who had 
sinned, and the destruction by the Flood, is probably 
sufficient to show that he believed the sin of the 
angels to be their union with the daughters of men, 
vexpot of the spiritually dead. But this is to overlook the 
difference in tense between xpiOaéox and (Gov. It is those who 
have already been judged in the flesh that are to live to God in 


the spirit. Loofs’ article on ‘Descent into Hades’ is in the 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, vol. iv. col. 659. 
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which is mentioned in Genesis vi. 4 as the crowning 
act of wickedness that directly provoked the Divine 
judgment of the Flood. The parallel passage in 
Jude 6 does not mention the Flood but indicates that 
the sin for which the angels were punished was lust: + 

‘ Angels which kept not their own principality, 
but left their proper habitation, he hath kept in 
everlasting bonds under darkness unto the judgment 
of the great day. Even as Sodom and Gomorrah, 
etc., having in like manner with these given them- 
selves over to fornication.’ 

There is a good deal that is plausible in this 
interpretation of 1 Peter iii. 19. L[vevpata in the 
New Testament generally means ‘ angels,’ although 
it is also used once or twice of the disembodied 
spirits of men (Heb. xii. 23; ef. Luke xxiv. 37, 39). 
And the fallen angels in bondage is a favourite 
theme with the Jewish apocalyptic writers. One 
passage has been quoted above from the Ethiopic 
Book of Enoch, and others might be adduced, 
é.2., ih. Enoch xxi. 10; liv. 5. So im the 
Sclavonic Enoch (vii. 1) the fallen angels in the 
second heaven are described as ‘ the prisoners sus- 
pended, waiting for the eternal judgment.’ So, 
too, in the Apocalypse of Baruch? it is written, 


' Cf. Testament of Reuben, v. 6. 
2 Ivi. 12, 18. I quote from Dr. Charles’ editions of these 
apocalypses. 
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“Some of them [sc. the angels] descended and 
mingled with women. And then those who did so 
were tormented in chains.’ 

Yet, the idea of Christ preaching to the fallen 
angels in Hades is one not found elsewhere in 
Christian literature. Even in the Jewish-Christian 
apocrypha which I have mentioned, the only hint 
of anything of the kind is that in Ethiopic Enoch 
Xi. 4, xill. 8, xiv. 1, there is mention of the ‘ watchers 
of the heavens,’ who have fallen from their high 
estate, being reproved by the seer. Dr. Bigg, in 
his notes on 1 Peter,! quotes indeed two passages 
from the Bereschit Rabba which I have not been 
able to verify. ‘ But when they that are bound, 
they that are in Gehinnom, saw the light of the 
Messiah, they rejoiced to receive Him’; and again, 
‘This is that which stands written: We shall 
rejoice and exult in thee. When? When the 
captives climb out of hell and the Shechinah at their 
head.’ These last passages seem to point to a 
Jewish tradition of a Descent of Messiah into 
Hades, but their date is uncertain, and in any case 
they allude, apparently, to a deliverance of human, 
rather than angelic, spirits from the Underworld, 
after the manner of the ‘ Harrowing of Hell,’ which 
occupied so large a place afterwards in Christian 
speculation about the condition of the departed. 


1 International Critical Commentary, p. 165. 
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And there are other difficulties besetting this 
interpretation. As we have seen, the argument 
requires us to bring together the rvevpara of iii. 21 
and the vexpot of iv. 6. But it would be very 
strange if the fallen angels in bondage were reck- 
oned among vexpoé or ‘ the dead.’ 

Again, it is remarkable that no ancient com- 
mentator or theologian seems to have interpreted 
mvevpata of the fallen angels, the idea having been 
given currency in our own time by Spitta.t The 
passage is so obscure that perhaps too much 
stress should not be laid on this, but we have to 
reckon with it, when weighing rival interpreta- 
tions. 

24. We come back then to the question, Why is 
mention made specially of the Noachian sinners, 
when the writer is thinking of Christ’s preaching 
in Hades to departed souls ? 

One answer is that the Flood was the great 
judgment of the ancient world,? and that the 
sinners who were then judged may be taken as 
representing all the sinful who were to come after 


1B, Spitta, Christi Predigt an die Geister, is quoted by Loofs 
in the article which I have cited, as taking this view. 

2 In a poem of Ephraim Syrus (Nisibene Hymns, xxxv. 7) he 
seems to have 1 Pet. iii. 19 f. in view. ‘God made a flood, and 
washed the earth . . . By fire He gave me the Sodomites, and 
by flood the Giants . .. In place of deadly visitations of 
justice, He has brought in His Son the quickening of the dead 
by grace.’ 
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them. The writer of the Epistle does not say this, 
indeed, but it is congenial to his argument and may 
have been in his thought. When Hermas describes 
his Vision of the Tower (§ 10 above), he pictures 
the lowest tier of the building—representing the 
company of righteous men from the beginning— 
as built of stones who symbolise the just from 
Adam to Noah. They are the beginning of the 
Tower. And, in like manner, no doubt in the 
lowest depth of Hades, would be assembled the 
sinners of the earliest period which was ended by 
the Flood. The Flood was the first recorded judg- 
ment of God upon a sinful race ; it was prior to the 
judgment upon Sodom and Gomorrah (which is 
mentioned immediately after it in 2 Peter ii. 6). 
It was the first, as well as the most conspicuous 
and representative, of the national judgments of 
the past. 

There is, besides, another reason why the sinners 
overwhelmed in the Flood may have been specially 
mentioned at this point. In an earlier part of this 
essay (§ 1) it has been pointed out that the waters 
of the Flood were conceived of as the abysmal 
waters which burst forth in judgment. Hades is 
‘the Abyss,’ and into it ‘the disobedient in the 
days of Noah’ passed in a fashion specially exem- 
plary. They were carried down by the eruption of 
the deep waters to the Underworld of terror. The 
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idea of Hades or Sheol would suggest to any one 
nurtured on Jewish beliefs the picture of over- 
whelming floods. The ery of Jonah ‘ out of the 
belly of Sheol’ is ‘ all thy waves and thy billows 
passed over me.’! Countless souls were in that 
place of darkness and captivity, but St. Peter 
recalls, particularly and immediately, those who 
were imprisoned there on the fateful day when 
its waters overflowed in judgment and carried the 
disobedient to its depths. To our modern mind 
there is no particular connexion between the place 
of departed spirits and the waters of the Flood, 
but tc a Jew of the Apostolic age the waters of the 
Flood were the waters leading to Hades, the abode 
of the dead. 

25. Something remains to be said about the 
clause ili. 21b, in which baptism is said to be ov 
capkos amoGeats puTov, aAXAa cuvELdnocews ayablhs 
érepotnua eis Meov. This is generally taken to mean 
that baptism is not a mere washing or cleansing of 
the body, but a spiritual act described as the 
erepoTnua Of a good conscience Godward. If this 
be the meaning (more particularly if baptism be 
regarded as ‘ antitypal’ of the Flood) the writer 
has suddenly passed to a new thought about 
water. He insists that the waters of baptism are 
not only waters of purification of the body. But 


1 Jonah ii. 3, 
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there is no hint of this use of water, viz., that it 
cleanses, in what he has said about the Flood.1 If 
capkos amobeo.s prov means ‘ bodily cleansing,’ the 
sentence is otiose and irrelevant. 

Further, to express the cleansing of the body by 
such a phrase would be awkward and pedantic. 
We should expect capxds xa@apous or some expres- 
sion of the kind. 

“Puzros Means, in medical writers, the wax of the 
ear (see Mayor on James i. 21), and is used generally 
of the grossness of the body. It appears four times 
in the LXX (Job ix. 31; xi. 15; xiv. 4 and Isa. iv. 
4) in the sense of filth or uncleanness. It does not 
occur again in the New Testament; but we have 
putrapia in James i. 21 and pvuapos in Revelation 
Xxil. 11, in both cases with reference to sins of the 
flesh. 

We get more help from the word dmod0eous. This 
does not appear in the LXX, but dmoriOévar is fre- 
quent—sometimes meaning ‘to lay up in safe 
keeping,’ but twice in its strict etymological mean- 
ing ‘ to divest’ oneself, sc. of garments (Lev. xvi. 23 ; 
2 Mace. viii. 35). In Acts vii. 58 it is used explicitly 
of such ‘ disrobing,’ and the idea of ‘ putting away ’ 
in other passages (Rom. xill. 12; Eph. iv. 22; 


1 Origen speaks of the Flood as the Purification of the earth 
(c. Cels. vi. 58), but this thought is not present to the mind of 
the writer of 1 Pet. iii. 19 f. Tertullian (De Bapt. 8) speaks of 
the Flood as ‘ baptismus mundi.’ 
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Col. iii. 8) has a similar suggestion. The noun 
amdOeots is only found again in the Greek Bible in 
2 Peter i. 14, % dird0eous Tod cxnv@paros pou, * the 
putting off my tabernacle,’ 7.e. the abandonment 
of the body in death, when it is ‘ put off’ like an 
old garment (cf. 2 Cor. v. 2-5). That is to say, 
in the only other passage where d7réGeous appears, 
it is used of the ‘ putting away’ of the body at 
death. It is natural then to inquire if it may not 
have this meaning in the passage before us; and, 
in fact, this harmonises with the argument of the 
passage as a whole. 

The writer, as we have seen, regards baptism as 
‘antitypical’ to the Descent into Hades. The 
Lord’s experience in that Descensus is repeated 
‘antitypically® in our experience in baptism. 
There is, however, an obvious difference. In His 
case there was a separation of spirit and body, the 
Body remaining in the sepulchre, and the Spirit 
descending to preach to the spirits in prison. 
Christ * put off ? His Body in that spiritual mission. 
That is not the case with us, when we go down into 
the baptismal waters. We do not ‘ put off the 
grossness of the flesh,’ and, in drawing out the 
parallel which is in the writer’s thought, it is 
apposite to mention this. As an antitype to 
Christ’s descent into Hades, baptism saves us, but 
there is in our case no dmoGeo.s of the earthly 
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tabernacle, which hampers the spirit in its quest. 
The body is not discarded with its grossness.1 

Baptism is, on the other hand, cuvediocews 
ayabis érepotnua eis Bcov. Leaving on one side 
for the moment the meaning of the rare word 
erepoTnua, the mention of a ‘ good conscience’ is 
significant. The point of the argument throughout 
the Epistle, as has been shown, is not that suffering, 
deserved or undeserved, is acceptable to God, but 
suffering which is endured for conscience -sake : 
et Sia cuvelidnow cod irodéper tus NUTas Tacyov 
adixws (ii. 19), and again: cuveidnow éyovtes 
ayaOny (iil. 16). Such was Christ’s Passion: He 
Was dixaos (il. 18). We do not reproduce ‘ the 
burial with Him’ in baptism, unless we go down 
into the baptismal waters with ‘a good con- 
science.’ We do not reproduce it by death or the 
abandonment of the body, but by the érepornua 
of a ‘good conscience,’ which was an essential 
feature in His Death and Passion. 

‘What, then, is évepétnua? The word is used in 
Thucydides (iii. 58, 68) in the sense of * question ’ ; 
and some commentators have found here an allusion 
to the questions put to candidates for baptism in 


1 St. Paul explains in Col. ii. 11, 12, that there is, in baptism, 
a true dméxdvois Tod chpatos ris capkds; but this ‘ putting off’ 
of the whole body of carnal affections is not the same thing as 
the discarding, or dmdGcors, of the body itself. 
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the baptismal rite. But this is to read back into 
the New Testament the customs and formule of a 
later day. It is not likely that in the Apostolic 
age the baptismal ‘ questions’ were so familiar a 
feature of the rite, that they could be alluded to 
thus. 

Alford compares 2 Sam xi. 7 érnpwtnoev Aaveid 
eis etpnvnv ’lwaB: * David asked about the peace (or 
health) of Joab’; and he suggests that érepwrnua 


eis @eov means ‘ inquiry after God.’ This, as Bigg 
points out, would require évepetnois rather than 
émepwTnuwa, but perhaps such nicety of language can 
hardly be pressed. d2rd@eots (it may be said) is an 
act or a process, and évrepwtnua is set over against 


3 


it. It may mean ‘ questioning ’ or ‘ quest’ as well 
as ‘question’; the act of asking, as well as the 
formulated request. 

The word only occurs twice in the LXX, as 
follows : 

Keclus. xxxvi. (Xxxiii.) 3. 6 vouos adTé mioTds 
ws érepwornua dyrAwv, Where the Vulgate has interro- 
gatio. It is, however, rather stipulatio, the formal 
interrogatory that was put by one litigant to 
another in a legal process. 

Dan. (Th.) iv. 14 (17). cat pia dylov 7d érepo- 
Tnwa, Where the Vulgate has petitio. The R.V. of 
this verse is ‘the sentence is by the decree of 
the watchers, and the demand (mg. matter) by the 
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word of the holy ones.’ Driver notes that demand 
here is ‘ generally supposed to have the weakened 
sense of the matter.’ 

In both cases, the Hebrew word behind érepaérnpa 
is Nsw, which Fuerst’s Lexicon explains as ‘an 
object of desire, and so concern, business, thing,’ 
and connects with the root 5xv ‘to penetrate,’ and 
so either to ‘ ask’ or to ‘ go down deep,’ with which 
again is connected the proper name SIN, Sheol.1 

In neither case, then, can it be said that évepornua 
is exactly equivalent to ‘ question’ or ‘ question- 
ing.’ It may perhaps be best rendered ‘ appeal.’ 
The words cuvevdnoews ayaOns refer back to v. 16 
where the cuveidnavs aydOn is to enable its possessor 
mpos amonroyiav (v. 15) ‘to make a good defence’ ; 
and so in v. 21 it is ‘the appeal of a good conscience 
towards God’ that is in the writer’s thought. 

But the point brought out, whatever be the 
precise rendering of évepwtnpa, is that the saving 


1 The connexion between xdxvi the Hebrew word behind 
émepotnua in the LXX and Siu = Hades is perhaps a mere 
coincidence. But if, as Jerome thought (Zp. ad Hedib. 150) the 
First Epistle of Peter was written in Aramaic originally, it 
would be worth considering whether the writer did not at this 
point introduce a play upon words. He has been comparing 
the ministry of Baptism to the ministry of the Descent into 
Hades. There is no resemblance in one point, viz., that in 
Baptism the neophyte does not die, as Christ died; but 
nevertheless Baptism is the She’ola of a good conscience 
Godward. 

D 
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efficacy of baptism resides in its spiritual character, 
and in the relation of the baptized person to God. 
It was in the spirit that Christ descended into 
Hades, and it is as a spiritual process that His 
Ministry in Baptism is efficacious. 


CHAPTER II 
THE SYMBOLISM OF BAPTISM 


THE imagery by which the early Christian writers 
explained and illustrated the baptism of a catechu- 
men, and the significance of the baptismal waters, 
was various and manifold. Baptism was Illumina- 
tion or Enlightenment. It was the Christian’s 
Seal. It was a Release from the fetters of sin. 
It was the Clothing of Immortality, which the new- 
made Christian put on, when he had ‘ put on Christ.’ 
But, in addition to all these, and at an earlier period 
than any of these, three distinct lines of illustration 
appear, the examination of which is specially 
important for the interpretation of the New Testa- 
ment references to baptism and its effects. 

1. The most primitive conception of baptism is 
that it is a washing, an act of spiritual cleansing. 
In many religions, and among many races, outside 
the range of either Jewish or Christian influences, 
there is a ceremonial of washing the body, as a 
symbol of ritual purification or the like. This 
natural symbolism is widespread, and it is often 
associated with beliefs as to the mysterious powers 
of running water, which seemed to primitive man 
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to be a living thing. The efficacy of bathing in 
sacred rivers, such as the Ganges, is, for example, 
a prominent tenet in Hindu religion. And puri- 
ficatory rites for the removal of tabu, especially 
in the case of a new-born child, or to ward off evil 
spirits, have been observed in Polynesia and 
elsewhere. 

This conception of water as an agent of spiritual 
purification was deep rooted in Judaism. The 
ceremonial ‘ washings ’ of the Pharisees had this in 
view. ‘They laid much stress on the ‘ baptisms of 
cups and platters,’ which the faithful Israelite was 
to use. Ceremonial washing, after touching a 
corpse, was specially prescribed. ‘ He that washeth 
himself (Bamrrifopuevos) after touching a dead body, 
and toucheth it again, what profit hath he in his 
washing (Aovtp@)’? is one of the queries of the Son 
of Sirach,? and its phraseology suggests the begin- 
ning of the later usage of SBamrrifev, XNoutpov, ina 
special religious sense. 

The baptism of proselytes, or converts from 
heathenism to the Mosaic Law, seems to have been 
well established among the Jews in the first century 
of the Christian era. And while its primary 
significance was a cleansing from Levitical un- 


1 See the various articles on ‘ Baptism’ in Hastings’ Encyclo- 
paedia of Religion and Kthics. 
2 Keclus. xxxiv. 25. 
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cleanness, it was probably regarded also as a symbol 
of purification from the moral pollutions of 
heathenism. This moral idea was specially empha- 
sised in the baptismal teaching of John the Baptist. 
His call to his countrymen was a call to repentance, 
and in bidding them submit to baptism at his 
hands, just as a proselyte from paganism would 
have been required to do, the symbolism of baptism 
as an act signifying moral cleansing, was brought 
out. Christian baptism was a sacrament as well as 
a symbol, but the old symbolism of ‘ cleansing ’ 
remained, and received a deeper meaning. ‘ Ye 
were washed,’ wrote St. Paul to his Corinthian 
converts,! as he reminded them of their baptism. 
To St. Paul himself, after his conversion, it had 
been said ‘ Arise and be baptized and wash away 
thy sins.’? And to his thought the Church as a 
whole was ‘ cleansed by the washing of water with 
the word.’? It is, perhaps, worthy of remark 
that this simplest and most natural illustration of 
the significance of baptism, viz., that it is a cleansing 
process, does not appear in the writings of the 
second century, until we arrive at Tertullian.* 

2. Baptism symbolises a moral and _ spiritual 

PrirCorsivi. LL. 2 Acts xxii. 16. 3 Eph. v. 26. 

4 The nearest approach to this view of baptism in the sub- 
apostolic age is in Barnabas (§ 11): ‘ We go down into the water 


laden with sins and filth, and rise up from it bearing fruit in the 
heart.’ 


er 
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cleansing, and thus it marks the beginning of a new 
era in the progress of the soul. It is a fresh start in 
the spiritual life, the pollutions of the past being 
laid aside. And when the Jews thought thus of 
the baptism of proselytes, they described it as a 
new birth. ‘The Gentile that is made a proselyte, 
behold, he is like a child new born.’1 The meta- 
phor springs naturally from the thought of baptism 
as an initiatory rite of purification. It is regenera- 
tion, a beginning the world over again, a rebirth into 
a sphere of larger and happier opportunity. 

The first appearance of this idea in the New 
Testament is in the discourse of Christ to Nico- 
demus. ‘Except a man be born anew (or from 
above, dvwev) he cannot see the Kingdom of God 

. except a man be born of water and the 
Spirit, he cannot enter the Kingdom of God.’ ? 
If the report of this discourse be accepted as 
historical (and it bears internal evidence to its 
own genuineness), the baptism which Christ urged 
upon Nicodemus must have been, in the first place, 
the baptism to which John the Baptist was calling 
the Jews. This baptism with water ‘ unto repent- 
ance’ was commended as the beginning of a new 


1 See, for references to the Talmudical writings, Lightfoot, 
Horae Hebraicae, upon John iii. 3. The date of these Tal- 
mudical phrases is not certain, but it is highly probable that 
the expression ‘the new birth’ is prae-Christian, as applied to 
baptism. * John iii. 3, 5. 
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life, not only for proselytes from heathendom, 
but for the Pharisees themselves. Nicodemus 
questions the possibility of making a fresh start 
in this way. How can a man go back on his past ? 
The metaphor is repudiated by him as untrue to 
life. Yet Christ presses it; and the addition of 
the words ‘ and the Spirit’ introduces the concep- 
tion which alone can lift baptism from its place as 
a mere symbolical rite to the status which it after- 
wards had as a Christian sacrament. ‘The Spirit ’ 
is the new force which has to be reckoned with. 
Once again in the New Testament, but only 
once, is this metaphor used of baptism. It is 
described in Titus iii. 5 as ‘ the washing of regenera- 
tion’ (Aovtpov maduyyevecias). The doctrine of 
regeneration occupies a large place in the theology 
of the New Testament,! and no attempt is made 
to discuss it here; but the point to be noticed is 
that the word taduyyevecia does not appear in 
connexion with baptism except in Titus ui. 5. 
It is all the more remarkable that it is this metaphor, 
more frequently than any other, which has been 
employed throughout the Christian ages to illus- 
trate the significance of the baptismal waters. 
Justin uses the verb ‘to regenerate’ (avayevvdr) 
as the equivalent of ‘to baptize.’ We bring the 


1 See J. V. Bartlet’s article ‘ Regeneration,’ in Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible. 
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catechumens, he says, ‘ where there is water ; and 
after the same manner of regeneration as we also 
were regenerated ourselves, they are regenerated ’ ; t 
and he goes on to quote John iii. 3. Christ, he 
says in another place, ‘ was made the beginning of 
a new race which is regenerated by Him through 
water, and faith, and wood, which contains the 
mystery of the Cross.’? So Clement of Alexandria : 
‘ Straightway, having been regenerated (avayevyn- 
Oévtes) we attained that perfection for which we 
were striving, for we were illuminated, which is 
to know God.’ * Both Hippolytus 4 and Irenaeus ® 
speak of * the laver of regeneration’; and Irenaeus 
more than once describes baptism as ‘ the power 
of regeneration unto God.’ ® We may say, indeed, 
that, among early Christian writers, the image of 
regeneration or the new birth is that which is 
habitually employed to illustrate the significance of 
baptism. When we come to later times, various 
other illustrations are used, but none with such 
frequency as this; and in our own age the con- 
troversies that have arisen about baptismal grace 
have been mainly occupied with discussions of the 
meaning of the term ‘ regeneration.’ 

3. The imagery used by St. Paul (except in 

1 Apol, i. 61. 2 Tryph. 138. 3 Paed. vi., sub init. 


* Theoph. 10. 5 Haer. v. 15, 8. 
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Titus iii. 5, if this passage may be quoted as 
Pauline) is wholly different. He uses an illustration 
which is of profound significance, and which is 
peculiar to Christianity... In his great doctrinal 
epistles he compares baptism, not to birth, but to 
death and resurrection. ‘We, who were baptized 
into Christ Jesus were baptized into His Death. 
We were buried therefore with Him through 
baptism into death: that like as Christ was raised 
from the dead through the glory of the Father, so 
we also might walk in newness of life.’? ‘ Having 
been buried with Him in baptism, wherein ye were 
also raised with Him through faith in the working 
of God, who raised Him from the dead.’ 2 

The only other place in the New Testament 
where this wonderful comparison seems to be 
instituted is in 1 Peter in. 19 ff., a passage which 
has been discussed at length in chapter i, It 
is probable that this coincidence of thought is due 
to the acquaintance of St. Peter with the Epistle 
to the Romans. The parallelisms between 1 Peter 
and Romans are too remarkable to be due to 
accident. They will be found in a convenient form 
in Sanday and Headlam’s Romans, p. Ixxiv, and a 

1 Dr. Purser calls my attention to the cryptic description of 
initiatory rites found in Apuleius xi. 23: ‘I drew nigh to the 
confines of death, I trod the threshold of Proserpine, I was 


borne through all the elements, and returned to earth again.’ 
2 Rom. vi. 3, 4. 3 Col. ii. 12. 
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study of them will show, that, again and again, 
the argument and the phraseology of 1 Peter go 
back to the earlier epistle.t ‘ The true key to not 
a few difficult passages of St. Peter,’ says Hort, 
‘is to be found in tracing back the thought to 
its origin in one or both of [the Epistles to the 
Romans and Ephesians].’? And if the reasoning of 
chapter i. be admitted, the passage 1 Peter i. 19 f. 
must be added to the passages which may be traced 
to a Pauline origin. 

The comparison of Baptism to the Death of Christ, 
or rather to His Descent into Hades after His 
Passion, is so recondite that we should not expect 
to find it very frequently adopted in Christian 
literature, despite its being able to claim the 
authority of St. Paul.? It appears, indeed, in the 
baptismal rites; and ‘the inward and spiritual 
grace’ of baptism is still declared in the Church 
Catechism to be ‘a death unto sin,’ as well as 


1 This is the view of Sanday and Headlam, Hort, and Light- 
foot (Clement, ii. 499). Bigg is not satisfied that the dependence 
of 1 Peter upon Romans can be proved; but he allows that 
the resemblances between the two epistles are numerous and 
remarkable. 

2 Hort, The First Epistle of St. Peter, p. 5. 

* The conception of baptism as a dreadful and mysterious rite 
—like the initiatory rites of the Greek Mysteries—may perhaps 
be read into our Lord’s question: ‘Can ye be baptized into the 
baptism that I am baptized with?’ (Mark x. 38). But this is 
doubtful, 
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‘a new birth unto righteousness.’ But the com- 
parison of baptism to the Death or the Descensus of 
Christ has never been so popular an image as that 
of the New Birth, and was dwelt upon more 
commonly by the great Eastern theologians than in 
the West. 

We find a hint, perhaps, of this symbolism in 
Hermas: ‘ The seal is the water; they go down 
into the water dead, and they come up alive.’ } 
For Tertullian baptism is ‘symbolum mortis’ ? 
and he speaks of ‘ efficacia lavacri per Passionem 
et Resurrectionem.’? When he comes upon the 
verse Rom. vi. 4 in the course of an argument about 
the Resurrection, he has to note the comparison : 
‘by a figure we die in our baptism.’* But Tertullian 
never dwells on this; and Cyprian, who has much 
to say of baptism, does not quote Rom. vi. 4 in 
connexion with it at all. The comparison, which 
we are considering, did not attract the attention of 
early Christian writers in the West. 

It is not surprismg that we do not find it in 
Justin Martyr, for he alludes but rarely to the 
Pauline Epistles or the Pauline theology. Nor 
does Irenaeus avail himself of St. Paul’s comparison 
between baptism and the death of Christ, although 
he quotes Rom. vi. 3, 4 for another purpose.* Nor 


1 Sim. ix. 16. 2 De Poen. 6. 3 De Bapt. 11. 
4 De Resurr. Carnis, 47, 5 Haer. iii. 16, 9. 
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is it found in Clement of Alexandria. The earliest 
explicit reference to this symbolism is in Origen, 
who after his manner dwells upon its details. We 
must be dead to sin, he urges, before we can be 
buried with Christ, for the living are not buried. 
Baptism is the beginning of a new life, just as 
Christ’s burial was ina new tomb. He was wrapped 
in a clean linen cloth for burial, and so we must 
bring no defilements with us to our baptism. 

When we come to the great theological writers 
of the next age, to Chrysostom, Basil, and Cyril of 
Jerusalem, we find that this conception has assumed 
a prominent place in Christian thought.2 They 
do not find any inconsistency between the ideas of 
baptism as a new birth, and as comparable to death 
and resurrection, for in any case it marks a fresh 
start in the spiritual life. ‘The water of salvation,’ 
says Cyril boldly, ‘is at once your grave (rados) 
and your mother.’ ® 

A few quotations may be given from the 
Apostolical Constitutions, which in their present 

™ Comm. in Rom. v. (Lommatzsch, vi. 880-385). 

* References have been given above, pp. 9, 24. Mr. C. F, 
Rogers in the Journal of Theological Studies, xiii. p. 412 quotes, 
for another purpose, an apposite passage from Gregory of Nyssa 
(The Great Catechism, c. 35): ‘The descent into the water and 
the trine immersion . . . involves another mystery . . . by 
having the water thrice poured on us, and ascending up again 


from the water, we enact that saving burial and resurrection 
which took place on the third day.’ 3 Cat. xx. 4. 
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form were compiled towards the end of the fourth 
century, but incorporate older material. ‘ This 
baptism is given into the death of Jesus . . . the | 
descent into the water, the dying together with 
Christ, the ascent out of the water, the rising again 
pathetina (TLL. i. ATs er TL ni: °7, Vi xxii). 
Again, the compiler explains that the reason why 
martyrdom is reckoned as supplying the lack of 
baptism is that it is a truer baptism than that of 
water, because the martyr dies with Christ really 
and not only symbolically (V. vi.). And No. 50 of 
the so-called Apostolical Canons tells of a perversion 
of this symbolism on the part of the Eunomians. 
They were accustomed to baptize with only one 
immersion ‘ into the death of Christ’; a practice 
which the canon forbids, the threefold immersion 
in the Name of the Trinity being prescribed. These 
allusions bear witness to the prevalence of that 
comparison of baptism to the Death of Christ and 
His Descent into Hades, which I have been tracing 
in Christian literature. They represent Syrian, 
rather than Alexandrine, teaching; and it seems 
that the image of Rom. vi. 4, 5 appealed to the 
mind of the Asiatic theologians more than it did 
to the West or to Alexandria. 


CHAPTER III 
THE BAPTISMAL FORMULA 


Tue words ascribed to our Lord at the end of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel, ‘ Make disciples of all the nations, 
baptizing them into the Name of the Father and 
the Son and the Holy Ghost,’ ! have been regarded 
by many writers as of doubtful genuineness.” It 
is pointed out that this formula (as it is called) for 
the administration of baptism is not mentioned again 
in the New Testament. In the Acts the phrase 
used of those received into the Church is, * they 
were baptized in the Name of Jesus Christ’? (év 
T® ovopate In. Xp.) or ‘ into the Name of the Lord 
Jesus’ * (eis TO dvosa tod Kup. 'In.); and it has 
been supposed that this shorter and _ simpler 
formula was employed in early days, and that 
baptism in the Name of the Trinity was a later 
practice. At a time when it had become the 
established custom to use the longer and fuller 
formula, the Gospel according to St. Matthew 


1 Matt. xxviii. 19. 

* The integrity of the text is completely defended by Bishop 
Chase, in answer to Mr. F. C. Conybeare’s strictures, in the 
Journal of Theological Studies, vi. p. 483 f. 

3 Acts ii. 38, x. 48. * Acts viii. 16, xix. 5. 
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assumed its present form, and it was then that the 
concluding words, containing the great missionary 
commission of the Church, were added. 

Commentators have adopted different expedients 
for escaping this unwelcome conclusion. For 
instance, it was suggested by Cyprian, who seems 
to have perceived the difficulty, that while it was 
sufficient to baptize a Jew ‘in the Name of Jesus 
Christ,’ since he already confessed the true God, 
in the case of Gentiles the full formula reciting the 
threefold Name was essential. In the case of Jews, 
where the shorter formula was used, e.g. by St. 
Peter on the day of Pentecost (Acts i. 38), he notes, 
‘Jesu Christi mentionem facit Petrus, non quasi 
Pater omitteretur, sed ut Patri Filius quoque 
adiungeretur.’! This solution is ingenious, but it 
will not explain the language of the Acts, for in the 
account of the baptism of Cornelius and his com- 
panions, who were Gentiles, it is only said that it 
was administered ‘in the Name of Jesus Christ’ 
(Acts x. 48). 

Another attempted explanation is based on the 
view that baptism in the Name of Christ is virtually 
baptism in the Name of the Trinity, and that there- 
fore it did not matter which formula was used. 
No disobedience to Christ’s parting command was 
implied in substituting for the formula prescribed 


1 Cyprian, Lpisties, Ixxiii. 17. 
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by Him a shorter formula which is equivalent to 
it. But whatever view may be taken of the 
‘ validity ’ of baptism accompanied by the shorter 
formula, it is extremely improbable that in such 
a matter the Apostles would have disregarded the 
direct command of Christ, supposing it to be really 
His, and that it enjoined the use of certain words. 
A much better explanation of the difficulty is,* 
that when St. Luke says that people were baptized 
‘in the Name of the Lord Jesus,’ he is not indicating 
the formula which was used in baptizing, but is 
merely stating that such persons were baptized 
as acknowledged Jesus to be the Lord and the 
Christ. And it may be that in all the recorded cases 
of baptism in the Acts the longer formula was 
actually employed, although it is not explicitly 
rehearsed in the narratives. This is a theory which 
seems in several ways to co-ordinate the facts better 
than any other that has been put forward, although 
it is perhaps not entirely complete. It is, indeed, 
all but certain that the earliest forms of the 
baptismal confession of faith were single, not 
triple. The verse inserted in the Western text of 
the story of the baptism of the Ethiopian by Philip 
expresses accurately the profession that was de- 
manded of those wishing to be baptized : mictev@ 
Tov viov Tod Geod eivat Tov Incobdy (Acts viii. 87). In 


1 See, ¢.g., Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible, s.v. ‘ Baptism.’ 
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brief, they were required to say, ‘ Jesus is Lord’; 
cf. Romans x. 9, 1 Corinthians xii. 3, Philippians 
ii. 11. So of the people of Samaria it is recorded : 
ote b€ éricotevoay TH DirimT@ evayyedcCouév@ Tept 
Ts Bacireias tod Oeod Kal Tov dvopatos "Incod 
Xpiotod éBarrifovro avdpes tre Kal yuvaixes (Acts 
vill. 12). And thus when St. Luke says, a few 
verses further on, that they were baptized eis ro 
dvowa Tod Kupiov Incod (Acts viii. 16) he seems to 
mean no more than this, that they were incor- 
porated into the society or kingdom of which the 
Lord Jesus was the Head. But it will be asked, 
Is this the natural meaning of the words Barti- 
fecOat eis dvoua Tivos? Do not such words imply 
a definite formula accompanying the baptismal act ? 
The question goes to the root of the matter, and it 
is the purpose of this paper to examine it afresh. 

The true solution, as it seems to me, was given 
long ago by Gerard Voss. He argued ! that if the 
Lord’s intention was to prescribe a formula for 
recital during the act of baptizing, He would have 
put His command in the form, * Make disciples of 
all the nations, saying, I baptize thee in the Name,’ 
etc. But as He said merely ‘ Make disciples, etc., 
baptizing them,’ etc., no form of words is prescribed. 
This view is adopted both by Neander? and more 

1 Disput. de Bapt., Thes. v. p. 48. 
2 Planting of Christianity, vol. i. p. 21 (Eng. tr.). 
E 
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explicitly, by Stier,! but it.has not found acceptance 
of late years. Despite Stier’s long argument it 
seems to be tacitly assumed by most commentators 
that the words of Matthew xxvii. 19 prescribe a 
form of words ; and this assumption will be found, 
I believe, when tested, to lack evidence. It is the 
more desirable to examine the question de novo, as 
Neander does not argue the point at all, and Stier 
envelopes the discussion in such a mist of words 
that it is hard to discern his meaning. Besides, 
he does not seem to me to have put the case at all 
as forcibly as he might have done; and, further, 
evidence is now available as to the meaning of 
eis TO 6voma, Of which he did not know. 

The usage of the Old Testament as to the meaning 
of the phrase ‘the Name of Jehovah’ must first 
be scrutinised. Whatever the Hebrew word ov 
originally meant, it is used in the Old Testament as 
suggestive (i.) of the personality or character of the 
person named: cf. Isaiah ix. 6; (ii.) of the idea 
of authority, and so of ownership; cf. Amos ix. 12 
(quoted Acts xv. 17), where ‘ all the nations over 
which Jehovah’s Name was called’ are all the 
nations which had recognised Jehovah’s authority ; 
see also Jeremiah xiv. 9. Finally (iii.) the ‘ Name’ 
of Jehovah is used as equivalent to the Person of 
Jehovah ; and in this, ‘ its most characteristic and 

1 Words of the Lord Jesus, vol. viii. p. 341 f. (Eng. tr.). 
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frequent usage,’! it is significant of Jehovah as 
manifested to men and as entering into relations 
with them: cf. 2 Samuel vii. 18, Isaiah xviii. 7, 
etc. The ‘Name’ of God in the Old Testament 
‘denotes all that God is for men’ (Cremer). So 
Bishop Westcott observes on John i. 12: ‘The 
revealed Name gathers up and expresses for man 
just as much as he can apprehend of the Divine 
nature.’ 

Before we go further, we must observe that a 
usage of dvoua identical with (i.) and (ii.) above is 
to be found in the Greek papyri of the early 
Christian centuries. Thus we have several times 
the expression évtevé:s eis TOD Bactdéws dvopa, 1.€. “a 
petition to the king’s majesty,’ the name of the 
king being the essence of what he is as ruler.2. This 
is like sense (i.) and is also comparable to sense (iii.) 
Again, in an inscription, probably of the end of the 
first century (C.I.G. ii. 2693 e), there is mention of 
the sale of certain objects being effected eis 70 Tod 
Geod dvoma, t.e. they were sold so that henceforth 
they were put to the account (dvowa) of Zeus and 
became the property of the god. This implies the 
sense of ownership as in (ii.) above. Another 
illustration of the same usage is afforded by a 
second century inscription (B. U. 2565) ra tzap- 


1 G. B. Gray, in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, s.v. “ Name.’ 
2 Deissmann, Bible Studies, p. 146 (Eng. tr.). 
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yovra eis Svoya Sveiv=*‘ that which belongs to the 
account of the two.’ ! 

We have, then, abundant justification, both 
from the LXX and from the papyri of the early 
centuries, for the suspicion that dvowa may be used 
in these metaphorical senses in the Greek of the 
New Testament. It may connote character or 
personality, or even authority and ownership, if the 
context permits us to translate it so. And in fact, 
in Matthew x. 41, 0 deyouevos mrpodytny eis dvoma 
mpodntov puraOov mpopytov Anjurperat, KTA., the mean- 
ing of receiving a prophet ‘in the name of a prophet’ 
is plainly ‘receiving him qud prophet,’ 7.e. ‘ having 
regard to his prophetic character and calling,’ which 
is practically equivalent to sense (i.) specified 
above.2, The employment of the word dvoya does 


1 [.c. p. 197. There are several instances in the Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri (iii. 246, vii. 211, etc.) of dvoua being used in the sense 
of account. 

2 Matt. xviii. 20, o& ydp eciow dvo i) tpeis ouvnypévor eis TO Ewov 
évoza is a difficult phrase. It probably means ‘where two or 
three are gathered together on My account,’ or ‘ with thoughts 
of Me.’ But we cannot always distinguish e’s dvoua from ev 
dvopart. As Blass points out (Grammar of N. T. Greek, p. 122), 
in Hellenistic Greek cis with acc. is often used where we 
should expect ev with dat., e.g. €8amricOn eis tov “lopSdynv 
(Mark i. 9), And it is possible that e/s rd €udy dvoua in Matt. 
xviii. 20 is equivalent to ev r@ dvduars €uod, and means ‘in My 
Name,’ é.e. ‘ with the invocation of My Name.’ To equate eis 
with the ace. to ¢v with the dat. may, then, be permissible, but 
it is certainly not a sound canon of exegesis to lay down that 
the two phrases must always mean the same thing. The 
important article of Dr. Armitage Robinson in the Journal of 
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not necessarily point to the recitation or invocation 
of any particular name. 

We have next to determine the meaning of the 
phrase Barrifec@a: eis tid in the New Testament. 
Here we can get no help either from the Old Testa- 
ment or the papyri, and our only course is to 
examine the New Testament contexts where the 
phrase occurs. It may be premised that it is 
certain that the Jewish practice of baptizing 
proselytes on their admission to the covenant of 
Israel dates from prae-Christian times.!_ Thus the 
passage in which St. Paul says of the Israelities of 
the Exodus, vavtes eis tov Mavony é8amticarto év 
TH vehérAn Kat ev TH Gardoon (1 Cor. x. 2), did not 
need explanation of its terms. ‘They were baptized 
into Moses,’ z.e. they were baptized into the dis- 
pensation or polity of Moses; the Cloud and the 
Waters sealed the nation’s adoption of Moses as 
leader and guide. So in Romans vi. 3 and in 
Galatians iii. 27, where St. Paul writes of baptism 
Theological Studies, vii. p. 186 ff., gives powerful support to the 
principle that «is and ev are ‘interchangeable’ in later Greek, 
but that does not mean that their force can never be distin- 
guished. See Bishop Chase in the same Journal, viii. p. 170 ff. 

1 See Schiirer’s The Jewish People, Div. II., vol. ii. p. 327 ff. 
(Eng. tr.). The idea of ceremonial washings was familiar to 
the Jews, and the point in which John the Baptist’s practice 
marked a new departure was that for him there was no thought of 
technical or ceremonial defilements. With him baptism was eis 


adeow dpapriwy : it was the outward symbol of purification from 
the moral defilements of the heartand conscience. Seep. 53 above. 
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eis Xpsotov, he means by that phrase incorporation 
with Christ: 1 ‘As many as have been baptized 
into Christ, they have put on Christ.’ Or, as he 
writes elsewhere, efs év capa éSarticbnpev (1 Cor. 
xii. 18). And, again, we miss the point of the 
question 7 eis 7d dvowa Lavrov éBarrtic@nte (1 Cor. 
i. 18), if we do not perceive that to be baptized eis 
dvoud Twos is to be incorporated in a man’s party 
and to be numbered among his followers. 
Somewhat close parallels to this phrase are, in- 
deed, to be found in Jewish treatises, and the little 
we know of the ritual of the baptism of proselytes 
on admission to the Jewish covenant is highly 
instructive.” The essential requisite in that cere- 
monial was the presence of witnesses, who played 
a part afterwards taken by Christian sponsors. 
There is no evidence that the person baptized then 
received a new name; this Christian practice was 
the natural outcome of the desire to put away every 
association of the old heathen life, but it is not the 
essence of the baptismal act, nor was it any part 
of the ritual of Jewish baptism. The Babylonian 


1 Similarly of the heretical baptism of Menander, Irenaeus 
says, ‘ Resurrectionem enim per id, quod est in ewm baptisma, 
accipere eius discipulos, et ultra non posse mori,’ ete. (Haer. 
i, 23, 5). His disciples were baptized in eum (eis adrov), 
Theodoret says the same thing, and notes that Menander’s view 
was oaferOa dé Tovs eis adrdv Barritopevous (Haeret. Fab. i. 2). 

2 See C. F. Rogers in the Journal of Theological Studies, xii. 
pp. 440 ff. 
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Talmud describes this very briefly : ‘ They baptize 
him in the presence of two wise men, saying, 
“Behold he is an Israelite in all things” 1 The 
person thus ‘ baptized into Moses’ was thenceforth 
reckoned as a sharer in the covenant of Israel and 
as one of God’s people. And we find an illustration 
of the phrase es dvoud Tivos in a curious Talmudic 
rule about the baptism of children found in the 
streets: ‘ One finds an infant cast out and baptizes 
him 7n the name of a servant—do thou also circumcise 
him in the name of a servant; but if he baptize 
him in the name of a freeman—do thou also circumcise 
him in the name of a freeman.’ The meaning of 
baptizing ‘in the name’ of a servant or of a free- 
man is, clearly, baptizing ‘into a condition’ of 
servitude or of freedom. So Maimonides in later 
times wrote of the baptism of slaves: ‘ Even as 
they circumcise and baptize strangers, so do they 
circumcise and baptize servants that are received 
from heathens into the name of servitude.’ * 


1 See Ugolini’s Thesaurus, xxii. 818. 


2 Jerus-Yebamoth, fol. 8. 4 (Tay ow). I take the reference 
from Wall, Infant Baptism, Introd. ; but have verified it. 

3 Tsuri Bia, c. 14, apud Wall ut supra. NVIAy ow are the 
words. So again in the Babylonian Talmud (Yebamoth, fol. 
47b) it is said of the baptism of women proselytes that they 
were baptized NinSY nwd=in nomen servitutis. Note that in 
all these Talmudic quotations we find Dye, not nwa, i.e. im 


nomen, not in nomine. 
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I submit, then, that in the language of the New 
Testament Bamrrilec@ar eis dvopd Tivos is equivalent 
to BarrivecOa: eis twa, and that the use of the word 
évoua proves nothing as to the recitation of any 
special ‘name’ accompanying the baptismal act. 
What Christ enjoined upon the Apostles was that 
they should, by baptism, bring the nations into His 
Church and so into contact, as it were, with God. 
As time went on it was inevitable that the words 
of Matthew xxviii. 19 should be interpreted as a 
strict formula to be used at every baptism, and we 
can see how desirable and even necessary it was 
that they should be so used to secure a clear under- 
standing of what was being done on the part of 
baptizer and baptized alike. No words could so 
clearly exclude heretical intention or innocent 
mistake. It is possible that the Apostles used them 
from the first, but of this we have no evidence. The 
two earliest notices of the explicit recitation of a 
formula at baptism are found in Justin Martyr 
and in Irenaeus, and they are worth citing in full. 

In his first Apology (ce. 61) Justin thus writes : 
em dvopaTos yap Tov TaTpos TOV SA@v Kal SeoToToU 
Ocod Kal Tod cwThpos Hu@v Inood Xpictod Kat rvev- 
Matos ayiou TO év T@ UVSaTL TOTE NoUTpPOY TroLodVTAaL... 
év TO VSaTL Errovomaterar TO EXoméeve avayevynOAvat 

. TO TOU TaTpos TV OrAwv Kal SeoroTov Oeod 


” > ON a 4 > / > f 
dvopa, avTO TOUTO jLovoy emidreyovTos (al. érridé- 
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yovtes) TOU TOY Novaodmevoyv ayovTOS emt TO AoUTPOV 
(no other name can be given to God without 
impiety) «al én’ ovopatos dé “Inood Xprotod, Tod 
otavpwGévtos eri Uovtiov Utdatov Kal én’ dvopartos 
mvevpatos ayiov. It seems to be implied in this 
passage that the Name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost is invoked over the 
candidate for baptism. It will be noticed that the 
phrase used is é7’ 6vouartos and not els dvopa. 

Next, Irenaeus, speaking of the heretical baptism 
of the Marcosians, records: of d€ dyoucw éd’ bdwp 
kal Bamrifovtes obtws émidéyovow eis dvowa ayvec- 
TOU TATPOS TOV Odw?, Eis aANOELaY pjTEpa TraVTOY, Els 
Tov KatedOovta ets Inoodr, eis &vwow Kal atrorUTpwow 
Kal Kotvaviay Tov Suvayewv.t This, again, by the 
word éAéyouow, asserts the use of a baptismal 
formula among the heretics, and so (by implication) 
among the Catholics of the late second century. 

I do not know of any clear statement of the use 
of a prescribed formula earlier than these two 
notices. It is generally asserted, indeed, that in 
the Didache the triple formula is ordered for use ; 
but an inspection of the passage will show that this 
inference is highly doubtful : wept 6¢ rot Bamriopa- 
Tos oUTw Barticate’ TavTa TwavtTa TpoeiTrovTes Ba- 
Tricate eis TO OVOMA TOD TaTpOS Kal TOD Viod Kal Tod 
dylov mvevmatos év UdaTe CovTe.. . ExxXeov els THY 


1 Haer. i. 21, 3. 
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Keharny Tpis bdwp els dvowarTraTpos Kal viod Kat aytou 
avevatos (Didache, §'7). Here the words ordered 
to be said (tadta mavta mpoevTorTes) are the previous 
exhortations about the Two Ways (if, indeed, we 
may take the Didache as a complete work), not the 
formula ‘ In the Name,’ etc. The Didache orders no 
more than is ordered by Matthew xxviii. 19, viz., 
baptism ‘into the Name’ of the Trinity. And it is 
clear from § 9, where it is said that communicants 
must be of Bamrticbévtes eis dvopa Kupiov, that the 
compiler of the Didache regarded it as all one to 
be baptized ‘into the Name of the Lord’ and ‘ into 
the Name of the Trinity.’ So, indeed, it is, if the 
significance of applying 6 xvpsos to Christ be appre- 
hended ; but the two phrases, if they were used as 
formulae of invocation, could never have been 
regarded as zdentical. 

The only other quotation worthy of note is from 
Hermas, Vis. uli. 7, 8, OéXovtes Barrie OHvae els TO 
dvoua TOU Kupiov, Which again gives no information 
as to the use of any formula.} 

The result of the whole investigation is that the 
words * baptizing them into the Name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost’ do not 
necessarily enjoin the use of a formula for recital. 
They set forth the purpose and effect of Christian 


1 m4 4s : r 
Cf. Hermas, Sim. ix. 16, 8, mpiv yap, now, popéca rov 
4 ty ~ a a A jas 
dvOpamoyv To dvopa [Tov viod] rod be00, vexpds earuy. 
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baptism, whereby converts were baptized into the 
Trinity, 7.e. taken into close covenant relation with 
God, revealed in Christ as ‘ Three in One.’ It was 
inevitable that the words should come in time to be 
used as a formula expressive of the intention of the 
Church in ministering baptism: but there is no 
evidence that they were so used when St. Luke 
wrote the Acts. On the other hand, St. Luke’s 
phrases, ‘ baptized in the Name of the Lord Jesus ’ 
and the like are in no way inconsistent with his 
knowledge of the words in Matthew xxviii. 19; 
and therefore we cannot argue from the language 
of the Acts, as some writers have done, that the 
concluding words of the first Gospel are a later 
addition to the evangelical tradition of our Lord’s 
commission to His Church. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE GATES OF HADES 


Frew words of Scripture have received more atten- 
tion from expositors than the momentous words 
ascribed in St. Matthew’s Gospel to our Lord, in 
which the great promise was given to St. Peter: 
‘Thou art Peter, and on this rock I will build my 
Church, and the gates of Hades shall not prevail 
against it’ (Matthew xvi. 18). It is not the 
purpose of this essay to inquire into the doctrinal 
‘bearings of this much controverted passage; I 
desire to examine the last clause only, with the 
view of discovering, if possible, what the imagery 
means. The words are: cai widXat ddov ov KaTL- 
TXVTOVALY AvTHS. 

The usual interpretation of the phrase ‘ the gates 
of Hades’ is that it means ‘ the powers of Hades,’ 
and thus we reach the promise that the powers of 
evil shall not finally prevail against the Church. 
No doubt that is the general sense of the passage. 
But if the thought is of Hades attacking the Church, 
why are the gates of Hades mentioned? Dr. 
Plummer exposes the difficulty well. ‘ If aggres- 


siveness were the prominent idea, we should hardly 
16 
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have the metaphor of a building with gates. Gates 
keep peoplein and keep people out, and are necessary 
for the strength of a citadel, but they do not fight.’ } 
Dr. Plummer does not offer any complete solution 
of the difficulty, but he adds that ‘it may be 
doubted whether the rendering the gates of Hades 
shall not prevail against it gives the exact meaning.’ 
He is too sound a scholar to equate ‘ gates of 
Hades’ with ‘ powers of Hades,’ which latter (or 
something equivalent) is what the context requires. 

Indeed, no evidence, which will bear analysis, is 
forthcoming for this equation. Alford says that it 
is ‘a well-known oriental form of speech,’ but the 
only justification of this which he offers is that 
“the Turkish Empire is known as the Ottoman 
Porte.’ But the fact that the Turkish Foreign 
Office is sometimes called the ‘Sublime Porte’ 
no more proves that porle=puissance, than the 
fact that the French Foreign Office is sometimes 
called the ‘ Quai d’Orsay ’ would prove that quat= 
puissance. In the East much of the business of a 
city is transacted at the gate of the city, but there 
is no eastern form of speech which would permit 
us to speak of powers as gates. 

It may be urged, indeed, that we must allow a 
large latitude to metaphors used in conversational 
speech, and that it is no less permissible to speak 


1 An Exegetical Commentary on St. Matthew, p. 230. 
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of gates prevailing against a fortress than to speak, 
as Scott does, of gates pouring forth soldiers. If 
gates do not ‘ prevail’ in attack, neither do they 
‘pour forth.’ But the point is that in the passage 
before us, we begin with a quite definite image, 
viz., a house built upon a rock, and that we cannot 
speak of the gates of some other building prevailing 
against it, unless we are prepared to take ‘ gates’ 
as equivalent to ‘ powers ’—a usage for which there 
is no parallel. 

The phrase ‘ gates of Hades’ is quite common 
both in Greek and Hebrew literature. In Isaiah 
xxxviil. 10 Hezekiah says, ‘ I shall go into the gates 
of Sheol’ (év mvdais ddov Katareinw ta ern). In 
Wisdom xvi. 138 we have the confession ‘ Thou 
leadest down to the gates of Hades’ (xarayeus eds 
mvdNas ddov). In 3 Maccabees v. 51 the Jews in 
imminent danger of death are said to be ‘ standing 
at the gates of Hades’ (78 mpods widas dou Kabe- 
at@tas). In these and similar passages rvAXau aSou 
means ‘ the gates,’ 7.e. the vestibule of Hades or 
the entrance to Hades. And we have exactly the 
same usage in Homer (aiSao rvda, Iliad, v. 646, 
Odyssey, xiv. 156), and in Aeschylus (aiéov rvXaz, 
Agam. 1291). 


' Bishop Chadwick quotes to me Scott's The Abbot, chap. 
XXxvii., where we read of ‘columns of infantry and squadrons of 
horse which the city gates had poured forth.’ 

2 Cf. also Psalms of Solomon, xvi. 2. 
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TIvrax, then, means ‘gates,’ and there is norevidence 
that it can mean ‘ powers.’ Starting from this, 
the suggestion has been made (I believe by Bishop 
Westcott,! but I cannot verify the reference) that 
the idea underlying Matthew xvi. 18d is not that 
of the Church being attacked by the ‘ gates of 
Hades,’ but of the ‘ gates of Hades ’ being attacked 
by the Church. In this view, the Church would 
not be represented as defending itself against 
assault, but as storming the fortress of Hades 
victoriously, the gates of the fortress being unable 
to resist the attack.? Nothing can resist the con- 
quering progress of the Church of Christ. There is 
something attractive in this interpretation, and it 
might be thought that it is supported by the early 
belief in the ‘ Harrowing of Hell’ by the victorious 
Christ, which finds elaborate expression in the 
Gospel of Nicodemus, otherwise called the Descensus 
ad inferos. In this document, which probably 
goes back to the second century, the storming of 
the gates of Hades by Christ is a principal feature. 
Hades, who is personified, directs the gates of brass 
to be shut, but it is of no avail, for in the victory 


1 It was made to me independeutly by the Bishop of Killaloe. 
2 This interpretation recalls Virgil’s account of the gate of 
Tartarus, which the heavenly powers could not break through : 
‘Porta adversa, ingens, solidoque adamante columnae : 
Vis ut nulla virum, non ipsi exscindere ferro 
Caelicolae valeant.’ 


—/in. vi. 562. 
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of Christ the words of the Psalm were fulfilled : 
‘ He hath broken the gates of brass, and smitten the 
bars of iron in sunder.’! The gates of Hades do 
not prevail against Christ, and it might be thought 
that the promise in Matthew xvi. 18D is that they, 
in like manner, shall not prevail against His 
Church, in its attack upon the fortress of evil. 

It is probably to this conception of Hades as 
failing in its defence against the Church’s offensive, 
that we owe the Old Syriac rendering of wvnar 
a&Sov as ‘ gate-bars of Hades,’ which is found in 
Ephraim, and also in the Syriac translation of the 
Theophania of Eusebius.” 

But the difficulty in this interpretation is that 
it does not harmonise with the earlier part of the 
verse. In Matthew xvi. 18@ the Church is con- 
ceived as a building established upon a rock. Now 
a building cannot move forth to fight, any more 
than gates can. It is plainly the building which is 
represented as secure against attack or overthrow. 

I suggest that the key to the metaphor 8 is to be 
found in the parable with which the Sermon on the 
Mount closes—the parable of the Wise Man who 
built his house upon the rock, ‘and the rain 

1 Ps, evii. 16. 

j a Burkitt, S. Ephraim’s Quotations from the Gospel, 


* Origen brings Matt. vii. 24 and xvi. 18 together (in Matt. 
tom. xii., ed. Lommatzsch, iii, 149). 
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descended, and the floods came, and the winds blew, 
and beat upon that house; and it fell not: for it 
was founded upon the rock.’! Or to quote the 
form in which the parable appears in St. Luke’s 
Gospel: the faithful hearer is ‘ like a man building 
a house, who digged and went deep, and laid a 
foundation upon the rock: ? and when a flood arose, 
the stream brake against that house, and could 
not shake it: because it had been well builded.’ * 
St. Matthew’s version is probably an amplification 
of that in St. Luke, the root idea being that a house 
which is built firmly upon a rock is not liable to 
be swept away by floods or torrential rivers. 

The Church, according to Matthew xvi. 18, is 
such a building. The Wise Builder has founded 
it upon a rock, and the forces of destruction, the 
spiritual floods of evil, cannot prevail against it. 

There are passages in the Old Testament which, 
although not parallel at every point, contain similar 
thoughts. The theme of the eighteenth Psalm is, 
‘the Lord is my Rock,’ the Rock of the soul. The 
floods of Belial (v. 4) beat against the soul, but in 
its fear the soul calls upon God, who delivers it 
‘ out of many waters’ (v. 16). Thus the righteous 
soul conquers, and thus alone : ‘Who is a Rock, 


1 Matt. vii. 24. 
2 Compare ovx toxvoe cadedoa airny of Luke vi. 48 with 
ov Karurxvoovow airas of Matt. xvi. 18. 


3 Luke vi. 48. 
F 
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beside our God?’ (v. 81). In like manner, in 
Isaiah xxviii. the powerlessness of the waters of 
Hades against the Corner Stone of sure foundation 
is described. The scorners of Jerusalem boasted 
that they had made a covenant with Death and 
Hades, so that ‘ when the overflowing scourge shall 
pass through ’ (v. 15), it should not come to them. 
But the Lord said that He had laid ‘ in Zion a stone 
for a foundation ’ (v. 16) as the only security ; the 
scorners would be overwhelmed by the flowing 
waters (v. 18). 

I have shown in chapter 1. how familiar to a 
Jew was the idea of the forces of evil as an over- 
whelming flood. The route from Hades, the abode 
of evil powers, to earth was a waterway. All rivers 
and oceans are connected with the waters of Hades, 
the overflowings of which caused the great Flood in 
the days of Noah. Then it was that the fountains 
of the Deep (ai rnyai tis aBvocov) were opened 4 
for destruction. No more natural way of describing 
in Hebrew speech an incursion of the infernal 
powers could be found than to speak of them 
coming as a flood of devastating waters. The 
devastations of the Last Judgment were com- 
pared by Christ at another time to the waters of 
the Deluge. Thus we should have all clear in 
Matthew xvi. 18 if, instead of rivrar, we had some 


1 Gen. vii. 11. 2 Matt. xxiv. 39. 
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word like iédara or rotapoi, for the similitude would 
then be in exact conformity with Matthew vii. 24 
=Luke vi. 48, it would be free from confusion of 
metaphor, and its language entirely Biblical and 
in harmony with Jewish habits of thought. 

There is, however, no variant recorded for 
murat ddov in Matthew xvi. 18, and any attempt 
to emend the text, which (as has been shown) does 
not yield a consistent sense, must be conjectural. 
It is not possible to arrive at certainty. I would 
submit with some confidence that a case has been 
made for challenging the word wvra:, but what is 
now suggested further by way of emendation is, 
of course, only tentative. 

It is barely possible that wvAaz is a corruption of 
anyat, the phrase mnyai ddov being then comparable 
to ai mnyai THs a8vooou of Genesis vii. 11. This 
would yield the sense that the context seems to 
require : ‘ the fountains of Hades,’ the overflowings 
of the underworld of mystery and evil, ‘ shall not 
prevail against it.’ But wyyai and rtdau are not 
very like each other in scripts of the first century; 
and it is more probable that the corruption in the 
text—if corruption there be—goes further back 
than the Greek of our present St. Matthew. 

Let us ask, then: Is there any Hebrew or 
Aramaic word meaning ‘ waters,’ or ‘ rivers,’ or 
‘floods,’ or ‘storms,’ which might be misinter- 
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preted to mean ‘ gates’ and‘so mistranslated mvnau ? 
The answer is that there are two such words, and 
we must consider separately the two corresponding 
solutions of our riddle. 

1. The precise confusion that we are seeking 
appears in Daniel viii. 2. Here the Hebrew has: 
bay Say-by ‘nn Ni, that is, “I was by the river 
Ulai.’ The word 523%, meaning ‘ flowing water,’ 
is a rare word, only occurring in this form in 
Daniel viii. (although we have it in the form 
$n) in Jer. xvii. 8; ef. Isa. xxx. 25, xliv. 4). Its 
stem is Sax ‘to flow.’ In Theodotion’s version of 
Daniel viii. 2, he does not attempt to translate it, 
and omits it, his rendering being wjunv émi tod 
OvBar. But the Seventy translate the words: 
évTOs pou pos TH TVAN Aidaw. That is, the Septua- 
gint at Daniel viil. 2. (and also at vv. 3, 6) translates 
the Hebrew word 52:8, which means ‘ river,’ by 
mvAn, as if it meant ‘gate.’ This is exactly the 
same corruption as that which I suppose to be 
behind the Greek rvrar of Matthew xvi. 18. And 
the corruption is perpetuated to our own day. 
The Vulgate, following the LXX, has, in Daniel 
viii. 2, ‘ super portam Ulai’; and in Daniel viii. 6, 
‘ante portam,’ although in Daniel viii. 3 it sub- 
stitutes ‘ante paludem.’ And the Douay English 
verson gives accordingly * over the gate of Ulai,’ and 
‘ before the gate ’ in Daniel viii. 2, 6. 
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That is to say, while the Authorised and Revised 
versions preserve the correct renderings of the 
Hebrew ‘by the river of Ulai,’ ‘ before the river’ 
in Daniel viii. 2, 6, the Douay version preserves the 
ancient misinterpretation ‘over the gate of Ulai,’ 
* before the gate.’ In the Douay version, then, we 
have the word gate where we ought to have the 
word river; and the mistake is due, not to any 
various or aberrant text, but to an ancient mis- 
translation of a rare Aramaic word. Is it not 
probable that a similar mistake lies behind the word 
‘gates ’ in Matthew xvi. 18b ? 

2. It may be said, however, that Saw. is a rare 
word, and unlikely to have been used in ordinary 
speech, so that it would be hazardous to assume 
that it was behind 7dAav in Matthew xvi. 18. We 
do not perhaps know enough of the conversa- 
tional Aramaic of our Lord’s public ministry to 
dogmatise as to what words were or were not likely 
to have been in use. But there is another, perhaps 
a simpler, explanation of the presence of wvAae in 
the Greek text, which must now be given. 

If we were asked to put cai rinrav ddou back into 
Hebrew, we should naturally write Sine’ yw, for 
vv is the ordinary Hebrew word for ‘gate.’ (The 
text appears thus in Delitzsch’s Hebrew St. 
Matthew.) But the same word, differently pointed, 
ayy, means ‘ storm’ in Isaiah xxviii. 2. And it is 
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specially remarkable that m Isaiah xxvili. 2 the 
word WY is wrongly written Ww in some Hebrew 
manuscripts, as Rosenmiiller! states in his note 
in loc.: ‘In codicibus haud paucis et libris editis 
pro avy legitur WY (cum Schin) porta, quod aegre 
sensum admittit.? In other words, in ‘ not a few 
manuscripts,’ as well as in some printed editions 
of the Hebrew Bible, we have Ww a gate mistakenly 
read for Ww a storm, which is the true text. This is 
the identical confusion which I suggest has been 
made by the Greek translator of the original 
Aramaic of Matthew xvi. 18. He mistook the 
letter » for the letter vw, and this triflmg blunder 
in eyesight led to the introduction of the word 
munat, Which is foreign to the context. The phrase 
mvUNat ddov is, as We have seen, a common Greek 
expression, while the expression yevwaves ddov, or 
TAnpmpvpices dou (cf. Luke vi. 48, mAnppmipas &€ 
ryevomévns) Would not come so readily to the mind 
of a Greek. The translator, like many modern 
commentators upon Matthew xvi. 18, had for- 
gotten the metaphor from the Sermon on the 
Mount, of a building so firmly established upon a 
rock that the stormy floods beat against it in vain. 

But, whatever be the truth as to the Semitic 
original of Matthew xvi. 18, there can be little 


‘ Iam indebted to my friend Dr, Hemphill for the reference 
to Rosenmiiller. 
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doubt that the Greek text is corrupt. Lvrai dou 
spoils the metaphor, and does not make good 
sense. The meaning of the metaphor becomes 
apparent only when we refer back to Matthew 
vil. 24—=Luke vi. 48 (the similitude of the House 
built upon a Rock); and then the passage is 
rendered consistent with itself if we suppose that 
mvXaz is a mistranslation of an Aramaic word which 
meant ‘waters’ or ‘rivers’ or ‘storms.’ Two 
suggestions have been made in this chapter as to 
how misunderstanding may have been originated. 
Hither of the words syy and 5ay~ lend themselves 
to mistranslation, and it is suggested that one 
of them was found in the Semitic original of 
Matthew xvi. 18, the latter word having been 
actually misinterpreted ‘ gate’ by the Septuagint 
translator of Daniel viii. 2, and the former word 
having been misread +yv instead of spy by several 
scribes and editors of Isaiah xxviii. 2. 

One other point ought to be mentioned. Com- 
mentators are prone to say that the metaphor of 
the ‘keys of the kingdom of heaven’ in Matthew 
xvi. 19 was suggested by the mention of *‘ gates’ 
in the preceding verse. But it is not clear that these 
verses are connected. They are not conjoined by 
the word ‘and,’ which the teatus receptus errone- 
ously inserts. They are separate and distinct. 
sayings: ‘ Upon this Rock I will build my Church 
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and the storms (gates) of shell shall not prevail 
against it’: ‘ I will give thee the keys of the king- 
dom of heaven,’ etc. There is a complete change 
of metaphor, and even if the word ‘ gates’ be 
retained, the two sayings are best treated as inde- 
pendent of each other. The Rock which is the 
foundation of the Church is a different image from 
that of the Steward who holds the keys of the 
kingdom. . 


CHAPTER V 
ST. PAUL’S DOCTRINE OF THE RESURRECTION 
(A Stupy oF 1 CoRINTHIANS Xv.) 


St. Pavut’s doctrine of the Resurrection lies behind 
his teaching in every Epistle. It governs his 
thought throughout, but the fullest presentation of 
it is given in the fifteenth chapter of First Corin- 
thians. The reasoning is so difficult and so intricate 
that it challenges the attention of every reader, 
and suggests all kinds of grave questions. Many 
commentaries have been written upon it, but it is 
not superfluous to attempt to restate it afresh. 
For, even though nothing novel can now be said, 
it is always worth while to examine a great argu- 
ment of this kind from different points of view. 
And as every man must approach it from his own 
angle, no honest attempt to grapple with its 
difficulties can be quite without suggestiveness to 
others. 
I 


In any profitable study of 1 Corinthians xv. we 
must realise, in the first place, what St. Paul’s 


postulates are, and what it is that he wishes to 
89 
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prove. He does not attempt to prove here that 
Christ rose from the dead. That was not dis- 
puted by his correspondents. The fact of Christ’s 
Resurrection is, in truth, the pivot of his argument. 
But he seeks to give an answer to sceptical persons 
who doubted of their own resurrection. Just as 
some people say now ‘ Miracles do not happen,’ so 
some people said then ‘ Dead persons do not live 
again’ (v. 12). It is this universal negative of 
despair which he wishes to refute. His argument 
is not addressed to those who rejected the Revela- 
tion of Christ. It is addressed to members of the 
Corinthian Church (év tyuiv tevés, Vv. 12), all of whom 
had received the Gospel which St. Paul had 
preached (3 «al aaperdBere, V. 1). Belief in a 
life to come may seem to us an essential part of 
the Christian Faith. But this article was not 
found in that brief profession of belief which 
St. Paul rehearses at the beginning of his argu- 
ment (vv. 3-7), to remind his correspondents of 
their common starting-point. ‘The Life Ever- 
lasting’ was, indeed, believed in by many, both 
Jews and Greeks, and the great majority—we 
cannot doubt—of the early Christian converts 
accepted it as part of the teaching of Christ. But 
its necessary connexion with the faith in Christ 
Risen was not obvious until it was pointed out; and 
some of the new disciples at Corinth had not per- 
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ceived it. It is to these persons St. Paul addresses 
himself, and he begins, as is natural, by a statement, 
in words that had already become stereotyped by 
repetition, of the Death, Burial, and Resurrection 
of Jesus. For them, as for him, this was the 
foundation of the Gospel message. 

We are not, then, to think of vv. 2-11 as an 
attempt to prove the Resurrection of Christ. That 
was not in question. Nor, accordingly, is it legiti- 
mate to regard the list of Christ’s appearances after 
His Resurrection as comprising all the appearances 
of the Risen Lord known to St. Paul. It is not 
in his mind to give an exhaustive list. It is 
even conceivable that he is here repeating a tradi- 
tional summary of these wonderful occurrences—a 
summary which may have been as familiar to his 
correspondents as the Apostles’ Creed would be 
in our day to the members of a Church only a few 
years reclaimed from heathendom. One must 
begin somewhere, and St. Paul begins here. 


II 


We enter upon the argument proper at v. 12. 
It is a fourfold argument of the kind described by 
logicians as reductio ad absurdum. ‘If this, which 
you lay down, is true, then an absurd consequence 
follows—a consequence which you would be the 
first to repudiate. Therefore your statement was 


TT 
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not justified, and the proposition you laid down is 
false.’ The proposition in question here is ‘ Dead 
men do not rise’; there is no Resurrection of the 
Dead (dvdatacis vexpav ovK éotiv, V. 12). St. 
Paul puts in four pleas against this, in vv. 13, 16, 
29 and 82 respectively, each of which proceeds, 
‘If dead men do not rise, then . . . something 
follows which you recognise as absurd.’ We must 
go through these separately, and be specially 
careful to distinguish the first of these pleas (in 
v. 18) from the second (in v. 16), for they are often 
confused by hasty readers. 

I. vv. 13-15. If dead men do not rise, then 
Christ did not rise, for He was Man, and therefore 
comes under your universal negative. But if He 
did not rise, our preaching («puyyua) and your faith 
(atoris)—that which we preach and which you 
believed when you were converted (oftws enpvccopev 
Kal ovTws émiotevoate, V. 11)—are alike empty 
(kevov, xevn, V. 14). The ‘ witnesses of the Resur- 
rection ’ are liars. The traditional summary of the 
Gospel which has been recited (vv. 2-8) is void 
of its kernel. But you accept this statement of 
belief, and therefore totidem verbis you recognise 
an exception to your arrogant universal nega- 
tive. Christ rose, as you confess. Christ was 
Man. Therefore you cannot say generally ‘ Dead 
men do not rise. You can build nothing 
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upon this universal negative, for in fact it is not 
true. 

It will be recognised (a) that the point of the 
argument rests in the acceptance of Christ’s 
Resurrection by those against whom St. Paul is 
arguing ; and (b) that this answer does no more 
than indicate the possibility of human resurrections. 
Christ appeared after death. Death, therefore, is 
not necessarily the end. There is another world 
beyond. Whether we shall ever reach it or not, 
at all events there is another sphere of existence 
beyond the grave. And the demonstration of this 
is the first and most obvious consequence of the 
Appearances of the Risen Christ. If the argument 
stopped short here, all that could be said would be 
that as Christ has shown by His Resurrection that 
death is not necessarily the end of life, there may 
be a sphere of activity for us beyond the grave, 
as there demonstrably was for Him. The universal 
negative of the sceptically minded may be set 
aside; but by this train of thought we do not get 
further in affirmation than a ‘ Great Perhaps.’ 

JI. The second plea begins like the first; it 
bases itself on the same postulate ; but it is more 
profound, and more subtle. 

If dead men do not rise, then Christ did not rise ; 
and if that be so, your faith is vain. St. Paul has 
already shown that it would be empty (xevy); he 
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now shows that it would be useless (waraia), and that 
in three ways. For, if Christ did not rise, (a) * ye 
are yet in your sins’ (v. 17); (0) ‘ Those who have 
fallen asleep in Christ have perished’ (v. 18) ; 
(c) ‘ If in this life only we have hoped in Christ, 
we are of all men most pitiable’ (v. 19). The 
Corinthians whom Paul addressed would not accept 
any of these conclusions, and therefore the premiss 
from which they all proceed must be erroneous. 

(a) éoré ev tais dwaptiaws tuov (v.17). Part of 
the creed which the Corinthians professed was that 
Christ ‘died for our sins’ (v. 8). They accepted 
the efficacy of His Atonement, which implies the 
Resurrection as well as the Passion. ‘He was 
delivered up for our trespasses, and was raised for 
our justification,’ as Paul expresses it elsewhere 
(Rom. iv. 25). No Corinthian convert would have 
allowed that he was ‘ yet in his sins’; by denying 
a future life in general terms he did not mean to 
deny the justifying virtue of Christ’s Death in regard 
to sin. Yet this denial would follow as a necessary 
consequence * if Christ be not raised,’ and if His 
Death, therefore, had been like that of other men. 

(6) ‘Then they also who have fallen asleep in 
Christ have perished.’ If ‘ dead men do not rise’ 
be a universal maxim, it must apply to the dead 
in Christ as well as to others. But this would be 
entirely inconsistent with that great conception of 
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Christ as the Second Adam, which he proceeds to 
expound (vv. 20-28). 

“By man came death.’ It was a recognised 
tenet of later Jewish belief that death was the 
consequence of Adam’s sin (cf. 2 Esdras iii. 21, 
iv. 30, vil. 48). But ‘ by Man came also a Resur- 
rection of the Dead.’ ‘As in the Adam all die, 
even so in the Christ shall all be quickened.’ In 
the history of the race, the Fall of Adam was a 
crisis where a new departure was made. So in the 
history of the race was the Resurrection of Christ 
a crisis where a new departure was made. The 
Fall of Adam was not a solitary and isolated act ; 
it affected all his descendants ; it was charged with 
consequences for all those who are ‘in Adam.’ 
So the Resurrection of Christ was not a solitary or 
isolated act; it is charged with consequences for 
all who are ‘ in Christ.’ 

Those to whom St. Paul writes admitted the 
Resurrection of Christ to have been a fact. He has 
argued above (I.) that this shows that at any rate 
one Man has survived the shock of death, and that 
therefore there is a world of life beyond the grave. 
But this argument does not necessarily connect 
the resurrection of the Christian with the Resur- 
rection of Christ, for all that is true of Him is not 
true of us. He was conqueror of Death in His own 
case; but it might be asked, How does that give 
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consolation to us, who are not as He was? And 
so we have here, II.(b), Paul’s palmary argument for 
the future life of the Christian. Rightly under- 
stood, Christ’s Resurrection carries ours with it. 
It was not, e.g., like the Vision or Reappearance of 
Moses and Elijah on the Mount of Transfiguration, 
which could prove nothing for other men except 
that two members of the race had in some way 
survived death. That would be consolatory, in a 
measure, but it would not be conclusive as to the 
fate of others. But Christ’s Resurrection, if in 
one aspect—as already hinted in I.—it is like the 
resurrection of all men, in another aspect it is 
utterly wnlike all other resurrections. Just as 
Adam’s sin was in one aspect like any other man’s 
sin, but in another aspect quite unique, in that it 
carried consequences such as cannot be ascribed 
to any other act of sin, so Christ’s Resurrection was, 
in its deepest meaning and purpose, unique. It 
carried with it the victory over death of all who are 
‘in Him.’ He is the fworrords, the Giver of Life, to 
all who share in His Life. This is the Pauline 
reflection of the great pronouncement, ‘I am the 
Resurrection and the Life,’ which the Fourth Gospel 
records of Christ. 

It should be observed, before we proceed with St. 
Paul’s reasoning, that he does not here contemplate 
(vv. 20-23) the future lot of any except those who 
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have fallen asleep in Christ. His argument is to 
show that the arrogant maxim ‘ dead men do not 
rise ’ cannot be trusted, because, in the first place, 
Christ rose, and, in the second place, this resur- 
rection of His involves the resurrection of those 
who share His life. 

“In the Christ shall all be quickened’ (v. 22). 
But we are to observe that this ‘ quickening’ is a 
gradual and orderly process. First came the 
Quickening of Christ Himself; the next stage shall 
be the Quickening of His living disciples at the 
time of His Second Coming (v. 23); and then (and 
not until then) shall be manifested the Quickening 
of the dead in Christ (v. 24). The Final Con- 
summation shall be this Conquest of Death, the 
Last Enemy. Then the words of the Psalm shall 
receive fulfilment, He put all things in subjection 
under His feet (Ps. vii. 6)—all things, except, to be 
sure, the Eternal Father Himself (v. 27), to whom 
even the Christ shall be ‘ subject’ (v. 28). The 
verses 23-28 are, as it were, parenthetical, and 
explanatory of the time of the Quickening, which is 
the theme of the argument of vv. 20-23. 

One significant word must be noticed here. 
The Risen Christ is described twice (vv. 20, 28) as 
the drapy7, the Firstfruits, of the future harvest. 
This word introduces a quite new thought, which is, 
however, only suggested and is not developed until 
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vv. 36 ff. The thought is that of the Evolution of 
Humanity as a growth, like the growth of a seed 
which issues at last in leaf and blossom and fruit ; 
the consummation of man’s growth is the harvest 
of the seed implanted in him at the first. Of this 
harvest, the Risen Christ is the Firstfruits; the 
rest of the harvest will be reaped at His trapovcia 
(vv. 28, 24). 

II. (a) and II. (b) have now been disposed of. 
We shall see that II. (c) is treated under IV. 

III. v. 29. If dead men do not rise, what is the 
meaning of the ceremony of Baptism for the dead 
(jrép Tay vexpOv)? Some of you observe this rite, 
and thus your own practice shows that you do not 
really believe in the utter extinction of life at death, 
which your sceptical negation implies. 

Much has been written upon the nature of this 
Baptism for the Dead, but the evidence is not forth- 
coming as yet which would enable us to speak with 
confidence about it. For our present purpose, it 
is not necessary to determine this obscure question. 
Whatever the practice was, it involved belief in a 
future beyond the grave, and therefore St. Paul’s 
reductio ad absurdum provided a cogent and 
relevant argument. / dws vexpol od« éyelpovtas Th 
Kal Bamrrivovtar UTEép avTav ; 

IV. vv. 30-34. This is the completion of the 
argument suggested in IT. (c) (v.19). Its kernel is 
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in v. 32. Ifdead men do not rise, why then ‘ let us 
eat and drink, for to-morrow we die,’ as the prophet 
represents the careless Jews saying (Isa. xxii. 18). 
If dead men do not rise—if there is no future, 
carpe diem is the best maxim for life ; Epicureanism 
the true philosophy. But you do not accept this 
base conclusion; you recognise that there are 
higher interests than the bodily wants of the present 
hour, and thus you virtually give the lie to the 
assertion that there is no future, no resurrection of 
the dead. The philosophy of Hedonism is well 
described in the Book of Wisdom, where the foolish 
reasoners are represented as saying, “ Come and let 
us enjoy the good things that now are; and let us use 
the creation with all our soul as youth’s possession ’ 
(Wisd. ii. 6). But that is not our philosophy. 
Men do not neglect the pleasures and attractions of 
this present life unless they look for another. They 
are not content to endure hardness, unless some 
future gain is in store.1. Those who ‘ painfully 
serve the Most High . . . are in jeopardy every 
hour,’ as Esdras the prophet expresses it?; and 


1 Cf. Cicero: ‘ Nemo umquam sine magna spe immortalitatis 
se pro patria offeret ad mortem’ (T'use. Disp. i. 15, 32). 

2 The Greek is not extant, but the Latin version runs: ‘ In 
eo tempore commoratae servierunt cum labore altissimo et omni 
hora sustinuerunt periculum, uti perfecte custodirent legislatoris 
legem.’ (2 Esdr. vii. [89]). The parallelisms between St. Paul 
and the Apocalypse of Esdras are frequent and unmistakable. 
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St. Paul uses the same phrase to describe his own 
strenuous life. ‘ Why stand we in jeopardy every 
hour? ... I die daily . . . I fought with beasts 
at Ephesus . . . but what advantageth it me if the 
dead rise not ?’ (vv. 30-32). One who lived such 
a life of pain and toil, without any hope of a future, 
would indeed be ‘ of all men most wretched ’ (v. 19).1 
The sanctions supplied by the belief in a future are 
necessary, he argues, if men are to exercise self- 
control, self-denial, self-sacrifice. And none of 
those to whom he appealed would be willing to 
adopt in its integrity the cynical maxim of 
Hedonism, ‘ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die.’ 

Of the four pleas which have now been examined, 
the first (vv. 12-18) rests upon the admitted fact 
that Christ was seen alive after His body had been 
consigned to the tomb. The information thus 
given about the spiritual world is comparable with, 
and in some respects similar to, the evidence which, 
it is alleged, is afforded by psychical manifestations 
in our own day. The Easter Epiphanies, if this 
were all, would be the most signal examples in 
history of post-mortem appearances or visions of 
the departed ; but they would not be any more 
than this, except in so far as the circumstances of 


1 Cf. Apocalypse of Baruch (xxi. 18): ‘For if there were this 
life only, . . . nothing could be more bitter than this.’ 
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Christ’s post-Resurrection intercourse with men 
point to His being not only a ‘ spirit,’ but still in 
the ‘body.’ ‘A spirit hath not flesh and bones, as 
ye perceive Me to have’ (Luke xxiv. 39). But, 
apart from this, the mere fact that Christ was seen 
alive after death does not provide a revelation of 
the spiritual world differing in kind from any other 
vision of the departed, although the evidence for it 
be more cogent in degree than can as yet be pro- 
duced by the Society for Psychical Research. 

But when we proceed to St. Paul’s second plea 
(vv. 16-29) we find that he introduces an entirely 
new conception of the Resurrection, which he now 
represents not so much as the type, but as the 
guarantee of our own. Here is the characteristic 
feature of Christian belief about the world beyond 
the grave; a future life is not only possible and 
desirable, but is involved, for Christians, in the 
Resurrection of Christ, who is Himself ‘ the Resur- 
rection and the Life.’ The Risen Christ is not only 
the Firstfruits of the harvest of Humanity; He 
is the Cwor7rords, the Life-giver. 

To this thought, then, as fundamental in his 
exposition, he returns at v. 35, after incidental 
mention of two arguments ad hominem against his 
sceptical correspondents, which are, perhaps, not 
of equal importance. Whatever was the nature of 
‘ baptism on behalf of the dead ’ we do not practise 
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it; and in view of the strenuous and devoted lives 
of many serious men—Agnostic, Pantheist, Materia- 
list—who have looked for no future reward, it is 
difficult to lay stress upon the apostle’s argument 
in vv. 31-34, however fully we may recognise its 
practical effectiveness, not only in his age but in 
our own. And so we may resume the examination 
of his conception of Christ as the Cwozrosds, for this 
is the heart of his reasoning. 


Ill 


In vv. 35, 36, he faces the inevitable question, 
* How are the dead raised ? With what body shall 
they come ?’! It is somewhat surprising that his 
answer should ever have been interpreted as 
suggesting the identity of the post-resurrection 
‘body’ with the corpse of the departed saint. 
The revivification of the body of flesh and the 
reincorporation of the material particles of which 
it is composed did not, indeed, seem incredible in 
an unscientific age. The Baptismal Creed of the 
Church still professes belief in ‘the Resurrection 
of the flesh,’ a form of words which may be defended 
but which would certainly not be deliberately 
chosen now, were the Creed being compiled for the 
first time. The scientific difficulties of such a con- 


1 Cf. Apocalypse of Baruch (xlix, 2): ‘In what shape will 
those live who live in Thy day ?’ 
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ception are obvious, and they were noted very soon 
after Christianity came into contact with Greek 
culture. For the body of flesh which is buried in 
the earth is resolved into its elements, and the 
ultimate particles of which it is composed are 
diffused again throughout nature in other forms. 
The process of corruption is a process of transforma- 
tion into other living organisms. These, in their 
turn, die and in their turn are resolved into their 
elements ; and so the process goes on, unceasingly. 
The particles—to use the popular phrase—which 
formed the body of Augustine or Dante or Luther 
have served many purposes and may have been 
incorporated in many human bodies during the 
centuries which have elapsed since those great men 
passed away. Who is to be their owner in the 
future world ? To whose ‘body’ shall they be 
assigned, for many owned them in the earthly 
life ? Considerations such as these were pressed 
by pagan critics—by Celsus upon Origen, and by 
others upon Gregory of Nyssa; and once they 
were formulated, it was felt by the best intellect 
of the Church that they were unanswerable, and 
that the crude theory of a literal resurrection of 
the flesh was incredible. 

To be sure, this theory, difficult as it is to accept 
when explicitly stated, has always had adherents ; 
and to the present day it strengthens the opposition 
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that is offered to cremation as a substitute for 
sepulture, as a means of disposing of the corpses 
of the Christian dead. For it is vaguely surmised 
by uneducated people that a body which is burnt 
is destroyed, while a body which is placed in the 
kindly earth is preserved until the day of resur- 
rection. There are other motives which operate, 
no doubt, one being due to the half-formulated 
conviction that it is less respectful to the body which 
in the lifetime of its departed owner was ‘ the temple 
of the Holy Spirit,’ to burn it than to bury it. But 
whatever other causes may affect modern custom 
in the matter—and this is not the place to enlarge 
upon them—the most potent is that gross con- 
ception of a literal reinstatement and revivification 
of the flesh which Origen ! and Gregory of Nyssa ” 
found themselves obliged to repudiate. 

It is not surprising, perhaps, that such a theory 
should have prevailed among uneducated people in 
a simple age; but it is remarkable that it should 


1 ¢, Celsum, v. 18. 

2 Gregory’s words are remarkable: ‘The question remains : 
Is the state which we are to expect to be like the present state 
of the body? Because if so, men had better avoid the hope of 
any resurrection. For if our bodies are to be restored to life 
again in the same sort of condition as they are in when they 
cease to breathe, then the issue of resurrection is an unending 
calamity. For what spectacle is more piteous than when in 
extreme old age our bodies shrivel up and change into something 
repulsive and formless?’ (De anima et resurrectione, col. 187, 
ed. Migne. ) 
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have claimed the authority of St. Paul’s name. 
For, as we shall see, the discussion in 1 Corinthians 
xv. 35 ff. is inconsistent with the opinion that there 
is material identity between the earthly and the 
heavenly ‘ bodies.’ The seed is not identical with 
the fruit. ‘ That which thou sowest is not the body 
that shall be ’ (v. 37) is a sufficiently clear statement. 

What does St. Paul intend to illustrate by the 
image of the sowing of the seed ? This is a crucial 
question ; for the prevalent misconceptions of his 
doctrine of the resurrection of the body may, as 
it seems, be traced to a misinterpretation of this 
figure. Most commentators, both ancient! and 
modern,” have assumed that the apostle means to 
illustrate the burial of a corpse by the figure of the 
sowing ofaseed. Even Bengel takes this view. Of 
otmetpetat he says, ‘verbum amoenissimum pro 
sepultura.’ And the association of St. Paul’s words 
with the sublime Office for the Burial of the Dead 
in the Anglican Church has done much to con- 
firm this interpretation of his language. But 
omeipewy is not used elsewhere of burial. And, 
indeed, the only allusion to the act of sepulture in 
1 Corinthians xv. is at v. 4, cai éragyn. That Christ 

1 #.g. Irenaeus, and Chrysostom. 

2 Prof. Findlay and Dr. Milligan, however, take the view 
that is advocated in these pages, Cf. also Charles, Eschatology, 


p- 392, and Sparrow Simpson, The Resurrection and Modern 
Thought, p. 829. 
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was buried was an article’ in the summary of 
Christian belief which St. Paul had ‘ received,’ 
but it is not a point which enters into his argument 
for the future life. From beginning to end of that 
argument he does not lay the slightest stress upon 
burial, or upon any other means of disposing of the 
corpses of the departed. 

Let us look into the language he uses. His 
opening words, when scrutinised, will be seen to 
forbid any exegesis which equates sowing with 
burial. ‘* That which thou sowest is not quickened 
except it die’ (v. 36). In the world of nature, that 
is, there are three stages in the transformation of 
a seed, viz. Sowing, Dying, Quickening; and they 
succeed each other in this order. The seed is sown 
before it dies, and it dies before it is quickened. 
Sowing precedes death in the operations of nature. 
But the burial of a corpse comes after death. There 
is no analogy between the sowing of a seed which 
goes before the death of the seed, and the burial of a 
human body which comes after the death of that 
body. We must then put out of our minds the 
idea that the burial of the dead is comparable to 
the sowing of the seed, if we are to comfort ourselves 
with the splendid words, ‘ That which thou sowest 
is not quickened except it die.’ St. Paul’s image is 
the same as that which is presented in the saying 
of Christ to the Greeks, ‘ Except a corn of wheat 
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fall into the ground and die, it abideth anes ; but 
if it die, it beareth fruit’ (John xii. 24); but in 
neither passage has the image anything to do with 
sepulture or burial of the dead, and in both passages 
the central thought is the same, that the true life 
of the seed of human faculty can only be reached 
through death. 

We ask, then, what is the significance of the 
image used by St. Paul? What does he mean to 
illustrate by the sowing of the seed ? When is sown 
that human seed for whose quickening we must look 
beyond the passage of death ? To the question as 
thus stated, the answer is plain enough. It is sown 
at our birth ; the sowing of the seed represents the 
beginning, not the end, of earthly life.t ‘That 
which thou sowest is not that body that shall be,’ 
for the fruit is unlike the seed, and the seed must 
pass through the transformation of death before it 
can be quickened into the new life of the harvest. 
And thus to describe the ‘ sowing,’ and the char- 
acteristics of this human ‘ seed,’ St. Paul falls back 

upon the imagery and the language of the earliest 
- chapters of Genesis, where the story of the Creation 

1 Charles (Lschatology, p. 393) quotes Calvin to much the 
same effect: ‘ Praesentis vitae tempus metaphorice sationi com- 
parat, resurrectionem vero messi.’ In this view, it is the whole 
earthly life that is the time of sowing ; but it is nearer to St. 


Paul’s language to compare the sowing-time to birth, and the 
beginning of the man’s career, 
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of man is told. He has already spoken of Christ 
as the ‘ Firstfruits’ (v. 28); but he now develops 
and explains this thought of the harvest, by re- 
calling the conditions under which the seed of 
humanity was first sown in Adam. The key to the 
phraseology of vv. 38 ff. is the phraseology of the 
first chapter of Genesis. 

There are many kinds of ‘ seed ’ (v. 87), and God 
gives to each a ‘body’ as it pleased Him (v. 38) ; 
that is, as it pleased Him at the epoch of Creation, 
the aorist 70éAncev marking a definite moment in the 
past. There are thus many kinds of ‘ flesh,’ of 
beasts and of birds and of fishes and of men (v. 39 ; 
cf. Gen. i. 20-26). There are also ‘ heavenly bodies ’ 
differing in glory from the ‘ bodies of earth,’ and 
from each other, that is, the sun, moon, and stars, 
thus separately created at the first (vv. 40, 41).1 
Observe that this distinction between copata 
emoupavia and copmata ériyera is not parallel to the 
distinction between copuata rvevwatixa and couata 
Wwuxixa of v. 44; we have not as yet come to that, 
and so far the writer is only amplifying his con- 
ception of the original diversities of creation, as 
set forth in Genesis i. In every case, the growth 


' A close verbal parallel (although no more) is found in the 
dialogue Hpinomis ascribed to Plato, (p. 986) pia pev [Suvdurs] 
nAriov: pia J€é weAnns: pia Sé rv TAavyTav dorpov x.t.A. For once, 
Wetstein has not noticed this illustration of the Biblical 
text. 
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of nature, he suggests, is like the growth of a seed, 
which goes on to perfection, but which does not 
receive its full perfection at the first ; the fruit is 
not the same as the seed, although it springs from 
it, and there is a diversity of fruit in correspondence 
with a variety of seed. This, it may be noticed, is 
substantially the same conception of the natural 
order that is found in the Apocalypse of Ezra 
(2 Esdras). The law of growth is set forth in 
2 Esdr. v. 44, ‘ The creature may not haste above 
the Creator; neither may the world hold them at 
once that shall be created therein.’ ‘So have I 
given the womb of the earth to those that be sown 
therein in their several times’ (2 Esdr. v. 48). Of 
the seeds thus sown some are lost: ‘As the 
husbandman soweth much seed upon the ground, 
and planteth many trees, and yet not all that is 
sown shall come up in due season, neither shall all 
that is planted take root; even so they that are 
sown in the world shall not all be saved’ (2 Esdr. 
viii. 41). AJ] natural life, in short, including the 
life of man, is comparable to the growth of a 
seedling ; and of that growth we know that the 
supreme law is, ‘that which thou sowest is not 
quickened—does not reach its highest—except it 
die.’ ‘Thou shalt mortify it as Thy creature and 
quicken it as Thy work ’ (2 Esdr. viii. 13). 

Here, cries the Apostle, is the hope of Resurrection 
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for man: ‘so also is the Resurrection of the dead ’ 
(v. 42). 

(a) The seed of human faculty is ‘ sown in cor- 
ruption, raised in incorruption’ (v. 42). In St. 
Paul’s phraseology the ‘ bondage of corruption ’ 
(Rom. viii. 21) is the bondage of the earthly life, 
and at vv. 50, 52 of the present chapter he shows 
that he looks upon the living body of man as a 
‘ corruptible vessel’ (cf: 2 Esdr. vii. [88]). When 
he speaks of the seed being sown év 0opa there is 
no thought of the dead body mouldering in the 
grave; that, it must again be repeated, is alien 
to the context and to the argument. But the 
perishable living body is, as it were, the soil in 
which the seed of human faculty is sown and in 
which it strives to grow during the earthly life. 
From this bondage it is liberated by Death the great 
Emancipator, and, dying, it is quickened for the 
ampler life beyond. ‘ It is raised in incorruption ’ ; 
henceforth it will live and bear fruit in a freer and 
more stimulating environment. For, as the writer 
of the Book of Wisdom puts it, ‘ God created man 
for incorruption’ (Wisd. ii. 23). This is the 
‘redemption of the body’ (Rom. viii. 23) which 
Paul elsewhere calls our ‘ adoption.’ 4 


1 Cf. also 2 Esdras vii. [96], where it is said of the blessed 
dead that ‘they have now escaped from that which is corruptible,’ 
and of the future state that in it ‘corruption is passed away’ 
v, [113]. 
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(6) Again it is sown in dishonour, it is raised 
‘in glory.’ ‘ Passions of dishonour,’ 7dé@n atipias 
(Rom. i. 26) is Paul’s description of bodily lusts ; 
from these, no less than from the ‘ bondage of 
corruption,’ the Christian hopes to be delivered 
when he shall have reached ‘the liberty of the 
glory of the children of God ’ (Rom. viii. 21). The 
seed is tainted with sin. ‘A grain of evil seed was 
sown in the heart of Adam from the beginning’ 
(2 Esdr. iv. 30). But from such dishonouring 
association the true seed shall be liberated at the 
Resurrection hereafter ; it ° shall be raised in glory.’ 

(c) He goes on with his great Hymn of Hope. 
“It is sown in weakness; it is raised in power’ 
(v. 43). The weakness of flesh (Rom. vi. 19; 
Gal. iv. 18), and the weakness of spirit, the want 
of faith (Rom. iv. 19, viii. 26, xiv. 1) which are 
inevitable conditions of the earthly life, are often 
before the mind of Paul; but he consoles himself 
with the thought that * Power is being perfected 
in weakness’ (7 yap Svvapis év dabeveia rereitas, 
2 Cor. xii. 9). So here, he expresses the conviction 
that the seed which in this world struggles weakly for 
its life, shall live anew, strong and vigorous, when 
it has been quickened through the passage of death. 

(d) We reach the climax of this chant of victorious 
progress, the most illuminating statement of the 
antithesis between the earthly and the heavenly 


a RR 
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life, in v. 44. ‘It is sown a psychical body; it is 
raised a spiritual body’ (o7eiperas cOpa Wuytxor, 
évyelpeTat c@pua TrvevpatiKor, V. 44). The former clause 
of this statement, at least, is based on the express 
language of Genesis ii. 7, of which indeed it is a para- 
phrase.! ‘Man became a living soul.’ The crea- 
tion of Adam is described by the words éyéveto eis 
suxnv Cecav, Which Paul quotes here (v. 45) and 
the same may be said of the birth of every son of 
Adam. At birth he becomes a ‘living soul’; he 
enters into a psychical stage of being; he inherits a 
‘psychical body,’ weak and corruptible, charged 
with the poison of death, for ‘in Adam all die’ 
(v. 22). So much every Jew had learnt from the 
Old Testament. But the second part of the thesis 
is not a Jewish tenet ; it is disclosed by the Christian 
revelation. As Paul had said at v. 22 that ‘in 
Christ shall all be quickened,’ so he repeats now : 
‘ The last Adam became a quickening spirit.’ The 
antithesis between the ‘first’ and the ‘last’ 
Adam is not a mere temporal antithesis, for 
0 ésxatos “Addu means the Final Man, the Man 
beyond whom there can be no further progress. 
It is He who is a Quickening Spirit, although how 

1 The LXX has: evedvonoey eis td mpdcwmrov adirod mvony Cans 
Kal eyévero 6 dvOpwros eis Wuxiy (Soav. It is remarkable that 
Philo quotes this, at least once, with avedpua for mvony (Quod 


det. pot. ins., 22), and that he adds mvedua eorw 9 Wuyas 


weet 
ovola, 
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this can be is not fully explained by the apostle. 
But it is clear that to appreciate his meaning in any 
degree, we must examine the relations between the 
capa wuyxixov, the fit organ and instrument of the 
Wvy7, and the c@yua rrvevpartixoy, the fit organ and 
instrument of the rvedua. And thus we must digress 
for the moment into psychology and ask what St. 
' Paul thought of the relations between capé, copa, 
apuxy, Tvedma. 
IV 

In St. Paul’s language, the terms ‘ spirit’ 
(rvedpua) and ‘ flesh ’ (cap) stand over against each 
other, the former standing for that which is highest, 
the latter for that which is lowest, in man. This 
is the starting-point of his psychology. The word 
auxyn is sometimes used by him in the sense of 
‘ individual,’ much as we use the word ‘soul’ 
(cf. ‘ Every soul of man that worketh evil,’ Rom. ii. 
9; ‘ Let every soul be subject to the higher powers,’ 
Rom. xiii. 1); and it is sometimes used as equivalent 
to bodily ‘ life,’ e.g., Romans xvi. 4; Phil. ii. 30; 
1 Thess. ii. 8. But by St. Paul wuy7 is never used 
as the equivalent of zvedyua, although by the other 
New Testament writers the distinction between 
the two terms does not seem to be observed with 
any precision.1 With him vy never stands for 


1 Cf, Charles, Eschatology, pp. 406 f., who has worked this 
out fully. See Luke i. 47. 
H 
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the highest faculty in man ; ‘it is rather the ‘ life ’ 
of man in its non-moral aspect, that is, the life of 
the flesh. The first man, at the Creation, and every 
son of man, at his birth, is made a ‘ living soul.’ 
This yvyy is exhibited in and through the copa 
wuxexov, which is its vehicle and the theatre, so to 
speak, of its activities. The cduawWvycxdr is the body 
of earth, with all its acquired habits and aptitudes 
and powers, which are largely due to the activity of 
the yvy7 and the direction taken by its energies : 


For of the soule the bodie forme doth take ; 
For soule is forme, and doth the bodie make.! 


This cdpa wuxixov is in continual process of 
decay ; its destiny is death, for it is the theatre 
of sin. But, nevertheless, it is the Temple of the 
Spirit of God: 70 cdma buadv vads Tod év viv ayiou 
TVEVLATOS e€oTLV, OU EyeTE aro Yeod (1 Cor. vi. 19). 
This is what distinguishes man from the lower 
creatures. As in their case, his yuy7 animates the 
cama Wuxexov, but it is not his sole energetic faculty, 
or his highest. For he is made in the Divine 
Image in respect of his rvedua, his spirit, that in 
him which is Divine. Between this and the odp£ 
there is a perpetual warfare; and the cdua Wuyixdv 
is for it an unworthy and embarrassing theatre of 
action. As things are, the cdua WuyxeKdv is the 


1 Spenser, Hymn in honour of Beauty, i. 182. 
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organ and instrument of the vedpua, so far as 
earthly activities are concerned ; but it is not a fit 
or perfect ‘ body ’ for the ‘ spirit.’ 

This ‘spirit’—the true personality—may be 
“quenched ’ (1 Thess. v. 19) by the influence of 
base habits; and it requires to be nurtured with 
spiritual food (1 Cor. x. 8), with which it can no 
more dispense than the vy can dispense with its 
natural nourishment. The mental and moral en- 
dowments which men prize most—wisdom, know- 
ledge, powers of speech, gifts of healing, faith, hope, 
love—are pre-eminently mvevyatixd (1 Cor. xii. 1, 
8-10, xii. 13). All are not of equal value, nor are 
all equally permanent, but they all belong to the 
‘spiritual’ part of man. The‘ spirit’ cannot fully 
express itself without their exercise; and this is 
true not only of such essential graces as faith and 
love, but of faculties purely intellectual as well. 
If we are rightly to pray ‘ with the spirit’ (rvetua) 
we must pray also ‘with the understanding ’ 
(vods, 1 Cor. xiv. 15). It is the rvedya, the Divine 
in man, by which Divine things are discerned. The 
apuyiKos dvOpwros does not apprehend the things of 
the Spirit of God ; that is for the mvevpatuxds (1 Cor. 
ii. 14, 15). And the reason is given in one sentence 
in another context: o d€ KoAdAwpevos TH Kupio Ev 
mvedpud éotww, ‘he that is joined to the Lord is one 
spirit’ (1 Cor. vi. 17). It is because of the essential 
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affinity between the human spirit and the Divine 
Spirit that communion with God is possible. The 
master-thought of St. Paul is expressed in the two 
words év Xpicté ; but it is to be observed that the 
supreme spiritual condition thus described depends 
for its possibility upon the presence of the Divine 
Spirit in man and the kinship of the human spirit 
with God. St. Paul’s doctrine of the Incarnation 
of Christ (and, as we shall see, his doctrine of the 
Resurrection of mankind) has its roots in the 
Hebrew conception of man as made after the 
Divine likeness in respect of his ‘ spirit.’ 

What is the characteristic action of ‘ spirit,’ 
whether human or divine? And what is its most 
natural expression? St. Paul gives the answer 
again and again, and most succinctly at 2 Corin- 
thians iil. 6, TO wvedua Cworoe. ‘The spirit 
quickeneth,’ giveth life. To give life is the char- 
acteristic action of ayvedua, and its inevitable 
expression and manifestation is fo, the presence of 
life. As odpé is always in process of causing decay, 
of decease ; so rvedua is always in process of giving 
forth life. This contrast is continually before St. 
Paul’s mind. ‘The mind (¢povnua, the bent and 
tendency) of the flesh is death, but the mind of 
the spirit is life and peace’ (Rom. viii. 6). It is 
thus that in the spirit we find our freedom, and 
obtain release from the iron chains of physical 
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eran, the panne of the ES PERN 
‘The law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus made 
me free from the law of sin and death ’ (Rom. viii. 2). 
* They that are in the flesh cannot please God. But 
ye are not in the flesh, but in the spirit, if so be that 
the Spirit of God dwellin you. If any one have not 
the Spirit of Christ, he is not of Him. But if Christ 
be in you, the body is dead because of sin; but the 
spirit is life because of righteousness’ (Rom. viii. 
8-10). Such thoughts, of spirit as essentially free 
and life-giving, lead directly to the thought of con- 
tinued life when the spirit has asserted its supremacy 
over the flesh. ‘If the Spirit of Him that raised 
up Jesus from the dead dwelleth in you, He that 
raised up Christ Jesus from the dead shall quicken 
also your mortal bodies through His Spirit that 
dwelleth in you’ (Rom. viii. 11). But the Apostle 
gives no hint here of how he conceives that this 
* quickening ’ of *‘ mortal bodies ’ (7a Ovnta copata 
vpov) is to be brought about. He approaches this 
subject somewhat more nearly in Galatians vi. 8, 
a passage which brings us back to this great illus- 
tration of the seed and the harvest in 1 Corinthians 
xv.: ‘ He that soweth to his flesh shall of the flesh 
reap corruption, but he that soweth to the spirit 
shall of the spirit reap eternal life.” We partly 
make, although we partly inherit, our character ; 
and the seed sown by ourselves will yield its fruit 


eS 
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just as surely as the seed which was ‘sown’ at 
our birth. 
V 


We now return to the antithesis of 1 Corinthians 
xv. 44: omreiperas copa WuylKov, éyelpeTat copa 
avevpatixov. ‘It is sown a psychical body; it is 
raised a spiritual body’; the former being the seed 
of which the latter is the harvest. St. Paul does not 
say that the yvy7 is the seed of which the rvedpa 
is the fruit; between these, ‘the soul’ and ‘ the 
spirit,’ there is no continuity, nor are they really 
akin. They are sharply contrasted. Still less is 
the capé the seed, of which the ‘ spiritual’ body is 
the fruit ; the odpé has no potentiality of life in it 
atall. The céua Woyccor includes the capé indeed, 
but it includes more, in the case of humanity ; it 
stands for all that externally is characteristic of the 
man, his appearance, his gestures, his manner of 
speech, perhaps even his affections, his intellectual 
pursuits, his habits, his temper—all, in short, that 
make up the man as he appears to his fellows in the 
commerce of life. The cdua wuyixor is * the temple 
of the spirit’; but if the spirit be quenched or 
starved or repressed by the flesh, then the man is 
a mere WuxvKds, Whereas, to reach his highest, he 

' The rvedua is directly given by God at the man’s birth; 


compare the passage quoted above (p. 112) from Philo, whose 
view is that the mvevua is the essence, the ovoia, of the Wuy7. 
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should be wvevparixds. The variety of ‘ natural 
character’ is one of the most obvious facts of life, 
but this is quite consistent with that ‘ unity of the 
spirit,’ which is one of St. Paul’s deepest convictions. 
That there is only one spirit amid all the diversity 
of human characters is so certain a postulate for 
him, that he argues from it to the essential unity 
of the Christian Society (Eph. iv. 4). 

Now this c@ua Wuysxov can only reach its highest, 
like all other living organisms, through the passage 
of death. It is not quickened except it die. For 
the process of death can only destroy that in it 
which is akin to the flesh; it need not kill those 
better elements which have such kinship with the 
avedpwa that the veda could tabernacle among them. 
And the fruit which is the sequel of the seed’s death 
is the resultant of these nobler qualities, quickened 
more energetically than before by the rvetdywa, which 
is freed from its old restraints. 

Here we begin to see something of the meaning 
of St. Paul’s conception of Christ as the Life Giver 
(v. 22), of his pronouncement that ‘ the Ultimate 
Man became a Life-giving Spirit.’ For of Christ 
was it also true, that the seed is not quickened 
except it die. Even His Life-giving powers could 
not find full scope except through the release of 
death. He ‘ became a Life-giving Spirit’ at His 
Resurrection, and not in fullest measure until then. 
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Not until He had passed through the emancipation 
of death could His Spirit descend in abundant 
streams of benediction upon His spiritual kindred. 
Pentecost came after Calvary. <Accipe spiritum 
sanctum was the word of power of His Risen Life 
(John xx. 22). And not until He had passed 
through death into the glory of the Resurrection 
could His Spirit be strong to quicken and revive 
those who had died ‘in Him.’ This is the Pauline 
counterpart of the saying, * It is expedient for you 
that I go away ’ (John xvi. 7). 

No explanation is given by St. Paul of the mode 
or manner in which he conceives of the cdua Wuyexov 
of the believer being quickened by the action of the 
mvedwa of Christ upon the +vedya which is the centre 
of the man’s personality. All that he tells us is that 
this is the secret of the Resurrection of Christ. 
After death His copa wycxeov was quickened into 
the c@pua mvevpatixov, ‘the body of His glory,’ the 
action of the Divine Spirit being so overmasteringly 
efficacious, that no sensuous or fleshly element was 
left behind in the sepulchre. It was transfigured 
and transformed, the body of earth being in His 
case, even throughout His earthly progress, a fit 
habitation for the wvedua. For sin had never 
defiled it, nor had temptation ever thwarted the 
activities of the spirit of Christ. But even in the 
best and holiest of His disciples, there is a continual 
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ret Bekecen ae lower and the higher aie 
between the flesh and the spirit; and the spirit is 
not always victor. When it is victorious, it is in 
virtue of the grace of the Risen Life of Christ, that 
is, because of the active co-operation of the Spirit 
of Christ. The Christian’s supreme privilege in this 
life is that ‘even when we were dead through our 
trespasses [God] quickened us together with Christ, 
and raised us up with Him, and made us to sit with 
Him in the heavenly places in Christ Jesus’ 
(Eph. 1. 5). So to live ‘is Christ’ (Phil. i. 21). 
And he of whom this is true may say, ‘I live, yet 
no longer I, but Christ liveth in me’ (Gal. ii. 20). 
The conflict with sin is, as it were, a perpetual 
Passion, ‘ always bearing about in the body the 
dying of Jesus,’ but it is in order that ‘ the life also 
of Jesus may be manifested in our body’ (2 Cor. 
iv. 10). Yet this spiritual power is, while we are 
in the flesh, only ‘ the firstfruits of the Spirit,’ and 
we are in continual unrest while we wait ‘ for our 
adoption, to wit, the redemption of our body’ 
(Rom. viii. 23). This ‘redemption of the body ’ 
is the fulness of the Christian hope. 

Yet the fleshly body has the taint of sin. It is 
not like the fleshly Body of Christ, pure from sin. 
And sin has the seed of death. In so far as it is thus 
tainted, the body of earth cannot survive the passage 
of death. Thus its ‘redemption’ must involve the 
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abandonment of that which is tainted and cor- 
ruptible, in order that the worthier elements of the 
copa Wuyixov may be transfigured and transformed 
into a fit habitation for the spirit. Here is the 
essential difference between the Resurrection of 
Christ and the resurrection of Christians. For Him 
there was no need of a ‘ redemption ’ of the body ; 
by the evolution of death, the cdua wuyixoy became 
the cdma mvevpatixov, nothing being left behind as 
base and unworthy. For us ‘redemption’ is in- 
evitable, and this involves a laying aside of the 
flesh, as we know it and have experienced it. In 
our case, the fleshly body moulders in the grave ; 
but whatever has been best in this earthly habitation 
of the spirit is to reappear, transfigured, ennobled, 
strengthened, to serve as the eternal habitation of 
the spirit hereafter. The capa rvevyatixov does 
not then bear exactly the same relation to the 
oc@pa Wuyixov in the case of the Christian that it 
bore in the case of Christ. 

Nor is the revivification of the c@ua wuycxdy in 
the case of the dead Christian hereafter comparable 
to the revivification of the dead bodies of Lazarus 
and the Widow’s Son. For, in their case, as would 
appear from the narratives, the physical process of 
decay was arrested by a special Divine intervention, 
and the body to which the life (the wuy,) was 
recalled by Christ’s word was the same body—flesh 
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re eod as that which had wale on eavth 
before it was stricken down by death. The body 
of Lazarus when he was restored to his sisters was 
not a ‘spiritual body,’ but a ‘ psychical body ’ 
still. No such change had passed over it. 

In our case, the physical process of decay will 
not be arrested. Our bodies of flesh will be resolved 
into the elements from which they sprang. But, 
for all that, there will be a ‘ something’ which will 
persist, which can be quickened into a larger life 
only through the passage of death. This ‘ some- 
thing ’ is the seed of the spiritual body of the here- 
after, and it will be quickened into life by the action 
of the life-giving Spirit of Christ upon the rvedpa 
which has assimilated and attracted and used it as 
its appropriate organ and instrument. That in our 
bodies which is akin to earth, to the ‘ first man, who 
is of earth,’ will be left behind us. That which is 
akin to heaven, to the ‘second Man, who is of 
heaven,’ will be retained. ‘ As we have borne the 
image of the earthly, so we shall bear the image of 
the heavenly.’ Our bodies shall be *‘ conformed to 
the body of His glory’ (Phil. iii. 21). Such seems 
to be the teaching of St. Paul about the ‘ spiritual 
body.’ 

VI 

At v. 50 the Apostle proceeds to give the answer 

to a question which the foregoing discussion would 
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naturally suggest. He .has explained that the 
capa tvevpatcxov of the future will not be identical 
with the cdua Wwuyixov of the present. How then 
will it be with those who are alive at the time of 
Christ’s Parousia ? Their ‘ quickening,’ as he said 
at v. 23, must precede the quickening of the dead 
in Christ. But ‘ flesh and blood cannot inherit the 
Kingdom of God’ (v. 50); how then are they to 
share in the heavenly life? The answer, he says, 
is a puoTHpcov, a secret that has been revealed to him. 
It could not be argued out on grounds of reason 
alone. But this is the answer. It is indeed the 
case that ‘we shall not all sleep,’ but ‘we shall all 
be changed ’—not through a gradual and invisible 
transformation like that of the seed in the earth, 
but éy aroue, in an instant, upon the sounding of 
the ‘ last trumpet’ (v. 51). For in the Day of the 
Parousia ‘ the trumpet shall sound,’ as the ancient 
apocalypses had told (2 Esdr. vi. 23 ; ef. Matt. xxiv. 
31). And then not only shall ‘ the dead be raised 
incorruptible,’ but we who are living at the time 
‘shall be changed’ (v. 53). The evolution of the 
‘natural ’ into the ‘ spiritual ’ body shall take place, 
instantaneously and not gradually, as in the case 
of the dead. This is the wuorypioy of the portion 
of those ‘in Christ’ who are alive at the time of 
His Second Coming. 

This, then, is the consummation. As he said in 
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v. 23, Christ is the firstfruits of the Resurrection 
harvest ; next are His living disciples ; last of all 
the company of the blessed dead. This shall be 
the complete fulfilment of the prophet’s words : 
‘Death is swallowed up in victory’ (Isa. xxv. 8). 
Another prophet had asked: ‘O death, where is 
thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory ?’ 
(Hos. xiii. 14), as he thought of the irresistible might 
of Jehovah. But the secret of the victory is clearer 
now. Itis‘ through our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 

Having this hope, be steadfast, for earthly labour 
is not in vain, if it be ‘in the Lord’ (v. 58). Every 
act and thought leaves its trace; it affects that 
cama Wuxexov, Which is the precursor of the cama 
mvevpaticov, the companion of the spirit in the 
world which flesh and blood cannot inherit. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE EVIDENCE FOR THE RESURRECTION 
OF CHRIST 


Tue Resurrection of Jesus Christ has been from the 
first a principal article of the Christian creed. ‘If 
Christ be not risen, then is our message vain,’ is a 
sentence which, in some sense, would have been 
accepted by every Christian apologist since the days 
of St. Paul. He was not afraid to make Christianity 
answer with its life for the truth of the Resurrection 
of Christ, and upon this issue the controversy be- 
tween Christianity and its opponents has generally 
turned. It is not possible to exaggerate the im- 
portance of its decision, and (although I have 
nothing novel to urge) I propose to review some 
of the objections which have been urged against this 
article of the Catholic faith, and to recapitulate 
some of the considerations which support the belief 
of Christians that Jesus rose from the dead. 

It will be admitted by all who have any know- 
ledge of Christian history that the most fundamental 
and essential point of Christian belief has always 
been the conviction that Jesus Christ is living, and 


not dead. Whatever may have been disputed, this 
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has always remained unquestioned by those who 
profess the Christian name. The conviction which 
has inspired Christian endeavour and Christian 
hope from generation to generation is the con- 
viction that the Master of Christians is still alive ; 
that He hears those who approach Him in prayer ; 
that He is powerful to redeem and to bless; that His 
ministry was not ended by His death, but that it 
is still continued on earth and in heaven. The 
primitive Christians rested all their hopes on the 
belief that Jesus was a living Master. This is 
clearly set forth in every New Testament document, 
and it has always been confirmed by the spiritual 
experience of those who have learnt to pray. This 
is our starting-point. From the beginning Christians 
have believed that ‘ Jesus lives.’ 

It is hardly less clear that the reason why the 
first preachers of the Gospel held this to be true was 
that they believed that He had appeared on earth 
after His death. Their conviction of His continued 
grace did not rest solely on a general belief in an 
immortality into which they supposed Him, though 
invisible, to have entered. It was rooted in the 
experience of His most intimate earthly companions, 
who bore witness that He had been seen by them 
after His Body had been laid in the tomb of Joseph. 
One of the distinctions of the members of the 
Apostolic band was that they had been ‘ witnesses ’ 
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of the Resurrection. When the place of Judas was 
to be filled, an essential ‘qualification was deemed 
to be that the new ‘ Apostle ’ should be one of those 
who had seen the Risen Christ. Nothing could 
indicate more clearly the importance to the first 
believers of the fact that Christ had risen. They 
believed that ‘ Jesus lives’ because they believed 
that Jesus rose. We may distinguish, with Harnack, 
between the Easter Message and the Easter Faith ; 
but it is certain that the latter, in the first instance, 
depended upon the former. We are still on solid 
ground. No sober critic challenges the good faith 
of the primitive believers as to their witness, although 
he may think that they were mistaken. Theories of 
fraud cannot be sustained. Dr. Schmiedel may be 
taken as representative of the modern school of 
critics who deny Christ’s Resurrection ; and these 
are his words: ‘ The followers of Jesus really had 
the impression of having seen Him. The historian 
who will have it that the alleged appearances are 
due merely to legend or to invention must deny not 
only the genuineness of the Pauline Epistles, but 
also the historicity of Jesus altogether.’ 1 


1 Eneyel. Bibl., iv. 4061.  Schmiedel rightly abandons as 
quite unsatisfactory the theory that the Body of Christ was 
quietly removed from the tomb of Joseph—perhaps by the 
owner (/.c, 4066). This idea, which is adopted by Holtzmann 
(Life of Jesus, English translation, p. 499), was given a wide 
currency some years ago in a sensational novel, but it is not 
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We have, then, to inquire what evidence remains 
to us of these apparitions of the Christ after His 
- burial which satisfied His disciples that He was 
really alive, and that He had conquered death after 
a fashion which justified their worship of Him as 
the Prince of Life. It must be borne in mind that 
while the belief in Jesus as a Living Master would 
be abstractedly possible now to any one who 
believes in a life after death, whether he accepts 
the fact of the Resurrection or not, the Apostolic 
belief in Christ’s sovereignty rested, in fact, upon 
the conviction that He had given proof by His 
manifestations of Himself after death of a victory 
over death which was quite unique and extra- 
ordinary. St. Paul’s affirmation that Christ was 
‘ declared to be the Son of God with power, accord- 
ing to the spirit of holiness, by the resurrection of 
the dead,’ 1 is in accordance with the whole tenor 
of the Apostolic witness. Throughout the Pauline 
writings not only is the Resurrection of Christ 
regarded as a fact of such certainty that it may be 
used as the ground of symbolic language as to the 
new life possible to the Christian believer,? but 


worth discussing at length. It is on a par with the curious 
theory attributed (perhaps in irony) to the unbelieving Jews in 
Tertullian, De Spectac. (§ 30), that the gardener had removed 
the Body of Jesus lest the crowds going and coming might 
trample his lettuces. 1 Rom. i. 4. 
2 E.g. Rom. vi. 4; Phil. iii. 10; Col. iii. 1. 
1 
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incidentally it is mentioned again and again as the 
guarantee of the doctrine of the sovereignty and 
redeeming power of the Saviour.! It is unnecessary 
to rehearse the passages in which St. Paul finds 
in the Resurrection of Christ the pledge of im- 
mortality for the Christian?; but it should be 
noticed that (as has been explained in the preceding 
chapter) even in the great Resurrection homily in 
1 Cor. xv. no attempt ‘is made by the Apostle to 
prove that Christ rose from the dead. That was not, 
for him and for his correspondents, a matter of 
dispute. Some of those to whom he wrote were 
in doubt as to their own future life, and he appeals 
to Christ’s Resurrection as the confirmation and 
guarantee of hope, but he does not stay to prove 
that it took place. His argument has already been 
analysed, but it is important to note here that we 
entirely misapprehend it if we suppose that ‘ the 
Resurrection of Jesus was disputed’ at Corinth.’ 
There is no hint anywhere that such was the case. 
St. Paul’s argument throughout the chapter pre- 
supposes Christ’s Resurrection as a fact and builds 
upon the universal belief of his correspondents in it. 
He reminds them that it is part of the Christian 
tradition which he had received and preached that 


1 £.g. Rom. iv. 25, viii. 34, xiv. 9; 2 Cor. v. 15. 
2 E.g. 1 Cor. vi. 14; 2 Cor. iv. 14; 1 Thess. iv. 14, 
3 Eneycl. Bibl. iv. 4057, 
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Christ ‘ rose the third day, according to the Scrip- 
tures,’ and that He appeared to Peter, then to the 
Twelve, after that to above five hundred brethren 
once for all (é¢azaé), of whom the majority were 
living when he wrote ; after that to James, then to 
all the Apostles. He adds that Christ had also, last 
of all, appeared to himself; but this is not part of 
the tradition to which he appealed, although it was 
a fact of which he was quite certain. Now we 
must observe that this enumeration does not pre- 
tend to be exhaustive, nor do St. Paul’s words 
permit us to infer that he had heard of no other 
appearances of the RisenChrist. He is not marshal- 
ling these incidents as evidence ; he is merely re- 
hearsing briefly the main facts, as well known to his 
correspondents, and as generally expounded by 
Christian teachers. These, then, were part of the 
Christian tradition when the Church of Corinth was 
founded—that is, about 50 a.p.; and not only 
so, but they were part of the tradition which St. 
Paul ‘ received’ after his conversion—that is, as 
early as 35 A.D. 

It is instructive to note the position and quality 
of the several witnesses enumerated in this stereo- 
typed statement. We have, first, Peter, the leader 
of the Twelve, who is represented in the Acts as 
assuming the foremost place naturally and at once. 
This apparition to St. Peter is also mentioned by 
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St. Luke.1. Then we have the * Twelve ’—7.e. the 
band originally chosen by the Lord as His com- 
panions. Of course, the number is not precise, 
for Judas Iscariot left them before the Passion ; but 
the old designation remains in use. It is natural to 
identify the incident to which St. Paul refers with 
the appearance to the Ten in the upper chamber on 
the evening of the Resurrection,? or with the appear- 
ance to the Eleven (Thomas being present) a week 
later.2 But it is perhaps more correct to say that 
St. Paul’s dfOn Trois dH5exa would cover both these 
incidents, for, as has been said, the nwmber—twelve 
—cannot be pressed. It is the manifestation of the 
Lord to the assembled company of His selected 
companions that is the point, and the absence of 
St. Thomas on the day of the Resurrection seems 
to have been what is called an accident; and so, 
even if others were present on the first of these 
occasions, as St. Luke’s language (rods évSexa Kal 
Tovs avy avrots) has been thought to imply,‘ the 


1 Luke xxiv. 34. 

2 Luke xxiv. 86; [Mark] xvi. 14; John xx. 19. 

8 John xx. 26. 

4 Luke xxiv. 38. This inference is not certain. St. Luke’s 
report is much condensed, and it does not follow because others 
were present when the two disciples returned from Emmaus 
(xxiv. 33) that they were present later on when the Lord 
appeared. Between vy. 35 and 36 an interval may well have 
elapsed, as is suggested by the paragraphing in Westcott and 
Hort’s Greek Testament. 
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significance of the appearance would rest in the 
recognition of the Lord by His chosen friends. This 
was from the first regarded as of fundamental 
importance, it being the recognition ‘ by witnesses 
chosen before of God . . . who did eat and drink 
with Him after He rose from the dead ’ } 

St. Paul next recalls an appearance to ‘ more than 
five hundred brethren once for all.’ égddamaé can 
hardly mean ‘ at once’ or ‘ simultaneously,’ as it is 
generally translated, but is rather ‘ once for all.’ ” 
They saw the Lord together, indeed, for that is 
implied in the form of the sentence: as a P@n Tots 
de@dexa means that He appeared to the * Twelve’ 
when in company, S80 #f6n éravw TevTakociots aded- 
dois means that He appeared to a body of more than 
five hundred persons, not that there were several 
separate visions, now to this small party, and now 
to that. But éddaaé implies that the occasion in 
question was the only one on which this large com- 
pany of disciples had so wonderful an experience. Of 
this manifestation we have no other certain record. 
But it is apparent that it must have been in Galilee, 
for in Jerusalem the Lord had not so manyadherents. 
Even after the Jewish believers were convinced of 
His Resurrection they did not muster more than 
one hundred and twenty.? And, according to St. 


1 Acts x. 41. 
2 Cf. Rom. vi. 10; Heb. vii. 27,ix. 12,x.10. 3 Actsi.15. 
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Mark (followed by St. Matthew),! the women at the 
tomb were assured that Christ would appear in 
Galilee, the announcement suggesting that a signal 
and notable manifestation would there be given. 
It is not unreasonable to find a record of this in the 
account of the Appearance to the Five Hundred, 
and to identify it, as some have done, with the 
incident in Matt. xxviii. 16f. St. Matthew, indeed, 
tells only of ‘ the eleven disciples ’ going into Galilee, 
unto the mountain which Jesus had appointed, 
but he goes on to speak of ‘ some’ doubting ? when 
they saw Him. It is difficult to resist the inference 
that he knew that others besides the Eleven were 
present, and that those who doubted after they saw 
Him (a hesitation far beyond anything recorded of 
St. Thomas) were persons who had not known Him 
with the intimacy that was the privilege of the 
Twelve. 

We next come to the appearance to James— 
that is, James, the Lord’s ‘ brother,’ who was the 
official head of the Church at Jerusalem.? St. Paul 
never mentions James, the son of Zebedee, who fell 
a victim early to Herod’s persecution. Of this 
appearance we have no notice in the Gospels ; © but 


! Mark xvi. 7= Matt. xxviii. 7, 10. 2 Matt. xxviii. 17. 

3 Acts xii. 17, xv. 13; Gal. i. 19, ii. 9. 4 Acts xii. 2. 

® The account of it in the ‘ Gospel according to the Hebrews,’ 
preserved by Jerome (Vir. i//. 2) is destitute of any historical 
authority. ‘The Lord, after He had given the cloth to the 
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it is instructive to observe how it falls in with what 
we are told of the Lord’s ‘ brethren.’ That they 
‘did not believe in Him’ during the days of His 
public ministry is recorded in the Fourth Gospel,} 
and so it is somewhat surprising to find them after 
the Ascension among the little company of believers,? 
and to hear of one of their number as the president 
of the Church assemblies at Jerusalem.? But if 
the Lord appeared to James during the days after 
the Resurrection the explanation is not far to seek. 
The incredulity of His ‘ brethren ’ could not persist 
in the face of so wonderful and gracious a sign, 
guaranteed to them by the testimony of one of 
their own family ; and the Church singled out for 
honour one who had been so highly favoured by 
the Church’s Lord. 

St. Paul adds that Christ appeared to ‘all the 
Apostles,’ the title being used in its wider meaning. 
St. Paul never confines the term dzocrodo to the 
Twelve (although this restricted meaning appears 


slave of the priest, went to James and appeared to him; for 
James had sworn that he would not eat bread from that hour in 
which the Lord [reading Dominus] had drunk the cup until he 
should see Him rising from the dead ; and again, after a little, 
“¢ Bring, saith the Lord, a table and bread,” and immediately 
there is added, “‘ He brought bread, and blessed and brake, 
and gave to James the Just, and said to him, My brother, eat 
thy bread, because the Son of Man has risen from them that 
sleep.”’ 1 John vii. 5; cf. Mark iii. 21. 
2 Acts i. 14. 3 Acts xv. 13. 
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elsewhere in the New Testament),! and here he 
distinguishes clearly an appearance to the Twelve 
from an appearance to the Apostles. The mani- 
festations in this list being set down in chronological 
order, it is not fanciful to identify the incident to 
which St. Paul refers here with the manifestation 
of Christ before the Ascension.?, We could not, 
indeed, confidently infer from the Gospel accounts 
of the Ascension that others were present besides 
the Eleven ; ‘but Acts 1. 22, which speaks of those 
who had companied with the Eleven from the 
beginning until ‘ the day that He was received up,’ 
would seem to justify the inference which St. 
Paul’s language suggests. 

The final manifestation which St. Paul mentions 
was not included in the traditional list which he 
quotes. It was guaranteed for him by his own 
private experience ; and, highly significant as it was 
and is, it does not come within the cycle of appear- 
ances which we have under examination; it was 
later than the others, and formed no part of the 
groundwork of the Church’s faith at the beginning. 

We should note at this point how remarkable a 
series of witnesses is here incidentally marshalled. 
The ‘ Twelve,’ ‘ five hundred brethren,’ ‘all the 


' E.g. Rev. xxi. 14 (possibly also ii. 2); Jude 17 ; 1 Peter i. 1; 
2 Peter i. 1; ili, 2, and regularly in the Acts. 
® Luke xxiv. 50f.; Acts i. 6f. ; [Mark] xvi. 14f. 
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Apostles’ ; these are groups as to which there could 
be no mistake. And Peter! and James were, at 
the time of writing, the two most prominent persons 
in the Christian society, St. Paul himself not being 
excepted. That these witnesses of the Risen Christ 
should—even if there were others—be regarded as 
the principal witnesses, to whom the final appeal 
might always be made, is not difficult to understand. 
The three recorded appearances of the Risen Christ 
of which there is no mention in this summary— 
that to Mary Magdalene,” to the two travellers to 
Emmaus,’ and to the Seven at the Sea of Tiberias * 
—have no more than a private significance. Mary’s 
witness would not count for much in the mind of a 
Jew ; and (in fact) the testimony of the women was 
not credited at first. The two travellers were not 
men of any special consequence, so far as we know. 
The appearance to the Seven in John xxi.—whether 
it be described by John the son of Zebedee or no 
we need not now inquire—is not of the same order 
as an appearance to the Eleven, or to the whole 
body of Apostles, or to the assembled Galilaean 
believers. It is quite intelligible that these occur- 

! The importance attached to this manifestation appears from 
the fact that it convinced the Apostles when the report of the 
women had failed todo so. ‘The Lord is risen indeed (dvras) 
and hath appeared unto Simon’ (Luke xxiv. 34). 


3 [Mark] xvi. 9; John xx, 14; Matt. xxviii. 9. 
3 Luke xxiv. 13; [Mark] xvi. 12. 4 John xxi. 1. 
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rences, important as they were, should not be re- 
called in the stereotyped summary of the testimony 
to the Resurrection of Christ which St. Paul quotes. 
And when Dr. Schmiedel urges that if St. Paul 
had known of any other appearances of Christ he 
would have mentioned them in 1 Cor. xv. 5 f,1 he 
not only betrays his misapprehension of the point 
which St. Paul endeavours to establish—viz. the 
Resurrection of Christiaris, not the Resurrection of 
Christ—but he fails to recognise that the Apostle 
is here quoting a formulated statement which he 
had ‘received.’ It is a statement of testimony 
which in any other field of history would be 
regarded as of extraordinary weight, whether we 
have regard to its official character, its numerical 
strength, or the status of the persons who offered it. 
Even if, for the moment, we lay aside whatever 
corroboration for its details can be discovered in 
the Gospels, and decline to enter into the problems 
which a comparison with the Gospels suggests, we 
have in this short passage of 1 Corinthians a state- 
ment of evidence for the Resurrection of Christ 
which cannot be neglected by the impartial 
historian. 

An attempt has been made, indeed, to explain 
away this witness by supposing that, although 
those who gave it were entirely sincere, yet they 

1 Eneyel. Bibl. iv. 4057, 4058. 
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were misled by visions of a disordered and ecstatic 
imagination, which had no objective counterpart. 
Peter and the rest of the Apostles, not to speak of 
Mary Magdalene, thought that they saw the Lord, 
when in reality they saw nothing but a picture which 
they had created for themselves. And so, as Renan 
put it; © Ce qui a ressuscité Jésus, c’est l'amour.’ 
The inadequacy of this theory has often been 
exposed, but as attempts are sometimes made to 
revive it a few sentences must be devoted to the 
point. 

1. That in circumstances of unusual excitement 
men have believed that they saw visions, when in 
truth there was nothing to see—no objective reality 
corresponding to the mental image—is, doubtless, 
quite true.!_ Such delusions have been experienced, 
and may be experienced again. But in all such cases 
there is a mental predisposition to see the vision in 
question. It is hoped for, prayed for, expected ; 
and then it is seen. Now, there is no shadow of 
foundation for supposing that the Apostles expected 
to see the Lord again on earth. To all seeming the 
Cross was the end of His ministry. To find in 
Peter’s remorse for the denial of his Master ? the 
inspiration of his vision is the refuge of despair. 

1 The theory of ‘ visions’ is as old as Celsus, and is considered 


and refuted by Origen (c. Cels. ii. 60). 
2 Enceycel. Bibl. iv. 4085. 
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A theory which needs such an hypothesis to prop 
it up is weak indeed. There is no trace anywhere 
in the New Testament even of a lingering hope in 
the minds of the followers of Jesus that they should 
be gladdened by His return to them after His 
shameful death... There was no expectancy such 
as might, under extraordinary conditions, mistake 
the wish for the fact. 

2. Nor is this all that can be said; for if there 
had been such a predisposition, such a wonderful 
faith that it could survive the Cross and the burial, 
it is difficult to understand how it could have 
escaped record in the Gospels. Arguments e silentio 
are precarious, certainly ; but it is legitimate to 
lay stress upon the omission of a circumstance so 
agreeable to evangelical piety and so honourable 
to the faith of the Eleven as the expectation of the 
Resurrection would have been. But the Evangel- 
ists, on the contrary, are explicit as to the incredulity 
of the followers of Jesus, even when they had been 
assured that the Lord was risen.? 

3. Those who speak of the delusions of the 
imagination must be asked to note that this is not 
a case of a vision seen by this or that individual, 

} This is in marked contrast to the view of the position indi- 
cated in the passage cited above (p. 134) from the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews, in which James is represented as 


looking for a Resurrection of his Master. 
2 [Mark] xvi. 11, 13; Luke xxiv. 11; John xx. 9, 25. 
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but of a vision seen by companies of persons—the 
‘Twelve,’ the ‘five hundred,’ the ‘ Apostles.’ 
Christian apologetic may have made too much of 
this in the past, for there are undoubted instances 
on record of ‘ collective’ delusion, an idea con- 
ceived by one ardent soul being transmitted by the 
contagion of sympathy to others, until all are 
ready to bear witness that they have experienced 
the like. But such instances are rare, and in every 
case where they have been observed conditions were 
present which predisposed and prepared the minds 
of the assembly for the experience in question. A 
plurality of witnesses increases manyfold the 
difficulty of explaining, as the creation of subjective 
fancy, the fact to which they bear testimony. 

4, And, not to delay longer upon this part of our 
inquiry, it is necessary to explain, on the ‘ subjec- 
tive visions’ theory, why it was that they ceased 
when they did, and were experienced no more. 
That a vision which was entirely the product of a 
deep attachment to the Lord should take the form 
which the first believers have left on record in the 
story of the Ascension is not credible from the 
psychological point of view ; for, without pressing 
here any details of that story, it amounts to this— 
that a company of men who had wrought themselves 
to such a pitch of enthusiasm that they simultane- 
ously had visions of Jesus when He was not there, 
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learnt from one of these visions to expect to see 
Him no more. So completely was the lesson learnt 
that their unruly imaginations were forthwith 
brought under the control of reason, and their 
amazing experiences came to an end. That is not 
the course which a disordered fancy pursues. As 
Keim has it, ‘ the spirits that men call up are not 
so quickly laid.’ 

I conclude, then, that the theory of subjective 
visions is insufficient to account for the facts, and 
that there must be recognised behind the recorded 
phenomena the operation of some force external 
to the minds of the witnesses. In other words, 
starting from the testimony of St. Paul, and laying 
no stress, for the moment, on any of the incidents 
recorded in the Gospels, we are led to the conclusion 
that the visions of the Risen Lord were objective— 
that is, they were due to an impression made upon 
the senses of the witnesses ab eatra. 

It is probable that every one who recites the 
Creed, no matter what be the degree of laxity which 
he permits himself in the interpretation of its 
clauses, would agree with this conclusion. Various 
attempts, however, have been made to explain the 
article ‘ He rose again from the dead’ in a manner 
less difficult of credence than that which the 
Christian Church has been accustomed to expound, 
and although I do not think that any of the 
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modern theories of the Resurrection furnish a 
substantial aid to faith, it is right that they should 
have a hearing. Keim, for example, holds that the 
impression upon the minds of the witnesses was 
produced by the direct volition of God, who thus 
confirmed and certified their belief in Jesus as the 
Lord.1 A ‘telegram from heaven’ was sent, as 
he puts it, and it took the form of a vision of the 
Christ. It is clear—and the fact ought to be 
recognised—that this theory is fundamentally 
different from that which appeals to individual 
hallucinations as the spring of Easter joy; for it 
traces the Church’s faith in the Risen Christ to the 
act of God, and not to the easy credulity of man. 
But it is not so clear that this can afford any relief 
to those who stumble at what is called the ‘ miracu- 
lous,’ for it presumes the intervention of the 
spiritual in the physical order, and that, precisely, 
is the difficulty in every ‘miracle.’ And there is 
the further difficulty—to me I confess insurmount- 
able—that Keim’s hypothesis requires us to believe 
that the faith of the Christian Church is based 
upon a revelation from Almighty God which was, 
in fact, misleading and untrue. 

It may be said, however, that account should be 
taken of St. Paul’s omission to tell of any such 
intercourse of the Risen Christ with His followers 


1 History of Jesus of Nazara, by T. Keim [E.T.], vi. 364. 
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as the Gospels, written at a later time, describe, 
when they relate that He spoke to them, that He 
was touched by them, that He ate and drank in 
their company. Now it is undoubtedly the case 
that St. Paul tells of no such occurrences : the word 
#0 implies only that Christ was seen. But what 
does this avail in regard to the objectivity of His 
presence ? If He were seen in reality, and not 
only in imagination, He must, Himself, have been 
present. It has been asserted, indeed, that it would 
be ‘ contrary to the nature of a being appearing from 
heaven ’! that He should be touched or that He 
should eat. But what are the grounds for such an 
assertion ? Are we to be told that the sensation of 
touch demands an objective counterpart, after a 
fashion which is not demanded by the sensation of 
sight? Such crude psychology, or physiology, 
cannot stand fora moment. It is quite consistent 
to say that the Christ was neither seen, heard, nor 
touched—that nothing was present but the crea- 
tion of the fancy of the witnesses. That is an 
intelligible theory, and it has already been examined. 
But to hold, as some critics seem to suggest, that 
the senses of touch and hearing require a material 
object to stimulate them, in a degree which is not 
required by the sense of sight, is quite unphilo- 
sophical. If Christ were really seen, there is no 
1 Eneyel. Bibl. iv. 4062. 
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reason, so far as psychology can tell, why He 
should not be really touched and heard. The act 
of vision is quite as intimately associated with 
material processes as is the act of touch or of 
hearing ; and, on the other side, the true visibility 
of the Christ demanded a materialisation, so to 
speak, of His Personality quite as much as speech 
or the act of eating.1 We are deluding ourselves 
with a crude and unscientific and self-contradictory 
theory if we suppose that it is possible to believe 
that Christ was seen, yet impossible to believe that 
He was touched or heard. This via media between 
the Christian doctrine of the Resurrection and the 
theory of subjective visions only leads to a veritable 
quagmire of difficulty, from which there is no 
escape. The questions whether Christ spoke to 
His followers after He was risen, and whether they 


1 The text ‘ flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of 
God ; neither doth corruption inherit incorruption’ (1 Cor. xv. 
50) has been quoted, indeed, to prove that St. Paul had never 
heard of Jesus eating or being touched after He was risen. 
But thus to interpret the apostle’s words is not sound exegesis. 
As we have seen on a previous page (p. 124), St. Paul here 
introduces the point that those who are alive, in the ‘ natural 
body,’ at Christ’s Second Advent must be ‘ changed’ and put 
on immortality before they can inherit His kingdom. But the 
words have nothing to do with the nature of Christ’s ‘ Spiritual 
Body’ or the powers with which it was endowed, although they 
might be taken to suggest that His ‘ Natural Body’ could not, 
untransfigured and unchanged, have been assumed into the 
heavenly places. 


K 
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touched Him, are questions which must be decided 
by the available evidence, which shall presently be 
rehearsed ; but they cannot be ruled out of court 
by any one who believes that He was actually 
seen. 

Nor, once more, do we give due weight to St. 
Paul’s language if we regard it as witnessing to 
nothing more than visions of Jesus after His Body 
had been laid in the tomb. There is a considerable 
amount of evidence for apparitions of the departed, 
and although I am not prepared to urge that any 
modern instance has been as fully authenticated as 
the appearances of our Lord to the Apostles, yet 
it would be too much to say that the industrious 
investigations of science may not be competent in 
the future to furnish independent proof that 
visitations from the unseen world have been ob- 
served. And it has been supposed by some persons 
that the visions of the Risen Christ were phenomena 
of this character, and that they were no more 
‘miraculous’ than the apparitions of the dead 
which from time to time men believe that they have 
seen. In this view they were objectively real, 
indeed ; but they had no further significance than 
could be found in the assurance which they gave 
the sorrowing disciples that their Master was still 
living in the world of spirits. And in this con- 
nexion emphasis is laid on St. Paul’s omission to 
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mention the empty tomb. He ‘ knows nothing ’ 
of it is the current phrase. It is upon Christ’s 
appearance as spirit that he rests his hopes ; and it 
is to this that he points the sceptics at Corinth. 
The story that the Body which was laid in the tomb 
of Joseph was revivified is no part of St. Paul’s 
teaching ; that was a later development, which we 
find in the Gospels and the Acts. 

An analysis has been given in a previous chapter 
of St. Paul’s palmary argument for the future life 
of Christians ; and it is apparent, as I believe, that 
he did not regard the visions of the Risen Christ as 
of precisely kindred import to the apparition of a 
dead hero or saint. Christ’s Resurrection had for 
St. Paul a significance beyond its incidental 
revelation of the truth that men may live on after 
death ; to him—whether he were right or wrong— 
it had a cosmic significance. He accepted in a 
very literal sense our Lord’s claim to be Himself 
‘the Resurrection and the Life.’ As the ancient 
text, ‘The first Adam became a living soul,’ 
(yvy7) 1! marks the crisis of man’s creation, so * The 
second Adam became a life-giving spirit’ (avevua) 
marks the crisis of man’s redemption, soul and body. 
For St. Paul Christ’s victory over death did not 
reside merely in the fact that His spirit lived on— 
as the spirits of the just live on—in the world 

1 Gen. ii. 7, quoted 1 Cor. xv. 465. 
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beyond the grave, but also in the transmutation of 
the mortal body of the flesh into the immortal body 
of the spirit, and in the demonstration thus given 
that the cdpua Wuyixov may be but the forecast of 
the cama mvevpatixov.' The capa oyixor, which 
is our portion in our earthly progress, is as the seed 
of which the fruit is the cdma rvevpatixov of the 
future. The former is not like the latter, indeed, for 
the seed is not like the fruit nor the end like the 
beginning. But as in the creation of Adam is 
the first seed of our race, sown afresh at each man’s 
birth, so in the Resurrection of Christ is the first- 
fruit of our redeemed humanity, to be reaped again 
and again in the resurrection of the saints. 

It is not too much to say that, although St. Paul 
does not make explicit mention of the empty 
sepulchre, his argument presupposes the belief that 
the ‘ Natural Body’ of Jesus had not been aban- 
doned to the dissolution of death. Precisely at 
this point is there a difference between the Resur- 
rection of Christ and the resurrection of His 
followers. For them the cdma wuyixoy moulders 
in the dust, while they await the cdua mvevpatixov 


1 1 Cor. xv. 46. I have not entered into the inquiry as to how 
our Lord’s Body was raised from the tomb, or how it was with- 
drawn from the graveclothes. Those who desire to pursue this 
question—the answer to which is, perhaps, not within our 
knowledge—will find it suggestively and reverently discussed 
by the late Mr. Henry Latham in The Risen Master. 
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of the eine life. But if Christ’s ‘ Reta Bode 
had remained in the grave, no demonstration had 
been given in His Resurrection of that continuity 
between the cdpua Wuyicov and the cua rvevpatinov 
which is implied in St. Paul’s train of thought.! 
To be certified that there is such continuity is what 
men desire, and the Resurrection of Jesus Christ 
was unique because, in providing this assurance, it 
is ‘ the promise and the potency ’ of the resurrection 
of those who are in Him. It was not upon the 
apparitions of Christ as a spirit that the faith of the 
Church was built, but upon the manifestations of 
Christ’s Spiritual Body, in which St. Paul found 
man’s destiny to be revealed. Whatever we may 
think of St. Paul’s argument, it is important that 
we should understand what he believed it to 
involve. 

These considerations may be reinforced by other 


1 “Christ sought to impress on His disciples two great lessons 
—that He had raised man’s body from the grave, and that He 
had glorified it. Nor can we conceive any way in which these 
truths could have been conveyed but by appearances at one time 
predominantly spiritual, at another predominantly material, 
though both were alike real. For the same reason we may 
suppose that the Lord took up into His Glorified Body the 
material elements of that human body which was laid in the 
grave, though, as we shall see, true personality lies in the 
preservation of the individual formula or law which rules 
the organisation in each case, and not in the actual but 
ever-changing organisation which may exist at any moment’ 
(Westcott, Gospel of the Resurrection, p. 108). 
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expressions of St. Paul which, as being easier to 
interpret, can be more briefly treated. For example, 
when he urges as an encouragement to holiness 
that ‘ if the spirit of Him that raised up Jesus from 
the dead dwelleth in you, He that raised up Christ 
Jesus from the dead shall quicken also your mortal 
bodies through His spirit that dwelleth in you,’ ! 
what is implied is that we may expect to find in 
our own earthly lives instances, on a lower plane, 
of that absolute subjugation of matter to spirit 
which was exhibited in the revivification, in a glori- 
fied mode of being, of Christ’s ‘ Natural Body.’ 
Kvery victory of the spirit over the flesh is but a 
faint picture of the victory of His Resurrection, 
in which the Body was not abandoned, but trans- 
figured and transformed. 

Or, again, what would be the bearing of the 
clause cai . . . érdpn in the middle of the state- 
ment 1 Cor. xv. 3-7, unless the burial of Christ’s 
Body was a matter upon which emphasis needed 
to be laid ? There is only one explanation of the 
clause. It was inserted in this stereotyped formula 
for the same reason which has gained it a place in 
every Christian creed. It brings out the fact that 
the Body which was on the Cross was the same 
Body which, glorified and spiritualised, was the 
object of the adoration of the chosen witnesses. 


1 Rom. viii. 11; ef. 1 Cor. vi. 14. 
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I have dwelt on the witness of St. Paul at con- 
siderable length. But his witness is so significant, 
and has been so unduly depreciated, that it has 
been worth while to show how emphatic it is in 
regard not only to the objectivity of the appearances 
of the Risen Christ, but also in regard to the 
Apostle’s belief that the sacred Body ‘saw no 
corruption ’ in the tomb. We have confined our- 
selves to the evidence of letters admitted on all 
sides to be from the hand of Paul, and we find that 
it is entirely in accord with the sentiments ascribed 
to him in the Acts. In his speech at Antioch in 
Pisidia he is represented (in Acts xiii. 34 f.) as 
arguing that Ps. xvi. 10 is a prophetic forecast of 
Christ’s Resurrection, applying the text exactly 
as St. Peter is said to have applied it at Pente- 
eost.1 ‘He saith also in another Psalm, Thou 
wilt not give thy Holy One to see corruption. 
For David, after he had in his own generation 
served the counsel of God, fell on sleep, and 
was laid unto his fathers, and saw corruption ; 
but He whom God raised up saw no corruption.’ 
In the Acts, just as in the Epistles, St. Paul is 
aware of the empty tomb. And there is no 
good reason for doubting that Ps. xvi. 10 was 
the passage in the minds of the early believers 
when they formulated the statement of 1 Cor. xv. 4, 

1 Acts ii. 31, 


(cena iE i I ELLE, 
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that Christ ‘ rose again the third day according to 
the Scriptures.’ 1 

Before we leave St. Paul one point more must be 
observed. According to the tradition which he 
had received, Christ rose again ‘ the third day.’ ? 
It does not seem that the first believers regarded 
this note of time as anticipated in any Old Testa- 
ment text. The words of Hosea vi. 2: ‘ After two 
days will He revive us :* on the third day He will 
raise us up, and we shall live before Him,’ are 
striking, but there is no evidence that they were 
interpreted of the Resurrection in the Apostolic 
age. The tradition of ‘the third day’ is not 
evolved from the exegesis of the Old Testament. 
But it might be thought that it was due to a 


1 See also Acts xvii. 3, xxvi. 28. Ps. xvi. 10 is the only 
passage which the New Testament writers quote as prophetic of 
the Resurrection, and it is clear that its Christian interpreta- 
tion was by no means obvious before the event. Indeed, there 
is no evidence that the victory of Messiah over death was part 
of the current Messianic teaching. The astonishment of the 
disciples at the empty tomb is explained in John xx. 9 by the 
reflection that ‘as yet they knew not the scripture that He 
must rise from the dead.’ For all that, the Lord is represented 
in Luke xxiv. 46 as teaching that His Resurrection had been 
foreshadowed: ‘ Thus it is written that the Christ should suffer, 
and rise again from the dead the third day.’ 

2 In Jewish phraseology there is no distinction between the 
expressions ‘on the third day’ and ‘after three days’ ; 1 Kings 
xii. 5, 12, and Esther iv, 16, v. 1 are Old Testament passages 
which are conclusive as to their identity of meaning, and in the 
New Testament we may compare Mark viii. 31 with the parallel 
Matt. xvi. 21. 
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recollection of predictions given by Christ Himself, 
such as those recorded by the Synoptists, and this 
alternative is sufficiently plausible to be worthy of 
a short examination ; its discussion, at any rate, 
will serve to introduce us to the evidence of the 
Gospels for the Resurrection. ‘ 

The first prediction of the Passion and Resur- 
rection followed St. Peter’s acknowledgment that 
Jesus was the Messiah. ‘ He began to teach them 
that the Son of Man must . . . be killed, and after 
three days rise again.’! The teaching was un- 
welcome, and the Twelve did not understand it, 
although it was often repeated. They were for- 
bidden to tell of the Transfiguration ‘ until the Son 
of Man should have risen again from the dead,’ ? 
yet they could not repress the inquiry among 
themselves as to *‘ what the rising from the dead 
should mean.’ So, a little later, while still in 
Galilee, it was said, ‘. . . When He is killed, after 
three days He shall rise again 3’; but they ‘ were 
afraid’ to ask the purport of the saying.* Once 
more, as they go up to Jerusalem, the meaning of 

1 Mark viii. 31 = Matt. xvi. 21= Luke ix. 22. 

2 Mark ix. 9= Matt. xvii. 9. 

3 Mark ix. 31, 32=Matt. xvii. 22, 28; cf. Luke ix. 44, 
who omits here, however, any mention of the Resurrection 
promise. 

4 In St. Matthew this is altered to ‘they were exceeding 


sorry, but it is hardly doubtful that the Marcan version is the 
more original. 
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‘they shall kill Him; and after three days He shall 
rise again,’! is not caught. Even on the eve of 
the Passion the Eleven did not perceive what was 
coming, and so did not heed the words, ‘ After I 
am.raised up, I will go before you into Galilee,’ ” 
and were puzzled by the saying, ‘ A little while and 
ye behold Me no more; and again a little while, 
and ye shall see Me.’ The Fourth Gospel is quite 
consistent with the Synoptists as to this. 

Again, both the Synoptists and the writer of the 
Fourth Gospel agree that some of these predictions 
were made in the hearing of a larger circle than 
that of the disciples. St. Mark notes significantly 
that the first of such forecasts was spoken ‘ openly,’ 4 
although Jesus forbade the disciples to tell that He 
was the Christ. In this case, however, there is no 
evidence that others besides the disciples were 
present. But St. John’s statement that after the 
cleansing of the Temple Christ said to the amazed 
Jews, ‘ Destroy this temple, and in three days I will 
raise it up,’ ° is confirmed by St. Mark’s account of 

1 Mark x. 34= Matt. xx. 19=Luke xviii. 33, 34. St. Mark 
and St. Matthew record the curious misinterpretation of these 
words by Jamesand John. They thought that the ‘ rising again’ 
pointed to an assumption of Messianic sovereignty upon earth, 
and they asked that they might share in its highest rewards. 

2 Mark xiv. 28= Matt. xxvi. 32. Not in Luke. 

3 John xvi. 16. 


* Mark viii. 32. This is omitted by Matthew and Luke. Cf. 
also John x. 17, 18. 5 John ii. 19, 
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the charge before the Sanhedrin,! and his record 
that as Jesus hung on the Cross this enigmatical 
saying was cast in His teeth.? These passages show 
that it is not incredible (as has been often said) that 
the Pharisees should have asked a guard for the 
sepulchre, because * ‘that deceiver said, while He 
was yet alive, After three days I rise again.’ 4 

To sum up, then, this part of our inquiry. No 
sayings of Jesus are better authenticated than those 
in which He spoke, in public as well as in private, 
of His approaching death and the victory which 
was to follow; but, at the same time, nothing is 
clearer in the Gospel history than the fact that 
these sayings were not believed or understood by 
those to whom they were addressed. They did not 
prepare the Apostles for the Crucifixion ; still less 
did they prepare them for the Resurrection. The 
belief that Christ appeared among them on ‘the 
third day’ was not stimulated by any conviction 

1 Mark xiv. 58=Matt. xxvi. 61. Not in Luke. 

2 Mark xv. 29. 3 Matt. xxvii. 63; see p. 164, n. 3 below. 

4 J do not cite the saying in Matt. xii. 40; the reason being 
that a study of the parallels irresistibly suggests the inference 
that it is an interpolation or comment of the Evangelist, and not 
a saying of the Lord. It does not harmonise with the argument 
of the context, which is given quite clearly in Luke xi. 29 ff., 
where the interpolation is absent. The only ‘sign’ that was 
given to the people of Nineveh was the preaching of Jonah. 
This was sufficient to bring them to repentance, and thus they 


‘ condemned ’ the men of a later generation who did not repent, 
when ‘a greater than Jonah’ spoke to them (Luke xi. 32). 
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based on His words that they were then to look for 
His revival ; for, in fact, they had never interpreted 
His words of a Resurrection at any time from the 
tomb. This brings us back to the conclusion which 
we have already reached as to the inadequacy of 
the theory of subjective visions ; but what we are 
now concerned with is the tradition that it was on 
‘the third day’ that Christ rose. This St. Paul 
had ‘ received,’ and there is no evidence in either 
Epistles or Gospels that it was originated by any 
cause other than the discovery of the empty 
sepulchre and the unlooked-for appearances of the 
Christ on the third day after His Passion. 

A further inference of importance may be derived 
from what has been said. The form of the sentence 
Ste eynyeptar TH Nuepa TH TpiTn . . Kal OTL WhON 
Kno, eira Tois SHdexa would suggest, prima facie, 
that the first appearances mentioned in this 
tradition took place on ‘the third day,’ and, if 
that were so, they must have been in Jerusalem, 
where Peter and the rest were at that time. But 
if this inference be not admitted as valid, and the 
Resurrection on the third day be certified as quite 
distinct from the visions of the Christ, something 
must have been observed on the third day which 
justified the assertion 67. éyyyeprar. And this 
could have been nothing else but the discovery of 
the empty tomb. If the tradition which St. Paul 
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received is not to be interpreted as involving appear- 
ances in Jerusalem, it must be interpreted as bearing 
witness to the empty tomb. Thus the earliest 
extant tradition of the Resurrection demonstrates 
the inconsistency of the modern theories, that ‘ the 
first appearances happened in Galilee,’ ! and that 
the story of the empty tomb was an afterthought. 
These theories cannot be held simultaneously. In 
reaching this conclusion, be it observed, no appeal 
has been made to the Gospels; and it is remarkable, 
therefore, how completely it is in accordance with 
their witness, which we ous now proceed _ to 
examine in detail. 

The Gospel narrative which most nearly agrees 
with the Pauline tradition is, as we might expect, 
that of St. Luke, who was St. Paul’s disciple and 
friend. He says nothing about a vision of the 
Christ by the women, but he records their experi- 
ences at the sepulchre, which led them to report to 
the Eleven that He was risen.? His narrative is 
clearly based on traditions of the Christian Church 
in Jerusalem,? as distinct from the Galilaean tradi- 


1 Schmiedel, Encycl. Bibi. iv. 4063. 

2 It is an important point that Matthew, Luke, and John all 
agree that the women reported the tomb to be empty before 
Jesus had been seen by any one. 

3 It has been pointed out several times by Dr. Sanday that 
St. Luke seems to have had, throughout his Gospel, access to 
some special source of information at Jerusalem. 
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tion, which, as we shall: see, was conspicuous in 
St. Mark, the disciple of St. Peter, and is followed 
in St. Matthew. The appearances of the Risen 
Christ which St. Luke records—to St. Peter, to the 
two travellers, to the Eleven in the upper room and 
at the Ascension—were all observed in Jerusalem. 
The tradition of that Church would naturally lay 
less stress upon appearances in Galilee, but that 
the Lucan narrative is inconsistent with the occur- 
rence of such can only be maintained if Luke xxiv. 
be taken as an exhaustive report. It does not 
profess to be anything of the kind, and a careful 
examination of this chapter discloses signs of com- 
pression which are most instructive. It does not 
contain towards the end express indications of 
time as distinct from place, but all the incidents 
which are narrated cannot have occurred on the 
day of the Resurrection. The supper at Emmaus 
would not have been earlier than about 7 p.m. ; 
the day was ‘ far spent.’ Then we must allow time 
for the return of Cleopas and his companion to 
Jerusalem, for the rehearsal of their experiences, 
for the recognition of Christ by the Eleven, for His 
partaking of food in their midst, for His exposition 
of Messianic prophecy, for His commission to the 
Apostles to preach throughout the world, for the 
walk to Olivet preparatory to the Ascension. For 
such a series of incidents and discourses we require 
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a longer interval than five hours. And it will 
hardly be maintained that Luke xxiv. 51 represents 
the Ascension as taking place at midnight.} 

The fact is that Luke xxiv. 44-52 is much con- 
densed, and incidents and sayings which belong 
to different occasions are combined, after a fashion 
not infrequent in the Gospels. Had we no other 
record of the appearances of the Risen Christ we 
should not be able to disentangle these various dis- 
courses, although we should be perplexed to find 
room for them all on the evening of Easter Day ; 
but, bearing in mind the compressed character of 
Luke xxiv. 44 ff., we see that it is not inconsistent 
with the chronological data of Acts i. 1-12,? accord- 
ing to which the command to remain in Jerusalem 
until the Holy Spirit had been sent (Luke xxiv. 49 ; 


1 The words of the Epistle of Barnabas (xv. 9) dyouev rhv 
npepav tiv oyOonv . .. ev 7 Kal 6Inoovs avéorn eK vexp@v Kal 
pavepwbeis avéBn cis ovpavovs do not necessarily identify the day 
of the Resurrection with that of the Ascension; for while the 
writer seems to say that both the Resurrection and Ascension 
happened on a Sunday, he does not even suggest that they 
happened on the same Sunday (cf. Swete, The Apostles’ Creed, 
p- 69). 

2 This later account, it may be observed, was intended by its 
author to be read in sequence to Luke xxiv. ; it purports to be 
a continuation, not a corrected edition, of the former narrative. 
E.g., to understand Acts i. 12, which tells of the Apostles 
returning from Olivet after the Ascension, we must have before 
us Luke xxiv. 50, which tells that they were led out from the 
city ‘over against Bethany.’ There is no mention of the walk 
from Jerusalem towards Bethany in Acts i. 1-11. 
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Acts i. 4), and to preach:thenceforth to all nations 
(Luke xxiv. 47; Acts i. 8), were given subsequently 
—probably just before the Ascension. We need 
find, therefore, no difficulty in reconciling St. 
Luke’s Gospel narrative with the record in the Acts 
of ‘forty’ days between the Resurrection and 
Ascension. And in this period time can be found 
for the Galilaean appearances which are elsewhere 
recorded. 

The witness of the Fourth Gospel is admitted by 
critics of every school to be independent of that 
given by St. Luke, and it is, therefore, all the more 
weighty when it corroborates the Lucan tradition. 
This it does remarkably, despite the obvious differ- 
ences of detail. The order of events in John xx. 
(of which the earlier verses at least point back to 
the testimony of an eyewitness) is as follows: 
Mary Magdalene (with others, as appears from the 
plural ov« oiSapuev of xx. 2) visits the tomb, and sees 
the stone rolled away. She hastens to tell Peter 
and John, who go to see the empty tomb for them- 
selves.1_ Then she sees two angels in the tomb,? and 


1 Cf. Luke xxiv. 24, arnd@av rwes rdv ody juivy, showing that 
Peter had a companion. 

2 St. Luke also has ¢wo ‘men in shining apparel’ (=angels ; 
cf, 2 Mace. iii. 26). The only discrepancy between this and the 
Johannine account is that in the one case the vision of angels 
is placed before the tidings of the empty tomb has been brought 
to the disciples, in the other case after it—just the kind of 
discrepancy that might be anticipated in independent reports. 
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this vision is followed by one of the Risen Lord, 
which she reports to the disciples. Christ appears 
to them later on, in the evening, Thomas being 
absent ; and, again, a week later, Thomas being 
present. As in St. Luke’s Gospel, special stress is 
laid upon the identification of the Lord by the 
stigmata of the Passion?; and as in all the reports, 
the appearance of Christ to the Eleven is regarded 
as the palmary sign, the crowning proof of His 
victory. In an appendix (John xxi.) a further ap- 
pearance in Galilee to seven disciples is recorded,? 
of which there is no other account; but by St. 
John, as by St. Luke, the stress is laid upon the 
appearances at Jerusalem. 

In connexion with the Lucan and Johannine 


1 Luke xxiv. 40; John xx. 20. The passage cited by Igna- 
tius from the Gospel according to the Hebrews (Ad Smyrn. iii. 
2) is, as Schmiedel rightly urges, dependent on Luke: kai dre 
mpos Tovs mepi Iérpov nAGev, en adrois: AdBere, nradnoaré pe, 
Kal tere Ore ovk eipl Saypovoy do@parov. Kal evOvs avrod FvavTo 
kal €miotevoay. I have already argued that there is nothing in 
the ‘touching’ recorded in the Gospels which is specially diffi- 
cult of credence if the objective reality of the appearance of 
Christ be conceded. 

2 Harnack holds that the Lost Conclusion of Mark lies 
behind this chapter, but I cannot think that the reasons given 
are sufficient. The affinity which he suggests between John 
xxi. and the Gospel of Peter is much more probable. The last 
words of the latter are: ‘I Simon Peter and Andrew went to 
the sea, and with us were Levi, the son of Alphaeus, whom the 
Lord...’ The scene is plainly the Sea of Galilee, and Andrew 
and Levi may well have been the two unnamed disciples of 
John xxi. 2. 

L 
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narratives are to be placed the last twelve verses 
of St. Mark, not as part of the original Gospel, but 
as an appendix by an early hand. The appendix in 
question corroborates these narratives, upon which 
it seems to be based, but it does not add to them 
any new matter noteworthy for our present 
purpose. It tells of the appearances to Mary 
Magdalene, to the two travellers, and to the Eleven 
in the upper chamber, and it records the Ascension, 
following what we have called the Jerusalem 
tradition. 

We now come to Mark xvi. 1-8 and Matt. xxviii., 
the former of which is but a fragment of the original 
Marcan narrative. That throughout his later 
chapters the author of the Greek ‘ Gospel according 
to St. Matthew ’ reproduces closely the account of 
St. Mark, with additions of his own, is known to 
every student of the Synoptic problem, and in 
following their narratives of the Resurrection it is 
important to bear this in mind. We have already 
seen that in both Gospels? it is recorded that the 
Lord had announced, ‘ After I am raised up I will 
go before you into Galilee. We should expect, 
prima facie, that the Evangelists who record this 
prediction would also record its fulfilment. Further 
St. Mark (followed again by St. Matthew) begins } 
his Resurrection narrative by telling that Mary 

1 Mark xiv, 28= Matt. xxvi. 32. This is not given by St. Luke. 
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Magdalene (she is always named first) and the other 
women were greeted by the ‘ young man’ whom 
they saw at the sepulchre with the words: ‘Go, 
tell His disciples and Peter that He is going before 
you tnto Galilee; there ye shall see Him, as He 
told you.’! However, in the extant part of St. 
Mark the sequel is not told.. The last sentence 
says that the women fled from the sepulchre and 
told no one, ‘ for they were afraid . . .? (ébo8odvTo 
yap ...). 

Let us observe, first, that this sentence cannot 
now be completed with any confidence. éo8odvro 
yap might have been followed by an accusative of 
the person feared,? in which case tods otpatimrtas 
—1.e. the soldiers of the guard, of whom, however, 
St. Mark has said nothing—or tovs “Iovdaious® 
might be the missing words ; or it might have been 
followed by a verb ‘afraid to ...’*; or by pH 
with a subjunctive,® ‘ afraid lest they might .. .’; 


1 Mark xvi. 7= Matt. xxviii. 7. It is instructive to notice 
how this was altered in the Jerusalem tradition, followed by St. 
Luke (xxiv. 6-7): ‘ Remember how He spake unto you when He 
was yet in Galilee, that the Son of Man must. . . rise again 
the third day.’ This purports to be a reference to the first 
promise of the Resurrection in Luke ix. 22. 

2 Asin Mark xi. 18, epoBovvro yap airor. 

3 The Gospel of Peter represents Mary Magdalene as fearing 
lest the Jews should see her visiting the tomb. 

4 Asin Mark ix. 32, ehoBovyro avrov émepwtjaat. 

5 As in Acts xxvii. 29. 
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or the sentence may have ended with an adjective 
like ododpa,! ‘they were exceeding afraid.’ But, 
however it ended, we are not entitled to conclude 
that, according to St. Mark, the women’s silence 
remained unbroken,? and that nothing further 
happened to them. All that can be inferred is that 
up to the point which the story has reached they had 
told no one of the empty tomb and of the message 
which they received there. But the next sentence 
may have narrated their resolution to tell the 
disciples of their experience, which, in the circum- 
stances, would be the course they would naturally 
take. 

This is confirmed by the narrative of St. Matthew. 
Matt. xxviii. 1-8 is undoubtedly based on Mark xvi. 
1-8, the Matthaean editor more suo amplifying his 
original and treating it with freedom *; and thus 


1 As in Matt. xvii. 6; xxvii. 54. 

2 It is easy to illustrate the precariousness of such an infer- 
ence. Suppose, e.g., that instead of twelve verses a couple of 
chapters were missing from St. Mark, and that the extant 
portion ended with ov« dvexpivaro ovdéy (Mark xiv. 61). Would 
it then be legitimate to infer that St. Mark knew nothing of any 
reply made by Jesus to the high priest? Obviously it would not, 
for the narrative proceeds to tell that the next question put by 
the priest did elicit an answer. And so in the present case. 

5 H.g. the hesitancy of the women at first to tell of the empty 
tomb (Mark xvi. 8) is omitted, and their zeal in bringing the 
news to the disciples is emphasised (Matt. xxviii. 8). I have 
not laid any stress in the argument upon details for which St. 
Matthew is to be regarded as the sole authority, Here, as at 
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Matt. xxviii. 9, 10, may be taken as giving a clue 
to what followed the enigmatical édoSoivto yap in 
the Marcan account. Now, these verses tell of an 
appearance of Christ to Mary Magdalene and her 
companion as they are leaving the tomb, evidently 
another version of the appearance, recorded in 
John xx. 14-17 to Mary Magdalene alone. It is 
not explicitly told that the intimation of the 
approaching meeting in Galilee reached the Eleven, 
but it is implied.1 In vv. 16, 17 the meeting is 
described, the words (Sevres avtov of v. 17 having 
reference to the promise éxe? avtov dweobe of v. 7. 


other points in his Gospel (e.g. xxvii. 51, 52), incidents are 
mentioned for which we have no corroborative testimony, and 
which are hard to reconcile with the rest of the evidence. There 
are difficulties, e.g. in the story of the guard and the sealing of 
the sepulchre (xxvii. 62-66 ; xxviii. 11-15), which is peculiar to 
this Evangelist. The employment of legionaries to guard the 
tomb of a crucified provincial would be unlike Roman usage, 
although in this instance the fear of revolt in the name of the 
‘King of the Jews’ may have inspired such an exceptional 
precaution (see also p. 129 n. above). It is still more difficult 
to understand why the soldiers reported their failure to keep 
watch to the priests, rather than to their superior officers (xxviii. 
11), and to plead slumber as an excuse (xxviii. 13, 14) would 
have been out of the question for a Roman soldier. Further, 
the statement that the guards saw the angel who rolled away 
the stone is without corroboration, except in the Gospel of 
Peter, which tells of the vision of the Resurrection by the 
soldiers, and this last is apparently only an exaggerated 
reproduction of the Matthaean story. See p. 186 infra. 

1 Like the narrative of St. Luke, the narrative of St. Matthew 
is condensed and compressed into a small space. 
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Of this manifestation of the Risen Christ I have 
already said something when examining the Pauline 
tradition. It may or may not be identical with the 
appearance to the five hundred (as has been sug- 
gested above, p. 134); but it is clearly regarded by 
the Evangelist as of signal importance, being the 
fulfilment of a repeated promise of Christ Himself. 
It is highly probable that the basis of the 
Matthaean narrative was the lost conclusion of 
St. Mark, which narrated, therefore, an appearance 
to Mary Magdalene (or to the women generally), 
as well as an appearance in Galilee at which the 
Eleven were present. That St. Mark means to 
represent the Eleven as at Jerusalem on Easter 
Day is clear from xvi. 7, and if he recorded any 
appearance to them on that day, it must have been 
at Jerusalem. But he meant to bring them to 
Galilee afterwards.t St. Mark (followed by St. 
Matthew) represents the Galilaean tradition, of 
which we have another trace in John xxi. and in 
the Gospel of Peter. 

We find, then, that while the Gospels preserve 
two distinct traditions as to the appearances of the 
Risen Lord, these are not inconsistent with each 
other. The Jerusalem tradition, as adopted by St. 


1 It is possible that the particular mention of Peter (Mark 
xvi. 7) was intended to lead up to the narrative of the appear- 
ance to Peter known to St. Paul and St. Luke; but the 
inference is doubtful. 
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Luke, does not exclude the occurrence of appearances 
in Galilee, and the Galilaean tradition of St. Mark 
(followed by St. Matthew) began with an appear- 
ance of Christ to the women at the tomb. And 
although the Apostolic summary—perhaps formu- 
lated at an earlier date than either of these—which 
is preserved by St. Paul makes no mention of place, 
it suggests Galilee for the scene of the appearance 
to the five hundred hardly less clearly than it 
suggests Jerusalem for the appearances to Peter 
and the Eleven. No doubt a harmonistic table 
cannot be constructed on the principle that every 
syllable of every report must be infallibly accurate, 
and to assume a principle of this kind would be 
to introduce the gravest difficulties. But such a 
principle is no part of the Christian faith, and it is 
unnecessary to contemplate its logical consequences. 
The evidence for the Resurrection of Christ can 
survive the test of a close scrutiny, even though 
no postulate of minute inerrancy be made on behalf 
of the witnesses; and when so examined with an 
open mind, and without the prejudice that ‘ miracles’ 
are impossible, it is found to be of a high degree of 
credibility. The variations in detail are not more 
or greater than might be anticipated from inde- 
pendent reports, while the minute correspondences 
which reveal themselves to a careful examination 
are very remarkable. The Pauline tradition is the 
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ultimate foundation of ,the Church’s belief in 
Christ’s Resurrection, and its force is not Jessened 
because later narratives tell the wonderful story 
from different points of view. 

There is a sense in which, as Ritschl and his 
school are forward to remind us, belief in the 
historical fact of the Resurrection must be dis- 
tinguished from the belief in Jesus the living Lord. 
The latter belief is, indeed, the essential matter for 
the necessities of the Christian life, and I should be 
ready to admit that no past fact of history can be 
certified by such guarantees as the intuitions of the 
devout spirit provide for the present fact that 
‘Jesus lives. It is very significant that the 
manifestations of the Risen Christ were made to 
believers alone, to those who had the faculties to 
discern the spiritual possibilities of a new life in 
Him ; and it is still true that the evidences for the 
historical fact of Christ’s Resurrection are incom- 
petent of themselves to generate faith in the power 
and the grace of His Risen Life. It is still true 
that ‘ He is made manifest not to all the people, 
but to witnesses chosen of God.’! But, for all 
that, the certitude of the Christian believer can 
justify itself by an appeal to history, and when 
challenged it must be ready to make the appeal. 
The belief that Jesus lives must necessarily be a 

1 Acts x. 41. 
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more intimate possession of the soul than the belief 
that Jesus rose; the one is a religious, the other 
but an historical, belief. Yet, were the latter 
discredited at the bar of critical science, it may be 
doubted whether the former would continue for 
long to dominate the lives of men, and it is, there- 
fore, imperative that we should understand the 
nature of the evidence which has emboldened the 
Church ever since the Apostolic age to declare her 
confession of belief that Jesus Christ rose from the 
dead. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE VIRGIN BIRTH OF CHRIST 


Tue article of the Creed which sets forth the belief 
of the Church that Jesus Christ was born of a 
Virgin Mother has been the subject during recent 
years of a controversy which has caused uneasiness 
to many good Christian people who do not as a rule 
trouble themselves with theological disputations. 
For the mere fact that the truth of the article is 
being questioned not only by those who are in- 
credulous of the claims of Christ, but by some who 
call Him Master and Lord, and desire with un- 
affected sincerity to retain their place and privilege 
as members of His Church, and partakers of His 
redemption, is felt to be significant. The question 
has, indeed, been raised many times in Christian 
history by individual thinkers, but their specula- 
tions have generally been regarded as eccentricities 
of criticism, which might safely be passed by, when 
they were not obviously the outcome of a disbelief 
in the Incarnation. But it has now become appar- 
ent that the Church must re-examine the founda- 
tions of this article of the Creed, for it is being 


urged by some who are entitled to be heard that 
170 
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the progress of knowledge demands a revision of 
her formularies, or, if that cannot be attained, 
that a greater freedom in their interpretation should 
be conceded to her members than has heretofore 
been permitted. We have, therefore, to inquire 
whether the advance of science and the light which 
criticism has shed upon the sacred text of the 
Gospels have, to any appreciable extent, diminished 
the confidence with which a Christian man may say, 
‘I believe in Jesus Christ . . . Who was conceived 
by the Holy Ghost, Born of the Virgin Mary.’ 

The first observation which must be made is an 
obvious one, but needful of remembrance at this 
time as much as at any other period in the Church’s 
history. The article in question is a statement of 
a fact, and not of a theory about facts. It is a 
statement of fact. There is no ambiguity about 
the terms in which it is expressed, nor is there any 
controversy as to what it means. It means that our 
Lord Jesus Christ had no earthly father, and that 
His conception in the womb of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary was brought about by divine agency, without 
being preceded by the normal antecedents of con- 
ception.1 No one has ever supposed that it means 
anything else but this. Every branch of the 


1 Cf. Luke i. 35: ‘The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and 
the power of the Highest shall overshadow thee ; therefore also 
the holy thing which is to be born shall be called the Son of God.’ 
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Church has understood it to mean exactly this. 
And thus the article of the Creed under considera- 
tion must be either true or false as a statement of 
historical fact. There is no way out of the dilemma, 
nor has any ever been proposed. If it be false, then 
all Christendom has been mistaken in this matter, 
since the beginning of the second century, at any 
rate. Ido not desire to rest the case on authority, 
but it is well to call attention at the outset of our 
inquiry to the magnitude of the issue involved. 
Whether it can be proved true or false is another 
question, for, like any other allegation of fact, the 
verdict “not proven’ might conceivably be the 
only safe verdict to bring in. But the statement 
in itself must be either true or untrue. 

Secondly, a fact is here alleged to have taken 
place which is abnormal in our experience, outside 
the ordinary course of nature, and therefore essenti- 
ally miraculous, a signal instance of the divine 
operation. And if the position be assumed that 
‘miracles are impossible,’ or that ‘ miracles do not 
happen’ under any circumstances, then cadit 
quaestio. No one who rejects the miraculous can 
accept this article of the Creed. But if credence 
be refused to it on such grounds as these, then the 
Christianity of the Apostolic age was rooted and 
grounded in a lie, and we must be prepared to 
abandon not only our belief in the Virgin Birth of 
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Christ, but also our belief in His Resurrection from 
the dead and Ascension into heaven. It is quite 
true that in our present ignorance of the inmost 
workings of nature we are not entitled to assert with 
confidence that these extraordinary and unpre- 
cedented occurrences may not all be brought in 
the future under the protection of ‘ natural’ laws.! 
That is a possibility which our children’s children 
may find to be illustrated in countless ways of which 
we can conjecture nothing. But, our knowledge 
being what it is, there is a wide and clear distinction 
between those events whose antecedents we can 
understand, which we call ‘natural,’ and those 
which are insusceptible of merely physical explana- 
tion. And Christianity is deeply pledged to the 
acceptance of both these classes of events. The 
Crucifixion is a ‘ natural’ event; the Resurrection 
is ‘ supernatural,’ as we say, for want of a better 
word, although we do not mean thereby to allege 

1 Thus it has been suggested, in recent years, that the birth 
of Christ from a Virgin is not without natural analogies. 
Physiological observation and experiment seem to show not 
only that parthenogenesis is the normal method of reproduc- 
tion in certain species, but that it can be artificially brought 
about by an appropriate stimulus or special excitation in the 
case of other species (see some references in C. Harris, Pro 
Fide (1914), p. xl). But upon such analogies it would be 
unwise to lay stress, nor are they really complete. It is of 
the essence of the doctrine of the Virgin Birth of Christ that 


it was an unique event, even as He who was thus born was 
unique. 
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that the hand of God may not be as truly discerned 
in events of the natural order; and we cannot 
abandon our belief in the Virgin Birth of Christ 
merely because it is outside the ordinary course of 
nature, unless we are prepared to abandon for a 
like reason the Resurrection of Christ, the prevent- 
ing grace of God, and the efficacy of prayer. 

These obvious considerations are often over- 
looked in hasty discussions of the subject before 
us, and it was therefore worth while to rehearse 
them. But we must now proceed to the considera- 
tion of the main reasons, apart from any general 
abandonment of the miraculous, which seem to 
account just now for the reluctance on the part 
of some sincerely Christian people to recite their 
confession of belief in the Virgin Birth. The first 
and the most common stumbling-block is to be 
found in the supposed insufficiency of the evidence 
for so momentous and extraordinary an event. It 
is clear that a man is entitled to expect good evi- 
dence before he pledges himself to belief in anything 
of the sort. The Virgin Birth is, no doubt, related 
in the New Testament, and there were days when 
any ‘ text’ of Holy Scripture on this or any other 
subject would have been regarded as the ‘end of 
controversy. But we cannot conceal from our- 
selves that those days are over, and that men no 
longer claim for every statement of the Bible 
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inerrancy as to details of fact. We prize its 
spiritual message as much as our fathers did—even 
more highly, it may be, than they did, because we 
have learnt better the conditions under which the 
message was recorded and has been preserved for 
us. But we have learnt, too, that inspiration does 
not necessarily involve an infallible and scientific 
precision of statement. And the question is asked, 
What if the infancy narratives of the first and third 
Gospels are untrustworthy as to the antecedents 
of the birth of Jesus Christ ? The question may 
honestly be put by a believer in the Christian 
revelation, and it is well to say so at once, to avoid 
misapprehension, before we begin to sift and co- 
ordinate the evidence of the New Testament 
writers and of those of the succeeding age as to the 
matter of fact with which we are immediately 
concerned. 

What, then, is the a posteriori testimony to which 
we may appeal? It consists (A) of the narratives of 
St. Matthew and St. Luke; (B) of some phrases in 
St. Paul, St. John, St. Ignatius, and one or two 
other early writers; and something must be said 
as to each of these. 

(A) The narratives in St. Matt. i. and St. Luke i., 
ii. cannot receive full treatment here. But for 
clearness the leading points must be rehearsed. 

Of the two Gospel accounts of the Nativity, 
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neither belongs to what is called the Synoptic 
tradition. This embodies the substance of the 
story of the Christ as originally preached by those 
who from the outset were ‘eyewitnesses and 
ministers of the word.’ It gives the personal testi- 
mony of the Apostles, and begins, therefore, with 
the baptism of the Lord, when His public ministry 
was inaugurated. This was the beginning of the 
good news, and St. Mark’s Gospel, which gives the 
Synoptic tradition in its earliest form, so represents 
it. From the day on which the eleven Apostles 
met to consider their course after the Ascension, 
Christianity claimed to rest on the testimony of 
eyewitnesses, of those who had seen the things 
which they proclaimed as the Gospel. And thus 
in the earliest appeals which were made by Christian 
teachers there was no room for any insistence on 
the manner of Christ’s birth. Whether the Apostles 
had heard of its wonderful character or no at so 
early a date, they could not speak of it from 
personal knowledge, and in any case, therefore, it 
would find no place in the earliest Christian sermons, 
or in that early record of the Ministry, Death, 
Resurrection, and Ascension of Christ which we 
have in the Second Gospel, and which lies behind 
the First and Third Gospels. The Nativity narra- 
tives are independent of the Synoptic tradition, 
and it is quite natural that they should be so. 
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We begin with St. Luke’s account. His Gospel 
may be dated as having been written, at any 
rate, before 80 a.p.; and there is no reason 
for supposing that its introductory chapters were 
written at any later time. The whole book 
exhibits many traces of unity of authorship. 
Now, the problem as to the sources from which 
the author derived his information for chaps. i., ii. 
will probably never be completely solved ; but it 
cannot be doubted that these sources were Jewish. 
The curiously minute account of the ritual at the 
presentation in the Temple, for instance, is worthy 
of note : 


‘When the days of their purification according to the 
law of Moses were fulfilled, they brought him up to 
Jerusalem to present him to the Lord (as it is written in 
the law of the Lord, Every male that openeth the womb 
shall be called holy to the Lord), and to offer a sacrifice 
according to that which is said in the law of the Lord, A 
pair of turtledoves or two young pigeons.’ ! 


Dr. Sanday has observed that this ‘ is very unlike 
St. Luke, the disciple of St. Paul, the great opponent 
of everything legal, and very unlike the date 
75-80 a.D., when the Christian Church had long 
given up these Jewish usages.’* And the spirit 
-of Jewish particularism which appears in these 
chapters, and notably in the Canticles, when 


1 Luke ii. 22, 24. 2 Oritical Questions, p. 1385, 
M 
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considered side by side ‘with the nature of their 
Christology, has led many scholars to infer that 
St. Luke is working here on an Aramaic docu- 
ment which, more suo, he has rehandled and 
impressed with the characteristics of his own 
inimitable style. 

‘ He shall be great, and shall be called the Son of the 
Most High: and the Lord God shall give unto him the 
throne of his father David: and he shall reign over the 
house of Jacob for ever; and of his kingdom there shall 
be no end.’ ! 


‘He hath holpen Israel his Servant that he might 
remember mercy (as he spake unto our fathers) toward 


9 


Abraham and his seed for ever.’ 2 


The Judaic spirit of these passages is unmistakable. 
So too Anna the prophetess spake of the Child ‘ to 
all them that were looking for the redemption of 
Jerusalem.’? The Benedictus tells of the redemption 
of the Chosen People and the horn of salvation 
which has been raised up in the house of David. 
The Messianic deliverance will take the form of 
salvation from Israel’s political and hereditary foes. 
And although Simeon the aged has a glimpse of the 
enlightenment of the Gentiles (such as appears in 
some passages in the later Isaiah), yet the consum- 
mation of his joy is the thought of the glory of God’s 
people, Israel. Dr. Harnack, indeed, and others, 


1 Luke i. 32, 33. 2 Luke i. 54, 55. 
3 Luke ii. 38. 
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regard the Canticles as due to the creative genius 
of St. Luke himself, who caught with marvellous 
fidelity the temper and tone of the period of which 
he wrote; but I cannot think this a satisfactory 
explanation. Whatever may be said as to the 
natrative portions of Luke 1., ii., it is hard to doubt 
that the Benedictus, Magnificat, and Nunc Dimittis 
are Greek translations of native psalms or hymns, 
distinguished mainly from the still earlier Psalms 
of Solomon, by the spiritual insight which they 
reveal, and the dignity and simplicity of the ideals 
to which they point forward.1 

Some writers would go further than this, and see 
traces of an Aramaic document underlying the 
whole of St. Luke’s first two chapters. I confess 
that I do not think the evidence is sufficient to 
warrant this inference. They are, indeed, steeped 
in Old Testament phraseology. At point after point 
language is used which recalls the phraseology of 
the Jewish Scriptures. But St. Luke was familiar 
with the Septuagint version, and it is a quite 
tenable view that he deliberately composed this 
part of his narrative in words which should recall 


1 See Ryle and James, Psalms of Solomon, p. Ix. ‘The 
writings which, in our opinion, most nearly approach our 
Psalms in style and character are the hymns preserved in the 
early chapters of St. Luke’s Gospel, which in point of date of 
composition probably stand nearer to the Psalms of Solomon 
than any other portion of the New Testament.’ Cf. also p. xci. 
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the familiar tales of Hebrew history.1 He was, 
undoubtedly, a writer of artistic genius; and no 
part of his Gospel, not even the parable of the 
Prodigal Son, is written with greater felicity of 
diction than the story of the Nativity. Did we 
not claim for him a higher title to respect, we should 
say that he nowhere betrays a more perfect and 
exquisite taste than here, choosing, as he does, 
to use words already full of sacred associations 
when he set himself to tell of the birth of the 
Christ. 

The late Dr. Briggs, of New York, published some 
years ago an interesting, though not entirely con- 
vincing, theory as to the ‘ sources’ of St. Luke’s 
opening chapters.2, He found no less than seven 
pieces of poetry embedded in the narrative—viz., 
the Benedictus, Magnificat, Nune Dimittis, the Song 
of the Angels, the Annunciation to Mary (in four 
fragments, 1. 28, 30-38, 35-37, 38), the Song of 
Elizabeth (i. 42-45), and the Annunciation to 
Zacharias (1. 13-17). These he held to be manifestly 


1 This is the view of Dr. Armitage Robinson: ‘1 see no 
reason for thinking that he used any pre-existing document at 
this point; he was probably putting the story into writing for 
the first time, as the result of his own inquiries; and his style 
is modelled on the old Hebrew stories, which he was familiar 
with through the Greek translation of the Old Testament’ 
(Some Thoughts on the Incarnation, p. 39). 

2 New Light on the Life of Jesus, p. 162 sqq. 
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translations of Hebrew poetry, and he believed him- 
self able to determine the metre in which they were 
originally composed, six of them being in trimeters 
and one in pentameters. Dr. Briggs suggested 
further that we have a kindred pentameter frag- 
ment in Matt. i. 20, 21 (the Annunciation to Joseph). 
And his conclusion was that we have here the 
disjecta membra of two longer poems of the infancy, 
written in Hebrew, one of which was chiefly used 
by St. Matthew, and the other by St. Luke. These 
poems, he urged, were current among the relatives of 
Jesus after His Resurrection, and would have been 
historical sources of the highest value, St. Luke’s 
story of the infancy being ‘ nothing more than a 
prose setting for the seven poetic pieces given by 
him.’ One is somewhat sceptical as to the pre- 
cision with which the original metres can be de- 
termined, nor is it clear that Luke i. 13-17, or 
Matt. i. 20, 21, are poetry rather than prose, or 
that Dr. Briggs has shown cause sufficient for 
holding that the passages which he culled from the 
story of the Annunciation are merely extracts from 
apoem. But it may be allowed, nevertheless, that 
his general view of St. Luke i., ii., contains an 
element of truth, and that if St. Luke used docu- 
mentary sources at all in these early chapters, they 
were most probably poems like the Canticles. 

The narrative is, indeed, much more than a 
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‘prose setting’ for such poetical pieces, inasmuch 
as they occupy but a small portion after all of 
chapters i., ii. Nor must it be forgotten that if St. 
Luke incorporated quotations of the kind into his 
narrative, he gave them the imprimatur of his own 
authority. He had just declared (i. 3, 4) that his 
purpose in writing was to trace ‘ the course of all 
things accurately from the first,’ that Theophilus 
might ‘know the certainty concerning the things 
wherein he had been instructed.’ And it has been 
abundantly proved many times that, wherever his 
historical statements can be tested, he justifies this 
claim to be a trustworthy historian. It would be 
a strange way indeed of conveying accurate and 
certain information if St. Luke, the careful writer, 
who was a physician as well as an historian, should 
proceed in his very first chapter to set down a 
mythical account of the Saviour’s birth, for which 
his only authority was the phraseology of a current 
hymn. And it is quite certain, so far as any literary 
inference is certain, that St. Luke did not suppose 
himself to be reproducing a ‘ myth,’ and that he 
composed his narrative with a full conviction that 
Christ was miraculously born. 

But whatever we think of the theory that poems 
of the Nativity were in circulation among Christian 
believers when St. Luke wrote, it is clear that the 
story of the wonderful birth must ultimately be due 
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to the Blessed Virgin herself, if it be true ; and that 
St. Luke sets it down as true would naturally 
suggest that he believed her to have told it, if not 
to him, yet to others whose witness had reached him. 
And it is fullof interest to observe that the narrative, 
as we have it, suggests in its phraseology that it 
came ultimately from a woman. Dr. Sanday has 
called attention to ‘ the remarkable mode of dating 
events ’! in such passages as i. 24, 26, 56, where 
stress is laid, in a way that would be more natural 
to a woman than to a man, on the intervals of 
time between the conception of Elizabeth, the 
Annunciation, and the birth of John the Baptist. 
Or, again, in 1. 44 the incident recorded is one which 
would most naturally be dwelt upon and remem- 
bered by a woman. ‘She was greatly troubled at 
the saying, and cast in her mind what manner of 
salutation this might be’ (i. 29). It is from the 
point of view of the Maiden Mother’s experience 
that the story is told throughout. And, more 
generally, the loving tenderness of the details— 
‘she wrapped Him in swaddling clothes’; she 
‘kept all these sayings, pondering them in her 
heart’; ‘the child [7t.e. John the Baptist] grew 
and waxed strong in spirit ’—points, we think, to 
the same conclusion. As Professor Ramsay put it, 
‘there is a womanly spirit in the whole narrative 


1 Critical Questions, p. 127. 
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which seems inconsistent with the transmission 
from man to man.’ ! 

Dr. Sanday has more than once put forward an 
hypothesis to account for the way in which the 
Virgin’s narrative came to St. Luke’s knowledge. 
He observes that St. Luke had evidently access to 
some special source of information about the Court 
of the Herods, and he notes that ‘ Joanna, the wife 
of Chuza, Herod’s steward,’ is mentioned by him 
twice (viii. 8, xxiv. 10). She was one of the women 
who ministered to Christ in Galilee; she was one 
of those who went to the tomb on the Resurrec- 
tion morning, and she probably had witnessed 
the Crucifixion (xxiii. 49). Perhaps, too, she was 
one of the women in the upper room after the 
Ascension (Acts i. 14). ‘On these last two occa- 
sions we also know that the Mother of Jesus was 
in the company, and we cannot doubt at all that 
at this period the two women were much thrown 
together.’ 2 And so Dr. Sanday suggests that we 
have in the person of Joanna the link between the 
Virgin Mother and St. Luke which will help us to 
explain the character of his first two chapters. 
The hypothesis is an interesting one, and is, no 
doubt, quite possible. But we are not concerned 
to lay much stress upon it, for St. Luke’s information 


1 Was Christ born at Bethlehem? p. 88. 
2 Critical Questions, p. 189; cf. Book by Book, p. 399. 
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about the Court of the Herods might have come 
to him in other ways; for example, through 
Manaen, Herod’s foster-brother, who was a 
Christian teacher at Antioch (Acts xiii. 1) and 
associated with St. Paul. We have no direct 
evidence that St. Luke knew Joanna personally. 
But as Dr. Sanday’s hypothesis calls attention to 
a possible way in which the narrative of the Virgin 
might have passed to St. Luke, it is worthy of 
consideration, although few are likely to build 
exclusively upon it. 

We may say, then, summarily, about St. Luke’s 
account of the Nativity, that it is delivered as a 
record of fact by a careful and reverent writer, and 
that the internal evidence of its contents goes far 
to show that, whatever may be its literary * sources,’ 
it is derived in the ultimate resort from her who 
best knew its truth. 

We now turn to the opening chapter of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel, and here we find the story of the 
Nativity told from a quite different point of view. 
In St. Matthew the anxiety of Joseph, as in St. 
Luke the faith of Mary, is the most conspicuous 
feature ; and the most natural inference is that the 
report of the first Evangelist is in part based on 
details supplied by the man to whom the Virgin was 
betrothed. We cannot speak about this account, 
perhaps, with the same confidence with which we 
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may speak of St. Luke’s. « For (1) We do not know 
the date at which St. Matthew’s Gospel assumed 
its present shape. It is quite possibly the latest 
of the four Gospels, and may not be earlier than 
90 a.D. (2) We have no other work from the 
hand of the author, by reference to which we might 
test his accuracy in his record of events. (8) It 
may frankly be admitted that some details of the 
Matthaean Gospel,! such as the resurrection of the 
saints after the Crucifixion (xxvii. 52), the com- 
mission to St. Peter, ‘ Upon this Rock I will build 
my Church’ (xvi. 18), the charge to preach to all 
the world and to baptize in the threefold Name 
(xxvii. 19), belong to a stratum of evangelical 
tradition of whose sources we know nothing, and 
which receives no direct corroboration from the 
other Gospels. (4) The habit of this Evangelist, 
of reporting the narrative of the Christ with the 
words of the Old Testament prophets in his mind, 
may have led here and there to reconstructions and 
accommodations of details.2. And thus, as we said, 
it is difficult to use his narrative with the same 
degree of confidence which we repose in St. Luke, 
although it would be going much too far to treat 
it as untrustworthy in the main. But even allow- 


1 See p. 165 n. 
* Compare, e.g., Matt. xxi. 5, xxvi, 15, xxvii. 34, with the 
parallels in the other Gospels. 
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ing for this, two or three things stand out in regard 
to his story of the Nativity which are noteworthy. 
(a) It is certain that the writer believed that the 
birth of Christ was miraculous. Twenty years ago, 
indeed, it was suggested on the ground of certain 
diversities of reading in the Sinai Syriac, that the 
original text of the Gospel represented Joseph as 
the father of Jesus. It is quite true that in this 
Syriac version phrases occur which would seem to 
point that way: e.g. i. 16, ‘ Jacob begat Joseph: 
Joseph, to whom was betrothed Mary the Virgin, 
begat Jesus’; i. 21, ‘She shall bear to thee a son’; 
i. 25, ‘ He took his wife, and she bare to him a son, 
and he called his name Jesus.’ And eccentric 
readings similar to the first of these are found 
elsewhere, notably in the Dialogue of Timothy and 
Aquila.1 But, despite these readings, the scribes 
have left undisturbed other verses (vv. 18-24) which 
are quite explicit on the point in question ; and it 
is safe to say that no version of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel is extant in any language which does not 
tell of the birth of Christ from a virgin. There isno 
good reason for supposing that the peculiarities of 
the Sinai Syriac here represent the original text of 


1 For the evidence see Rackham in Gore’s Dissertations, 
Appended Note B ; and Sanday, s.v. ‘Jesus Christ,’ in Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible, ii. 644; cf. Allen’s Commentary on St. 
Matthew (in loc.). 
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the Gospel ; and even these do not extend to any 
assertion of Joseph’s parentage, other than is 
found in a phrase inserted in the genealogy, with 
what motive we cannot now be sure. 

(b) The Matthaean account is entirely independent 
of that by St. Luke, and it thus supplies us, valeat 
quantum, with an additional witness for the principal 
fact which it records. Now, two convergent 
traditions, coming from distinct sources, mutually 
corroborate and sustain each other as to the main 
facts which they describe. There is no trace in 
either Gospel that the infancy narrative of the other 
was known to the writer; the details are quite 
different in the two cases, although there is no 
essential incompatibility. And some of the details 
in St. Matthew are those which Joseph might be 
expected to supply. 

(c) In the third place, however prone the first 
Evangelist may be to find prophetic fulfilments in 
historical events, in no case can it be proved that he 
has invented the event in the interest of the pro- 
phecy.t The prophecy which he quotes as fore- 
telling the Virgin Birth of the Redeemer is, as every 
one knows, Isaiah vii. 14: ‘ Behold, a virgin (nIdPy) 
shall conceive, and bear a son, and shall call his 

1 This is well brought out by Bishop Gore, Dissertations, 


p. 33 sqq.; ef. also Knowling, Our Lord’s Virgin Birth, etc., 
p. 40. See p. 251 infra. 
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name Kmmanuel.’ But ‘it does not appear that 
the Hebrew word need necessarily mean more than 
*“young woman ”’; nor does it appear that there was 
any Jewish expectation that the Christ should be 
born of a virgin.’! This may be said even more 
decidedly. ‘No trace,’ writes Dr. Dalman (and 
there is no better authority on a point of the kind), 
“is to be found among the Jews of any Messianic 
application of Isaiah’s words concerning the Virgin’s 
Son from which by any possibility—as some have 
maintained—the whole account of the miraculous 
birth of Jesus could have derived its origin.’ ? 
Whatever we may think of St. Matthew’s application 
of Isaiah’s words, it is quite certain that the story of 
the Virgin birth did not grow out of the prophecy. 
St. Matthew’s commentary presupposes a tradition 
already well established. 

With this view of the relation of the narrative 
to the prophecy most critics would agree. Jewish 
soil would have been very unfavourable to the 
genesis of a ‘ myth’ like that of the Virgin Birth. 
Philo speaks, indeed, in certain passages (e.g. De 
Cherub. 13) of the holy women of the olden days, 

1 Gore, Dissertations, pp. 35, 289. 

2 Dalman, The Words of Jesus (Eng. tr.), p. 276. Dr. 
Knowling (oc. cit. p. 37) quotes an apposite sentence from 
Neander : ‘ Such a fable as to the birth of the Messiah from a 


virgin could have arisen anywhere else easier than among the 
Jews.’ 
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Sarah, Leah, Rebecca, Zipporah, as bearing children 
who had no mortal father; but this is, as Philo 
is careful to explain, a mystical account of the 
fruitfulness of the virtues as due to God alone. It 
is quite beside the point to quote such passages as 
if they had any bearing on the Nativity stories 
of the Gospels. 

But it has been suggested that as the ‘ myth ’ did 
not originate in Jewish circles, it must have been of 
Gentile or pagan origin. And a mass of ‘ parallels’ 
to the Nativity narratives of the Gospels have been 
collected with the view of establishing the affinity 
of the latter to pagan and Gentile thought. But 
the early date at which the Nativity stories of the 
Gospels appear, long before Christianity and 
paganism came into intimate association, the 
aversion and horror with which the earliest Christian 
believers regarded paganism and all its doctrines, 
the intensely Jewish atmosphere of the narratives 
of St. Matthew and St. Luke—such considerations 
prevent us from contemplating these parallels and 
analogies with any feeling other than that of 
curiosity.1 The extravagance of these speculations 
is an indication of the difficulty which learned men 
and acute critics experience when they try to 
explain the story of the Virgin Birth on any 
hypothesis other than that of its ultimate truth. 


1 Cf. M‘Neile, Gospel according to St. Matthew, p. 11. 
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Thus the narrative in St. Matthew i., like the 
narrative in St. Luke, is intended to describe what 
the writer believed to be a fact of history ; it cannot 
be regarded as developed out of prophecy, and 
there is no reason for tracing it to pagan beliefs 
as to the union of gods and men. It seems to be 
ultimately due, in some form and in some part, at 
least, to Joseph. 

Farther than this we cannot go. 

(B) Upon the direct testimony of the rest of the 
New Testament I shall not delay long. St. Paul 
may have meant to convey his belief in the Lord’s 
Virgin Birth when he spoke of Christ as ‘ born of 
the seed of David according to the flesh ’ (Rom. i. 3), 
and as ‘ born of a woman, born under the law’ 
(Gal. iv. 4). But these passages have been appealed 
to on both sides of the controversy, and they are, 
in any case, not decisive. St. John may imply in 
the narrative of the miracle at Cana that the Lord’s 
mother was fully conscious of the miraculous 
personality of her Son (John ii. 3-5); but the 
exegesis is not certain. I shall return presently 
to the implications of St. Paul’s teaching, but for 
the moment we are only concerned with direct 
statements. And so we may consider next the 
remarkably explicit language of St. Ignatius: 
‘Hidden from the prince of this world were the 
virginity of Mary and her child-bearing, and like- 
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wise the death of the Lord—three mysteries to be 
cried aloud, which were wrought in the silence of 
God.’ ! In this passage the virginity of Mary is as 
certain a point of doctrine to the writer as is the 
Crucifixion. Again, in his letter to the Smyrnaeans, 
Ignatius says that he is ‘firmly persuaded as 
touching our Lord that He is truly of the race of 
David according to the flesh, but Son of God by 
[the Divine] will and power, truly born of a virgin 
. . . truly nailed up for our sakes in the flesh.’ # 
It is unnecessary to give quotations from the later 
Fathers. Those from Ignatius are of special im- 
portance because of their early date, and because 
of the Churches addressed. The Christianity of 


1 kal €dabev Tov Gpyovra Tov ai@yos TovTov 7 mapbevia Mapias Kai 
6 TokeTOs adTHs, Guolws Kat 6 Oavatos Tov Kupiov~ Tpia pvoTnpLa 
Kpavyns arwa ev novxia Oeov érpax6n (Eph. 19). In the notes to 
his Ascension of Isaiah, Dr. Charles points out that the words 
in xi. 16, ‘ This [i.e. the virginity of Mary] hath escaped all the 
heavens, and all the princes, and all the gods of this world,’ are 
probably the source of the above-quoted passage of Ignatius. If 
he is right in this—and his argument seems sound—vwe shall 
have outside the canon an earlier witness than Ignatius to the 
doctrine of the Virgin Birth. In any case, it is important to 
notice that the way in which Ignatius speaks of it shows that it 
was a received opinion in his time (a.p. 110). This passage is 
extant not only in the Greek but also in the shorter Syriac 
recension of the Ignatian letters. 

2 Smyrn. 1, adnOas dvra ex yévous Aaveid Kata odpxa, vidy 
Oeod xara OeAnpa Kat Sivayur, yeyevvnpévoy GrnOds ex mapbévov, 
It will be observed that Ignatius treats as parallel and co 
ordinate phrases ‘ being of the race of David according to the 
flesh’ and ‘ born of a virgin.’ 
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Ephesus owed much both to St. Paul and to St. 
John, and it is incredible that the Virgin Birth 
should have been a received dogma in that city so 
early as the year 110 if it had not been congruous 
with the well-remembered teaching of these great 
Apostles. 

Such is the direct evidence to the fact of the 
Virgin Birth which lies behind the Creed. Is it 
sufficient to determine belief? That is the ques- 
tion with which the Church is confronted, and to 
which such discordant answers are being given. 
Before we attempt to answer it, let us put a 
wider question. What amount of evidence would 
be regarded in our own day as sufficient to sub- 
stantiate a statement of the sort? We have seen 
that ultimately the narratives go back to the two 
persons most immediately concerned—the only 
two persons, indeed, who could assert of their own 
knowledge that the Lord was born of a virgin 
Mother ; and we have seen that this was a received 
opinion in the Church in the opening years of the 
second century. Yet—I have heard it urged—if 
in our own day the holiest and best of women were 
to assert that her first-born son came into the world 
while she was yet a maiden, her words, even though 
corroborated by the emphatic and positive testi- 
mony of him who called her wife, would not be 
believed. She might not be harshly judged ; her 
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story might be received with respectful attention, 
but it would not be credited. And, therefore, it is 
asked, What becomes of your appeal to the infancy 
narratives of St. Matthew and St. Luke, accepted 
though they were by the untutored and devout 
minds of the first century, and what profit is there 
in pointing out that they are ultimately derived 
in all probability from St. Joseph and St. Mary 
respectively ? 1 

The answer, when the question is thus stated, 
goes to the root of the matter. The measure of 
our credence to testimony of this kind must 
necessarily depend on the estimate we have formed 
of the Child alleged to be miraculously born. No 
instructed Christian claims that such testimony 
as that of the infancy narratives would be sufficient 
to compel belief if there were nothing exceptional 
in the character and the history of the wondrous 
Child. But we read these narratives in the light 
of the Personality of Jesus Christ, as indicated and 


1 Theological controversy repeats itself, and the reader will 
remember that this is almost a reproduction of Hume’s argu- 
ment against the evidence for our Lord’s Resurrection. He 
propounded the thesis that it would always remain more likely 
that the miracle should be false than that the testimony, what- 
ever its amount, should be true. And although Paley is not in 
favour just now, his reply is exactly to the point. The evidence 
must be read in the light of what we know independently about 
the character of God and the Person of Christ. I venture to refer 
to Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, s.v. ‘ Miracle,’ iii. 886. 
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revealed in His words, His deeds, His Resurrection 
from the dead; and we then perceive that they 
assume a significance which would not otherwise 
appear. This is not to say that our acceptance 
of the Virgin Birth of Christ is governed entirely by 
our @ priori conviction of its congruity with what 
we know of Him, but that the evidence for it—good 
and cogent so far as it goes—receives powerful 
and necessary reinforcement from all that we 
have received from the Bible and the Church 
as to His Incarnation and Resurrection, which 
mark Him off as unique in the history of man- 
kind. 

(1) And, first, as to His Resurrection. I am 
taking for granted here that He really rose from 
the dead, and that He was thus ‘declared to 
be the Son of God with power.’ One must begin 
somewhere in an argument of this kind, and in 
a former chapter some reasons have been given 
which justify us in regarding the Resurrection 
as a certain fact of history, and not only as a 
beautiful and inspiring idea. That ‘Jesus lives’ 
is, indeed, from one point of view the central 
presupposition of Christian faith ; but that ‘ Jesus 
rose’ is the fact which enabled men to believe it. 
And what a fact it is, viewed only (as we say) from 
the physical side! The forces of bodily dissolution 
were arrested in their course, and proved to be 
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subject to a higher law, to the unique and over- 
mastering Personality of Him who had died! Is 
it natural to think that the Body which could thus 
respond to the Divine Will was begotten of mortal 
seed ? ‘It was not possible,’ said St. Peter, ‘ that 
He should be holden of death.2! And if not 
possible, is it unreasonable for us to be ready to 
accept the explanation, offered by the only two 
persons who could offer it, that the human body 
of Jesus carried from the moment of conception 
in the womb the seed of immortality ?? The 
Resurrection of Christ may not prove, as we under- 
stand proof, His birth from a virgin; but the 
Resurrection and the Virgin Birth are, I venture 
to suggest, easier to believe when taken conjointly 
than when either is separated from the other. 
There is a propriety of correspondence between the 
manner of His entrance into this earthly life and 
the fact of His superiority to death, which appeals 
to our sense of congruity. 

(2) And, again, it is a fundamental principle of 
the Christian faith that Christ was morally sinless. 
Whatever else may be discarded, this remains 
essential to the Creed. It is quite true that the 


1 Acts ii, 24. 
* Cf, Augustine: . . . cum dicitur Verbum Dei, per quod 
omnia facta sunt, sic assumpsisse corpus ex virgine .. . ut 


immortalitatem suam non corruperit, ut aeternitatem non muta- 
verit’ (Ep. cxxxvii. Ad Volusianum, § 6). 
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words of Scripture ! do not suggest any connexion 
between the sinlessness of Christ and His miraculous 
birth. And it is, of course, not de fide to assert 
the connexion. Yet there is nothing in Scripture 
to the contrary ; and it is worthy of consideration 
whether the connexion be not intimate and real. 
Certainly, the more deeply the teachings of biological 
science are studied, the more difficult is it to believe 
that any being, born of human parents under the 
ordinary conditions of natural generation, could be 
free from the damnosa hereditas of the weaknesses 
and faults of his ancestry. Not the theologian 
only, but the physician also, will tell us that a 
sinless man would be a physical miracle, no less 
than a moral miracle, and that the two cannot 
be dissociated, so close and intimate in human 
experience is the connexion between mind and 
body. This is not to suggest that there is any- 
thing essentially sinful in the normal antecedents 
of human birth, in the natural processes of genera- 
tion by which the race is continued. That is a 
Manichaean idea, and one which needs to be 
repudiated by the Church as much now as at any 
other period in history. Nor need we enter here 
into the intricacies of the doctrine of original sin, 
true and important as that doctrine is; nor need 
we stay to examine the sources of the story of the 


1 With the possible exception of Luke i. 35. 
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Fall. What is urged here is the simple principle 
that ‘of natural generation we have positive 
knowledge, based on universal experience, that it 
does, as a fact, issue in a sinful person.’! If a 
sinless man was ever born, experience and science 
would alike suggest to us that there must have 
been something entirely exceptional in the cir- 
cumstances of His conception in the womb. And 
the allegation that Christ was born of a virgin 
Mother supplies us with the exceptional antecedent 
of His sinless life of which we are in search. 

To this line of reasoning the reply is sometimes 
offered that, after all, the taint of ancestry is con- 
veyed through the mother to her child no less than 
through the father, and that if we are to press the’ 
argument to its logical conclusion, we are led to 
the Roman doctrine of the Immaculate Conception 
of Blessed Mary; and not only thus far, for to 
secure an untainted offsprmg we must ‘ go back 
along the line of ancestry until we arrive at Eve 
herself, and postulate an uninterrupted chain of 
miracles appointed to preserve from spot of sin that 
progeny which, extending over centuries, was 
finally to lead up to Mary and Jesus.’ 2? This would 
be a reductio ad absurdum of the principle under 
consideration, but it is not really involved in what 


1 Illingworth, Divine Immanence, p. 95. 
2 Lobstein, The Virgin Birth of Christ, p. 86. 
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has been said. For all that has been asserted is that 
a sinless man must have been altogether exceptional 
in his physical origin, and that, therefore, the 
normal conditions of birth are insufficient to 
account for him. Birth from a virgin, which is 
alleged of Christ, is a phenomenon altogether out- 
side our observation, and we are not really com- 
petent to say how far the ordinary laws of inheri- 
tance from the mother’s side would obtain in such 
a case. And, moreover, it must not be forgotten 
that Christ was, in our view, ‘ conceived by the 
Holy Ghost’ as well as ‘ born of the Virgin Mary.’ 
The Virgin Birth presupposes not only the absence 
of human fatherhood, but the presence and the 
power of the Divine Spirit. And ‘if there was a 
Divine agency at work, however mysterious, we 
may be sure that it would at least refine all it 
touched. . . . Can we think of evil as living in 
contact with it—in contact of which we are meant 
to think as the closest and most organic that the 
mind can conceive?’1 The operation of the 
Divine factor may well be believed to have purified 
the human factor which was associated with it. 
Perhaps it might be argued on the other side 
that this last consideration (put forward by Dr. 
Sanday) helps to obviate the moral necessity for 
Christ’s birth from a virgin. If the Divine Spirit, 
1 Sanday, Critical Questions, pp. 153, 154. 
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which was abundantly poured out upon Jesus, be 
thus a force of purification, may we not suppose 
that the inherited tendency to evil would be 
frustrated and removed by the Spirit’s influence, 
even although Jesus were born of human parents 
in the normal way? This was Schleiermacher’s 
suggestion. He supposed that ‘all the natural 
conditions necessary to an ordinary human birth 
must have been present in the case of Christ’s 
birth, but that to these there was added an abso- 
lutely creative act, which did away with the 
traducian sinful influence.’! I need not stay to 
point out that such an hypothesis provides no 
relief to a faith that is distressed by the assertion 
of miracle. Schleiermacher’s ‘ absolutely creative 
act’ is quite as abnormal and miraculous as birth 
from a virgin, while it provides an exceptional 
antecedent to the sinless life of Christ such as 
reason desiderates. All that need be maintained 
is that such an exceptional antecedent must be 
presupposed, if Christ be sinless; and that the 
assertion of His Conception by the Holy Spirit 
supplies what reason demands. We could not 
prove a priori that this exceptional antecedent 
might not have been provided in some other way, 
nor are we concerned to do so. 

(3) Once more ; we must read the story of the 


' Martensen, Christian Dogmatics (Engl. tr. p. 276). 
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Virgin Birth in the light of the Resurrection, and 
in the light of the fact that the Child born of Mary 
was sinless. We must also read it in the light of 
the Incarnation, as presented both by St. John 
and St. Paul. 

To St. John Christ was the Eternal Word ‘ made 
flesh’ for man’s sake. ‘I am not of this world ’ 
(John viii. 23) is a keynote of his Christological 
doctrine. The Personality of Jesus was not human 
—it was the Divine Personality itself which had 
assumed human nature. And this doctrine of the 
Incarnation is at the heart of the most sacred and 
influential beliefs which sway Christendom to-day. 
Now, no prudent theologian will attempt to prove 
that the Incarnation involves a virgin birth. St. 
John never attempts such proof, Probably a 
priort proofs on high subjects of this sort are 
beyond our capacity. But it may at least be said 
that it would be extremely difficult to believe, of a 
being born in the normal way of human parents, 
that his personality was not essentially and funda- 
mentally human, however abundantly the Divine 
Spirit might be poured out upon him. And sucha 
being would not be the Incarnate Christ of St. 
John, on whom the Church has set her hopes. 
There have been in Christian history believers in the 
Virgin Birth who did not believe in the Catholic 
doctrine of the Incarnation, as, e.g., the early 
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Socinians ; but no instance is to be found of any 
who held the full doctrine of the Incarnation, as 
it is expressed in the Nicene Creed, who did not 
also accept the Virgin Birth. ‘God of God’ is 
a formula difficult to grasp, if on analysis we find 
that ‘of God’ does not exclude human fatherhood. 
There is a congruity between the words ‘of one 
substance with the Father ’ and ‘ born of the Virgin 
Mary’ which it is extremely difficult to explain 
away. Talis decet partus Deum. 

St. Paul’s representation of the Christ is quite 
differently conceived from that of St. John, and yet 
his Christology suggests the same inference. Not 
only does he speak of the pre-existence of Christ in 
explicit terms (Phil. ii. 6), a belief which is incom- 
patible with the view that His Personality came 
into being as all finite personalities do, but he 
builds a majestic and stately argument on his 
conception of Christ as the Second Adam, which 
has been examined in chapter v. ‘ The first man 
is of the earth, earthy; the second man is of 
heaven ’ (1 Cor. xv. 47). As the first man marks a 
critical point in the development of the race, so too 
does the Second Man. Each is an unveiling of the 
Divine purpose—a new beginning. To the thought 
of St. Paul, Adam does not more clearly stand for 
a fresh departure in the scheme of creation than 
does Christ. Christ is not the ‘ natural’ outcome 
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of His nation and country; He is not the mere 
product of evolution—He represents an interruption 
of the continuity of the human race. Not a man, 
but the Man, representative of humanity at its 
best, as Adam was representative of humanity at 
its worst ; not one man in the race, but ‘ the new 
Man—the Son of Man, in whom the race is gathered 
up.’! This is St. Paul’s teaching about Christ, 
and once again we should find it very difficult to 
retain it as true if we were obliged to believe that 
Christ was born of human parents, exactly as every 
other man has been born. St. Paul never thinks 
of proving the doctrine of the Virgin Birth; he 
is not concerned with it immediately ; we need 
not even claim that it was to him a formulated 
dogma. It is most natural to suppose that he 
was aware of the fact; but I bring forward his 
Christology now for the purpose of showing that, 
in any case, it is not only entirely consonant with 
the belief that Christ had no human father, but that 
it would be difficult to reconcile logically with the 
opposite opinion. 

We may say, then, that the doctrine of the 
Incarnation as stated by St. Paul and St. John 
prepares us to read the evidence for the Virgin 
Birth with a new and anxious interest. For it 
would be harder, not easier, to accept the Incarna- 

t See a letter in the Life of Bishop Westcott, ii. 308. 
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tion, could we not show cause for believing that 
the entrance of the Incarnate into the world was 
unlike a common human birth. At this point the 
infancy narratives of the Evangelists supply us 
with positive information which to all appearance 
comes from the most authoritative sources. It 
was not only because the Church was convinced of 
the @ priori probability of this miracle and its 
congruity with the doctrine of the Incarnation, but 
because she was able to appeal to the plain record 
of the Gospels, that the article of the Virgin Birth 
received a place in the formal Creeds of the second 
century, a place which it has ever since maintained.* 

And yet it is sometimes urged, because the article 
is not insisted upon in the early sermons of the 
Apostles, and because it is not formulated in the 
Pauline letters of advice to the Christian com- 
munities, that therefore it may now be discarded 
from the Creed. Such a line of argument seems 
to betray a curious lack of perception of the wide 
difference between popular teaching and theological 
dogma. A Creed is not the same thing as a sermon, 


! The Apology of Aristides was written about 180 a.p., and 
in it he speaks of the birth of Christ from a virgin in a way 
which suggests that this was an article in the Creed with which 
he was familiar (see Cambridge Texts and Studies, 1., i. pp. 6, 25). 
And recent investigations of the origin of the Apostles’ Creed 
lead to the conclusion that its earliest form, in which this article 
had already a place, is not later than 140 a.p. Kattenbusch 
would place it as far back as 100 a.n. 
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and the practical needs of the Christian life may be 
satisfied while the intellectual coherence of doctrine 
is but imperfectly understood. We need not 
doubt that many a good Christian man has lived 
and died without definitely formulating to him- 
self the relations of the simple articles of his 
belief, and without any clear apprehension of 
their theological implications. He has not found it 
necessary to think about the article of the Virgin 
Birth. He is able to say, with joyful assurance, 
‘Jesus is Lord,’ and that is enough for him. But 
when the Church proceeds to formulate her theo- 
logy, she has to consider logic as well as life, and 
she has to take account of the interdependence of 
this doctrine and of that. For, in the end, a Creed 
which is not intellectually coherent and self-con- 
sistent will not serve the needs of practical life, 
however possible it may be for individuals tem- 
porarily to ignore certain aspects of the truth. 
Considerations of this character help us to resolve 
the problem which is suggested by the silence of 
the earliest Christian preachers on the subject of 
Christ’s Virgin Birth. Before this came into view 
Christ must have been accepted for what He was, 
the sinless, risen, incarnate Son of God. And to 
proclaim Him in these aspects was the primary 
object of their endeavour, as they are still the 
primary topics of the preaching of a Christian 
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missionary. It is even probable that in the early 
days of Apostolic preaching the secret of the Virgin 
Birth had not been divulged by the Virgin Mother. 
It was a secret which she would naturally and for 
obvious reasons guard with the most jealous reserve 
until it had become recognised among the circle of 
her friends and associates that her Son was indeed 
God incarnate in human flesh. Not until that was 
believed would her wonderful experience be credited 
even by those who honoured her most. And there 
is no proof forthcoming that in the days of the 
Lord’s public ministry He was regarded by those 
who followed Him as other than the son of the 
carpenter ; nor could the contrary be asserted with 
confidence by a Christian teacher—still less could 
it be formulated in a Creed—until the positive 
testimony of His Mother had been made public 
and accepted as true by the primitive Christian 
society. 

We are now invited by some to return to this 
early, indefinite, incoherent position as to the 
fatherhood of Jesus. We are assured that we 
shall thus get nearer to primitive Christianity, and 
that we shall thus remove a stumbling-block from 


1 In fact, scandalous stories were put in circulation by the 
Jews, who scoffed at the idea of the Virgin Birth of Jesus. 
They asserted that His father was a soldier named Ben Pundera, 
probably a corruption (as Dr. Harris has pointed out) of Ben 
Parthena, or Son of the Virgin, 
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the path of those who would follow Christ. But 
does any one really wish that the Christian Church 
should return to that imperfect apprehension of 
Jesus which was all that the Apostles reached while 
He was with them in the flesh ?! That is the most 
primitive form of Christianity which we know, 
and it is far better so to follow Christ, even though 
we cannot answer the question ‘Whose Son is 
He?’ than not to follow Him at all. It is not 
profitable to argue whether or no we should deny 
the title ‘ Christian’ to one who regards Jesus as 
many in Galilee, who hung upon His words and 
profited by His example, must have done. But 
to suggest that this first stage in Christian know- 
ledge is the goal of the Christian intelligence, and 
that the Church would do well to cast to the winds 


1 Coleridge seems to have been of this opinion: ‘ Were it 
asked of me, Do you, then, believe our Lord to have been the 
Son of Mary by Joseph? I reply, It is a point of religion with 
me to have no belief one way or other. I am in this way like 
St. Paul, more than content not to know Christ xara odpka.’ 
He had said just before: ‘In my deliberate judgment the 
Christopaedia prefixed to the Third Gospel and concorporated 
with the First . . . was unknown to, or not recognised by, the 
Apostles Paul and John ; and instead of supporting the doctrine 
of the Trinity and the Filial Godhead of the Incarnate Word, 

.. it... doth greatly weaken and bedim its evidences’ 
(Notes on Aoi Sermon II.). So he speaks elsewhere of ‘ My 
belief that the (so-called) Ebionites of the first and second 
centuries, who rejected the Christopaedia, and whose Gospel 
commenced with the baptism by John, were orthodox apostolic 
Christians’ (On Waterland, p. 286). 
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her formulated Christology, to abandon all pro- 
fession of belief in God incarnate, Virgin-born, 
risen, ascended, would be disloyal—there is no 
other word for it—to the Spirit which was to guide 
her into all the truth. If the article of the Virgin 
Birth is to be removed from the Creed, it must be 
for some better reason than that it was not pre- 
ferred to the Resurrection and the Atonement in 
Apostolic preaching, or that it was not known to 
the little company in the upper room before (in all 
probability) it had been told publicly by her who 
alone could tell it, and before the Holy Spirit had 
descended upon the Church. 

The practical issue is this. Although the article 
of the faith which we have been considering may 
seem to occupy small space in the New Testament, 
its significance becomes the greater, the more it is 
pondered. It is congruous with the Incarnation, 
although the distinction between the Incarnation 
itself and the manner in which it pleased God to 
become incarnate must be maintained, not only 
as a point of theological propriety, but because the 
Bible and the Church alike teach us to place the 
emphasis on the former rather than on the latter. 
Many modernist theologians plead, indeed, that 
belief in this particular article of the Creed ought 
not to be required of lay church people, and even 
that disavowal of it need not be regarded as a 
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disqualification for the priesthood. But it is 
difficult to accept the logic of such pleas, while 
their charity will readily be admitted. Neither 
priest nor layman is entitled to repudiate part of his 
baptismal vow, to reconstruct the Creed to suit his 
individual predilection. It is surely one thing to 
refrain from placing the doctrine of the Virgin 
Birth on a level with the Incarnation and Resur- 
rection, and quite another thing to admit that any 
one has a ‘ right’ to discard it from his creed. No 
priest would be justified in baptizing a man who 
would not confess the Creed in its entirety; so 
much is clear. Why, then, should a priest be 
justified in acknowledging the ‘ right’ of the same 
man to repudiate part of the Creed, after he has 
been baptized ? To admit that different parts of 
the Creed may be held by individuals with different 
degrees of certainty would be a more intelligible 
ground to take, and concessions of this sort are 
probably made every day. But whatever relief 
may be afforded to perplexed consciences by such a 
consideration, it must be strenuously maintained 
that no individual has any right to membership 
of the Christian Church on other terms than those 
which the Church herself has laid down. 

It has been suggested more than once that the 
Church of the Anglican Communion would do well 
to make it known that belief in the article of the 

o 
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Virgin Birth is not essential for a candidate for 
Holy Orders. But it is seemingly forgotten that 
the Anglican Communion could not, of its own 
sole authority, take a step in this direction without 
cutting itself off from the rest of Christendom. 
A national Church has no more ‘ right ’ to repudiate 
an article of the Catholic Creed than has any of her 
members. The Creed is part of her Catholic 
inheritance which it is her sacred duty to preserve 
and to maintain in its integrity. Should she, 
indeed, at any time find it impossible with the 
increase of knowledge to reeommend any particular 
article of her Creed to the intelligence of her 
children, she would be placed in a sore perplexity, 
a perplexity of a kind which she has never yet 
experienced. But it is not too much to say that 
the situation with which she is now confronted in 
regard to the article of the Virgin Birth is a quite 
different one. That article has not been proved 
impossible, nor is such a thesis put forward even 
by those who desire most earnestly that it should 
not be pressed upon individual consciences. Those 
who deny the miraculous cannot accept it, indeed, 
and they never could. But that is no new thing. 
Nor would it be true to say that the progress of 
biological science has made it more difficult to 
accept. Nor is it seemingly less congruous than of 
old with the rest of the Christian revelation. The 
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analytical criticism of the Gospels has, indeed, led 
to conclusions which prohibit appeals to the verbal 
inerrancy of every phrase as decisive of theological 
controversies ; but it would be going a great deal 
too far to assert that the Nativity narratives have 
been proved to be untrustworthy. On the con- 
trary, analysis has revealed to us much of their 
significance which was ill understood in former 
generations. And in these circumstances, hasty 
action or hasty speech is very much to be deprecated. 
The Church will still, as of old, guard this article 
of her Creed ; not only because in the absence of 
demonstration of its impossibility she refuses to 
abandon a doctrine committed to her keeping, but 
because the narratives of the Evangelists are docu- 
ments which must still be reckoned with, and above 
all because a closer study of the meaning of the 
article but brings into clearer view its intellectual 
coherence with the central doctrine of Christianity, 
the Incarnation of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE MAGNIFICAT 


I 


Ir has been argued by some scholars of repute * 
that the true interpretation of St. Luke’s narrative 
of the Visit of Mary to Elisabeth suggests that he 
meant to place the hymn Magnificat in the mouth 
of Elisabeth. A few MSS. of the Latin Gospels 
(a, b, I*), indeed, actually read et att Elisabeth in 
Luke 1. 46; and it has been shown that Niceta of 
Remesiana,? a fourth-century bishop (to whom the 
authorship of Ze Deum is now ascribed by many 
good scholars) followed this tradition, of which 
there are also traces in the Latin versions of 
Origen and Irenaeus. But there is no doubt that 
an overwhelming majority of MSS., versions, and 
early interpreters, are on the side of the traditional 
And Mary said, with which Magnificat is introduced 
in all printed editions of St. Luke’s Gospel. 
Nothing ought to be allowed to set this aside, 


' K.g. by Harnack Das Magnificat der Elisabet (Sitz.-ber. of 
the Berlin Academy, 1900, p. 538 ff.) ; and by Burkitt, Jowrnal 
of Theological Studies, vol. vii, p. 220 ff. 

2 See A. E. Burn’s edition of his Works, p. 76. 
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except some incoherence or inconsequence in the 
text thus attested, of so grave a character that 
internal evidence might, for once, be permitted to 
outweigh the external and objective testimony of 
the MSS. The onus probandi lies with those who 
ask us to abandon MS. authority ; and unless it 
can be shown that there is something in the hymn 
itself, or in the phrases in its immediate context, 
which forbids us to believe that St. Luke intended 
to represent the Virgin as the speaker of it, we must 
continue to accept And Mary said as his introduc- 
tion to Magnificat. 

Let us ask then, are there any tell-tale phrases 
in the context which prove that the reading And 
Mary said cannot be in accordance with the 
original writer’s intention? We are pointed, in 
reply, to the words ody avdr7 in Luke i. 56, which, 
it is urged, indicate that Elisabeth is to be taken 
as the speaker of the preceding verses. The 
sequence of the conversation is as follows : 

i. 40. Mary greets Elisabeth. 

i. 41-45. Elisabeth, being filled with the Holy 
Spirit, salutes Mary in the words Blessed (edoynpévn) 


1] do not enter into the question as to whether the auto- 
graph may not have been And she said, no personal name being 
given, as Professor Burkitt and Professor Harnack and Bishop 
John Wordsworth have suggested. That may be a true con- 
jecture; but the question of interest remains, To whom did St. 
Luke mean to ascribe the hymn? 
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art thou among women . . . and happy (waxapia) ts 
she that believed, because there shall be a fulfilment 
of the things which were spoken to her from the Lord. 

i. 46-55. And Mary said, Magnificat . . . 

i. 56. And Mary abode with her about three 
months, and returned to her own house. 

Now it is quite true that the pronoun ‘her’ in 
the last-quoted verse refers (according to the 
ordinary interpretation) to an antecedent (sc. 
Elisabeth) separated from it by a dozen verses. 
And it is quite probable that this awkwardness of 
phrase accounts for the variant reading Elisabeth 
in i. 46, as is suggested in the critical notes of 
Westcott and Hort. But, surely, awkwardness 
(or freedom) of this kind in the use of pronouns 
abounds in the Greek Bible. Take two or three 
instances : 

(1) Gen. xix. 23-26: ‘ The sun was risen upon the 
earth when Lot came unto Zoar. Then the Lord 
rained upon Sodom and upon Gomorrah brimstone 
and fire from the Lord out of heaven; and He 
overthrew those cities and all the Plain and all the 
inhabitants of the cities and that which grew upon 
the ground. But his wife (1) yuv%) adrod is the LXX) 
looked back from behind him . . .2 Whose wife ? 
Lot’s, without doubt, but the antecedent is a long 
way back, if purity and precision of style are 
demanded. 
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(2) Tobit xiv. 38-12: ‘ Now he (Tobit) grew very 
old ; and he called his son, and the six sons of his 
son, and said unto him... here follows a long 
charge of eight verses . . . And while he was saying 
these things, he gave up the ghost in his bed ;_ but 
he was a hundred and eight and fifty years old ; 
and he buried him magnificently.’ Now the ante- 
cedent of the last ‘ he’ is Tobias, who has not been 
mentioned during a speech of eight verses, much 
longer than Magnificat. 

(3) Acts xv. 1-2. ‘ And certain men having come 
down from Judaea taught the brethren that 
“except ye be circumcised after the custom of 
Moses ye cannot be saved.’ And when Paul and 
Barnabas had no small dissension and questioning 
with them, they appointed that Paul and Barnabas 
and certain others of them should go up to Jerusalem 
to the apostles and elders about this question’ ; 2.e. 
Kal Twes KaTeOovTes aro THS lovdaias . . . yevomuévns 
dé otdcews, Kal Entncews ovK ddiyns TO TlatvrAw Kat 
T® BapvaBa mpos avtovs éta~av avaBaivew Uatdov 
kal BapyaBav ctr. We ask what is the subject of 
éraéay, ‘they appointed’? Probably it is the 
Christian brethren at Antioch; but it might be 
the men ‘from Judaea.’ And the Western Text of 
Acts has actually got the reading oi 5é ¢AndvOoTes 
amo “lepovoadip traphyyerrav avtois TO IlavA@w Kai 


BapvaBa kai tic adrdows avaBaivev, This isa case 
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in which the awkwardness of the ordinary text 
seems to be responsible for the variant reading, 
exactly as in Luke i. 46, Elisabeth is read for Mary 
in a few Latin versions, owing to the distance of 
avTy from its antecedent in verse 56. 

That is to say, there is no real difficulty in 
referring aitj7 to an antecedent a dozen verses 
back, when we recall the freedom in the use of 
pronouns throughout the Greek Bible, and remem- 
ber that even in St. Luke’s writings ambiguity is 
sometimes due to a like cause. Advdr# is not as far 
removed from its antecedent as is the subject of the 
word ‘ buried ’ in Tobit iii. 12 ; and the passage just 
quoted from the Acts shows that St. Luke’s occa- 
sional awkwardness in the construction of his 
sentences may lead to a variant reading and the 
consequent misinterpretation of a pronoun. So 
far as odv avr7 in Luke i. 56 is concerned, there is 
nothing to show that it does not refer to Elisabeth, 
who was the speaker in verses 42-45. 

We have, next, to ask if there is anything in the 
hymn itself which is more appropriate to Elisabeth 
than to Mary. It is urged that, in the absence of 
any indication of the speaker, it might be regarded 
as appropriate to either, and I recognise that, 
modelled as it is on the Song of Hannah—a point 
to which I shall come back later on—most of it 
would be suitable in the mouth of Elisabeth. 
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Comparison may fitly be made with the words of 
Hannah’s prayer (1 Sam. i. 11), ‘ If thou wilt look 
on the affliction of thine handmaid and remember 
me, and not forget thine handmaid,’ which are 
parallel to Luke i. 48, ‘He hath regarded the 
lowliness of his handmaiden.’ And it might be 
added that the words placed in the mouth of the 
barren woman in 2 Esdras ix. 45 show that Magni- 
ficat would be suitable enough in a case like that of 
Elisabeth : ‘ It came to pass after thirty years that 
God heard me, thine handmaid, and looked upon 
my low estate and considered my trouble and 
gave me a son’ (exaudivit me Deus ancillae tuae et 
pervidit humilitatem meam). The Greek is not 
extant, but it is quite clear from the Latin version 
that the author of 2 Esdras (who wrote about the 
same time as St. Luke) would have felt that Luke i. 
48a would be appropriate on the lips of Elisabeth. 
This, however, does not prove that it would not be 
also appropriate on the lips of Mary, and I believe 
that there are definite indications (apart from And 
Mary said of Luke i. 46) that the Evangelist meant 
to assign it to her. For instance, the word dovAn 
of verse 48 (which goes back, as has been said, to 
Hannah’s Song) is surely intended to be taken with 
% SovdAn Kupiov of verse 38. ‘ Behold the hand- 
maid of the Lord’ is all that Mary will say when her 
destiny is revealed to her; and when she breaks 
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out into thanksgiving she speaks of herself in the 
same phrase of humility. 

Again, take the word paxapiotow in Luke i. 48: 
‘ All generations shall call me blessed, or happy.’ 
Although it is from this verse that the Church has 
learnt to call the Virgin Blessed, yet paxapia need 
not mean more than happy, and (as Professor 
Burkitt has reminded us) is a usual word for a 
‘ happy mother.’! Indeed the verse 48b of Magni- 
ficat is but an adaptation of Leah’s thanksgiving on 
the birth of Asher, paxapia éyo, 6Tt waxapifovol pe 
mao at yuvatkes.2, The verb would be appropriate 
for Elisabeth; there is no doubt of it. But, again, 
surely St. Luke intended the use of the verb 
pakapiovow in Magnificat to correspond to and take 
up the salutation of Elisabeth to Mary in verse 45, 
pakapia » mwioTevoaca STL éotat TerEiwaLs TOtS 
NeAaANMEVOLS aUTH Tapa Kupiov. Elisabeth greets 
Mary as blessed (etXNoynuévn) and the fruit of her 
womb as blessed (evAoynuévos); but she also offers 
her congratulations upon the happiness in store for 
her. ‘ Happy is she that believed, for, ete.’ I think 
that to miss this correspondence between Luke i. 
45 and Luke i. 48 is to miss something that the 


1 Beata Maria, not benedicta, which would be the equivalent 
of evAoynuévn in Elisabeth’s salutation, but which has not been 
adopted by the Church as the designation of the Virgin. 

2 Gen. xxx. 13. 
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Evangelist intended to convey. And if the corre- 
spondence was intentional, then St. Luke meant 
Magnificat to be spoken by Mary, whether Map. 
in verse 46 was written by him or not. 

Further, while Elisabeth might say (as Leah 
did) paxapifovciv we wacar ai yuvaixes, it would be 
a gross exaggeration for her to say taaae ai yeveat. 
Zacharias had, indeed, been told of the son that 
she should bear, zroddol émi tH yevéoes avTod 
yapynoovra: (i. 14); but the thankfulness of Elisabeth 
is not once connected with any anticipations of the 
future greatness of her son. She is humbly 
thankful that her ‘reproach’ has been removed 
(i. 25; cf. i. 36); that is all. Her exultation in 
vv. 42-45 is ascribed to her recognition of the 
supreme blessing in store for Mary, 7.e. that she 
should be the mother of Messiah ; and to pass from 
this to an utterance of thanksgiving for the lesser 
joy of her own motherhood (as we must suppose 
her to do, if Magnificat is hers) would be inexplicable 
at this point of the narrative. For Magnificat is 
clearly a hymn of exultation for mercies personal 
to the speaker (uaxapiotcow pe... éroincév por 
peyana). 

And, more generally, it would be, as it seems, to 
rob St. Luke’s narrative of its climax, if Magnificat 
were not spoken by Mary. For in that case, she 
would be represented as receiving in unbroken 
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silence the greeting and the sympathy of Elisabeth, 
which it was the object of her visit to elicit. Let 
us go through the story as it stands, and I believe 
we shall be impressed with its artistic completeness 
and its coherence. 

The incident with which St. Luke connects the 
recitation of Magnificat is the visit of Mary to her 
kinswoman Elisabeth, Mary has learned from a 
heavenly messenger of the destiny in store for her ; 
and she goes in haste (sera cmovdyjs)—how natural 
the story is!—to tell of her perplexity and her 
trembling hope to an older woman, who will sym- 
pathise and understand, for she, too, is soon to be 
a mother. And her confidence is not misplaced. 
Whatever others may think, Elisabeth greets her 
as Blessed (edrAoynuévyn, favoured by God), and with 
quick intuition—with a Divine inspiration of sym- 
pathy—pours out impassioned words of joy and of 
reverent congratulation for the young Maiden who 
is to realise at last the dream of every Jewish 
woman of the house of David, by becoming the 
mother of the national Deliverer, the long-looked- 
for Messiah. And then the gladness of being under- 
stood,! of being believed, breaks out into humble 
thanksgiving to God who has counted her worthy 
of so great adestiny. ‘ And Mary said, Magnificat.’ 


’ This is well brought out by Lange, The Life of Christ, vol. i. 
p. 568 ff. (Eng. tr.). 
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To place Magnificat in the mouth of Elisabeth at 
this point would be prosaic indeed. 


II 


It has sometimes been thought that the Evangelist 
intends to represent the Virgin as giving utterance 
to this hymn of praise in a moment of prophetic or 
poetic inspiration, and, as it were, extempore. Such 
a view is, no doubt, possible, although it is not 
easy to understand how an extemporaneous thanks- 
giving could be afterwards recalled to memory and 
actually recorded. In moments of deep emotion, 
men and women are apt to express themselves more 
eloquently and more poetically than is their wont 
in the ordinary affairs of life.1 The warnings and 
promises of the prophets are as often clothed in the 
language of poetry as in the language of prose ; and, 
indeed, in Hebrew it is not easy to distinguish 
between impassioned prose and poetry. We may 
grant that it is possible—although, surely, it is 
improbable—that Magnificat was the spontaneous 
outpouring of a thankful heart, stirred to its depths 
by a marvellous experience of God’s favour. But, 
at any rate, St. Luke does not say that it was so. 
His statement is simply that the Hymn which we 
call Magnificat was Mary’s response to the greeting 


1 Cf. 1 Cor. xiv. for prophetic utterances of this kind. 
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of Elisabeth; he does not say that it was an 
original composition of her own, or used by her for 
the first time. 

We must examine the piece to see whether it is 
like an extempore utterance or whether, like the 
best lyric poetry, it is constructed with due regard 
to rhythm and balance. And when we thus 
examine it, we can hardly doubt that the words of 
Mary’s thanksgiving are the words of an existing 
hymn, which she applied—perhaps with the modi- 
fication of a word here and there—to her own 
circumstances and her own destiny. The hymn is, 
in part, appropriate to others besides the Blessed 
Virgin, and thus most of it would not be out of 
place if spoken by Elisabeth, as some persons hold 
it was intended by St. Luke to be. 

I am not, however, convinced by Dr. Harnack’s 
reasoning that the hymn is St. Luke’s own com- 
position ; for I see little to favour such a thought. 
It is not Luke’s habit to invent speeches for the 
persons who come into his narrative ; the speeches 
in the Acts are not like the speeches in Thucydides, 
which are obviously ‘made up’ by the historian. 
St. Luke, on the other hand, ascribes the recitation 
of hymns of thanksgiving to Mary, to Zacharias, 
to Simeon, because he believes that they uttered 
them, not that he may add an artistic touch to his 
narrative. It is worth observing that he places 
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no such hymn in the mouth of Anna the aged 
prophetess, although he tells that she, like Simeon, 
“gave thanks to God, and spake of Him to all 
them that were looking for the redemption of 
Jerusalem.’! But St. Luke gives no hymn here ; 
he only gives us hymns where he has learned that 
they were actually used. And those that he has 
preserved for us have none of the characteristic 
marks of his own style; neither in language nor 
in thought are they in the least like the rest of 
his Gospel. They are no inventions or composi- 
tions of his. 

The striking similarity of Magnificat to the Song 
of Hannah in 1 Samuel has, of course, been noticed 
by every careful reader. In both we have as the 
theme the reversal of the world’s judgments, the 
overthrow of the mighty and of kingdoms, the 
satisfaction of the hungry, the discomfiture of the 
rich. The speaker in both cases is an expectant 
mother who exults in the Divine Mercy which has 
been shown her, although one need not stay to 
emphasise the difference between the two cases. 
But the similarity in structure between the two 
Songs is so close as to suggest—what is in itself 
in no way improbable—that both are hymns in 
which Jewish women were accustomed to pour 
out their heart’s thanksgiving. No race has ever 

1 Luke ii. 38. 
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thought more of the dignity and blessedness of 
motherhood than did the Jewish race, and the 
eager expectation of Messiah, which was the root 
of all their national hopes, would be most keenly 
felt by the young mothers of Israel. That we may 
see how intensely Jewish is the Hymn of the 
Virgin it is only necessary to set down some 
parallels from the Old Testament to its beautiful 
phrases. These will show that there is no single 
phrase which was not familiar to every pious Jew. 


i. 46. My heart rejoiceth in the Lord is the 
opening phrase of the Song of Hannah ; 1 
I will rejoice in the Lord, I will joy in 

47. the God of my salvation is the climax of 
the prayer of Habakkuk.? 

48. If Thou wilt look on the affliction of thine 
handmaid * was the prayer which Hannah 
prayed in her grief; the Lord hath respect 
unto the lowly is the assurance of a 
Psalmist.* 

Happy am I, for the daughters will call me 
happy (or blessed)® is Leah’s exclama- 
tion of joy in the birth of a son, who 
though not hers would be counted as 
of her household. 

1 1 Sam, ii. 1. 


2 Hab. iii. 18; cf Ps. xxxv. 9; Isa. xxv. 9, Ixi. 10. 
3 1 Sam, i. 11. * Ps. oxxxyili, 6. 5 Gen. xxx, 13, 


49. 


50. 


51. 


52. 


53. 
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The Lord hath done great things for us} 
is the ery of one Psalmist; Holy and 
reverend is His Name? is the call to 
adoration by another. 


The mercy of the Lord is from everlasting to 
everlasting upon them that fear Him® is 
the assurance of yet another. 


Put on strength, O arm of the Lord* is a 
prophet’s prayer. Thou hast humbled the 
proud as one that is wounded: Thou hast 
scattered thine enemies with the arm of Thy 
strength ® is a verse from the Greek version 


of the 89th Psalm. 


He poureth contempt upon princes: * He 
overthroweth the mighty:’ He setteth up 
on high those that be low;® these are 
phrases from the Book of Job. 


He filleth the hungry soul with goodness °® 
is from the Psalter; The Lord maketh 
poor and maketh rich; He bringeth low, 
He also lifteth wp '° is, again, from the 
Song of Hannah. 


1 Ps. exxvi. 3. 2 Ps. cxi. 9; cf. Isa, lvii. 15. 
3 Ps, ciii. 17. Salsa lie 9) : 

5 Ps. lxxxix. 10. 8 Job xii. 21. 

7 Job xii. 19; cf. Ecclus. x. 14. 

8 Job v. 11. 9 Ps. evii. 9. 

101 Sam. ii. 7. 
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54. He hath remembered His mercy and His 
faithfulness towards the house of Israel is 
from the 98th Psalm !; Thou wilt perform 
the truth to Jacob and the mercy to Abraham 
which Thou hast sworn unto our fathers 
from the days of old® is from the prophet 
Micah. 


It is quite clear that Magnificat is a cento from the 
Old Testament. There is no distinctly Christian 
phrase in it, although every phrase is suggestive 
of a Christian meaning. Other parallels have been 
found to its language in the Sacred Songs of the 
Jews, gathered in the remarkable collection which 
was called the Psalter of Solomon.? And Bishop 
Chase has suggested parallels from the ancient 
Prayers of the Synagogue.* That is not surprising, 
for all alike have their roots in the Old Testament. 
The Advent Canticles of the Christian Church are 
the last notes of Hebrew song; they mark the 
moment of transition from Old Testament to New 
Testament, from the Law to the Gospel, from 
the Promises of Hope to their Consummation in 
Grace. 

1 Ps, xcviii. 3; cf. Isa. xli. 8. 

2 Mice. vii. 20. 

* See Ryle and James, The Psalms of Solomon, p. xci. 

* Chase, The Lord’s Prayer in the Early Church, p. 147. 
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III 


But it is time to analyse the Hymn itself, and 
to seek to discover its leading thoughts. Hebrew 
poetry—and whether Magnificat was originally 
written in Hebrew or not,! it is constructed after 
the model of a Hebrew Psalm—was marked by 
attention to rhythm and the balance and parallelism 
of clauses, and not by rhyme or what we call metre. 
Now the balance, or repetition, of clauses in Mag- 
nificat is plain enough. My soul doth magnify the 
Lord—My spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour, 
the second clause repeating the thought of the 
first, of thanksgiving to Jehovah, the Saviour of 
Israel, whom Mary takes for her own. ‘Gop, my 
Saviour’ would be referred by a Christian to our 
Lord ; and we cannot tell with what joyful pre- 
monitions of the future Mary may have used it ; 
but the phrase is frequent in the Psalter of Solomon, 
and generally is used in connexion with mercies 
shown by Jehovah to the nation. Then comes a 
single line, giving the reason of the rejoicing : 

For He hath had respect to the lowliness of His 
handmaiden. 

1 That Magnificat seems to reproduce the language of the 
LXX does not determine the matter, for the Greek translator 


(if the hymn be a translation) would naturally use the LXX, as 
we see in the Psalms of Solomon. 
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The strain of joy rises higher : 


All generations shall call me happy. 
The Mighty One hath done great things to me. 
Holy is His Name. 


And then at the end of the first stanza we have the 
keynote of Magnificat : 


His mercy is on them that fear Him throughout 
all generations. 


This is the master thought ; to this all leads up, 
and the thought is repeated, with glowing memories 
of the past, at the end of the second stanza : 


He hath holpen Israel His servant . . . 
that He might remember MERCY to Abraham and 
his seed for ever. 


Merrcy is the keyword. In the first stanza the 
singer praises God for His overwhelming Mercy 
which rests upon her, as it will upon all who fear 
Him, for ever. She sings of personal mercies, and 
that with no loud protestations, but with a humble 
thanksgiving which is sacred indeed. And then, 
in the second stanza, the hymn bursts out uncon- 
trollably—as it seems—into a pean of national 
hope; the usurping overlords of Palestine are 
scattered; the mighty Roman governors are 
humbled ; the downtrodden Jew has come to his 
own again. And all this because of the Divine 
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Mercy which has never failed throughout the years 
_ of oppression—the Mercy promised in the far off 
past. 

Mercy is the keyword of Magnificat. And as 
in so many of the Psalms, the devotion which 
begins with thoughts of self and of God’s mercy 
to the individual issues in a larger and more 
generous thanksgiving for His mercy to the nation 
and to the Church which He has taken for His 
own. 

The meaning of Magnificat is missed if it is sung 
to music which does not recognise this structure. 
It is in two stanzas, and both lead up to the same 
thought—of mercy. In the first stanza the in- 
dividual is rejoicing in patient humility ; this is not 
to be sung with the crash of a full chorus. The 
second stanza breaks out into a_ triumphant 
fortissimo of praise; and there is no good reason 
in the thoughts which it suggests for the habit 
which musical composers often have of ending with 
a faint and timid rehearsal of the promise to 
Abraham and his seed.! 


1 The difference in thought between Magnificat and Cantate 
Domino, which is the alternative Canticle for Evensong in the 
services of the Anglican Church, is chiefly to be seen in this 
twofold structure of Magnificat, personal rejoicing first— 
national afterwards. In Cantate Domino (the 98th Psalm), we 
have in the first four verses most of the characteristic expres- 
sions of Magnificat; that, of course, is the reason why it was 


~ 
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IV 


The Song of the Blessed Virgin Mary is a Song 
of the Christian Church. It has been sung in daily 
public worship for nearly 1400 years, and the place 
which it occupies in the service of Evensong, be- 
tween the reading of the Old Testament and New 
Testament, has a special appropriateness as we 
recall its occasion and its meaning. The Virgin 
looked back in thankfulness upon the promises to 
ancient Israel, and looked forward in trembling 
hope to the fulfilment which they were to receive. 
We too, as we hear the Old Testament read, feel 
that it is incomplete without the New Testament. 
It points onward to the Christ and His Kingdom. 
And of this Magnificat speaks. The Decline and 
Fall of the Empires of which the Hebrew prophets 
tell, are but ilustrations and instances of that 
perpetual reversal of the world’s judgments by 
God, which is so emphatically set forth in the 
Sermon on the Mount. 


He hath scattered the proud. . . . Blessed are 

the poor in spirit. 
selected as an alternative. ‘The Lord hath done marvellous 
things . . . with His holy arm . . . He hath declared His salva- 
tion . . . He hath remembered His mercy towards the house of 


Israel.’ But this is all fortissimo, and the more subdued 
rejoicing of a thankful heart for personal mercies finds no 
place in its jubilant phrases. 
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He hath exalted the humble and meek... . 
Blessed are the meek. 

He hath filled the hungry, . . . Blessed are they 
that hunger and thirst after righteousness, 
for they shall be filled. 


The Beatitudes re-echo the phrases of Magnificat, 
and fill them with a more spiritual meaning. The 
contrast between the proud and the humble is the 
perpetual theme of both Old Testament and New 
Testament ; even as the spirit which can see God’s 
mercy in His judgments no less than in His favours 
is in both commended as ‘blessed.’ And as Magnifi- 
cai, with its hopes of securing salvation, its faith in 
the Divine mercy, is the daily hymn of the Church, 
so the daily prayer of the Church for each soul is, 
O Lord, shew Thy mercy upon us: And grant us 
Thy salvation. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE CONNEXION BETWEEN THE FIFTH AND 
SIXTH CHAPTERS OF 1 CORINTHIANS 


THE sequence of events during St. Paul’s stay at 
Ephesus, and the exact circumstances under which 
he wrote the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, are 
not altogether easy to determine, and the variety 
of the conclusions which have been reached by 
competent scholars may be taken to show that the 
evidence is insufficient for demonstration. A 
question upon which a good deal turns is raised 
by the language of 2 Corinthians vii. 12. Who are 
0 aducnoas and o abducnbeis? Are they to be 
identified with the offending son and the injured 
father of 1 Corinthians v., as most of the older 
commentators supposed ? Or is the allusion in 
2 Corinthians vii. to some incident, now only matter 
for conjecture, and quite distinct from that which 
is the subject of 1 Corinthians v., as most recent 
editors hold? I do not think that we can give a 
quite confident answer to these questions, but I 
shall set down a few of the considerations which 
incline me towards the older (and now unfashion- 
able) interpretation. Even if they do not convince 
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others, it may be worth while to call attention to 
some of the linguistic correspondences between 
1 Corinthians and 2 Corinthians, and especially 
between 1 Corinthians v. and vi. 

I have pointed out elsewhere ! that to understand 
1 Corinthians it is necessary to remember its 
structure. This letter was written in answer to 
one which had reached St. Paul from Corinth, 
asking for guidance on certain points, and it 
contains, besides, references to painful news which 
had been reported to him as to the state of the 
Corinthian Church. He had been told of the 
factions which had arisen, and also of a scandalous 
case of impurity which had occurred. He devotes 
chapters i.-iv. to the matter of schism and faction, 
and chapters v., vi. to the discussion of sins of the 
flesh and the proper way to deal with them. Then 
he passes on to answer in detail the questions which 
the Corinthians had put to him in their letter, each 
separate topic on which they had asked for advice 
being introduced by epi 6é .. . mepl dé av 
éypdpate, Kadov avOpar@ yuvateds pi) artecOat (1 
Cor. vii. 1); epi d€ rev trapGévwyr (1 Cor. vil. 25) ; 
mept dé Tav eldwroOUTwy (1 Cor. Vill. 1); mepi dé 
tov mvevpaticav (1 Cor. xii. 1); aept dé Tis Noyias 
(1 Cor. xvi. 1). We are only concerned now with 
chapters v., vi.; and from the systematic arrange- 


1 Expositor’s Greek Testament, vol. iii. p. 7 ff. 
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ment of the letter and the circumstances which 
drew it forth, we should expect to find that these 
were concerned with the same topic. He has said 
what he has to say about schism, and before he 
goes on to answer special questions, he must deal 
with the only other topic which (so far as we know) 
came directly before him, in relation to the Corin- 
thian Church, at this moment. Hence chapters v., 
vi., prima facie, ought to be connected with each 
other and distinct from the rest of the Epistle. 

It is, then, unsatisfactory to find that the com- 
mentators treat chapters v. and vi. as uncon- 
nected by any definite bond. ‘ Verbindungslos ’ is 
Schmiedel’s phrase. ‘The close of the last para- 
graph suggests a wholly different subject,’ says 
Lightfoot on chapter vi. 1. Stanley describes the 
beginning of chapter vi. as a ‘ digression on the 
lawsuits.” Bishop Robertson and Dr. Plummer say 
“There is no real argumentative connexion with 
the preceding section.’ Indeed, I do not find that 
any commentator treats chapter vi. as but the 
continuation of the argument of chapter v. Yet 
this I think we shall see is the simple fact, if we 
paraphrase chapters v.-vii. shortly : 

‘1 hear with sorrow that a thing which even the 
heathen do not tolerate has appeared among you. 
A man has been guilty of sin with his stepmother. 
You do not feel the iniquity of this as you ought, 
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and are puffed up with your spiritual condition 
(epvovwpévor, V. 23 ov Kaddv TO Kavynwa bor, 
v. 6). I, then, pass judgment on the man and 
“deliver him over to Satan for the destruction of 
the flesh, that his spirit may be saved in the day 
of the Lord Jesus.” Put him out of your fellowship. 

“I told you in a former letter not to associate 
with men of unclean life. Of course, you have to 
live in heathen society, and you will necessarily 
meet such people (rots aopvous tov Kocpov TovTov) ; 
I did not mean that you could avoid all dealings 
with them. But my point is that you must not 
keep company with Christians (cf. aSedos, v. 11) 
who are habitual evil livers in regard to sins of the 
flesh. To judge the heathen (rots é€w) is for God, 
not for you. But you must judge members of the 
Christian society, and yourselves take cognisance 
of all such scandalous offenders as I am speaking of. 

“It is intolerable that you should allow any 
case (1payyua) to be tried before the heathen 
courts 1 (xcpivecOa éml tev adixwv, Vi. 1; cf. vi. 6, 
adedpos peta adedhod Kpivetat, Kal TovVTO emi ai- 
otwv). The proper tribunal is a tribunal of the 
Church (vv. 2-5). Rather than drag such a case 


1 The Roman law under which a prosecution for adultery 
would be made was the Lew Julia de adulteriis. It is probable, 
however, that native Greek law would be enforced at Corinth, 
and this also recognised adultery as an indictable offence, 
the damages being assessed by the judges. 
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into the law courts it would be better for the 
injured party to endure the wrong that has been 
done him. 

‘Iam sorry, indeed, to hear that various scandals 
of this kind have arisen in your midst, that husband 
and wife wrong (dSvxeire) each other and defraud 
(amroatepetre) each other of what isdue. Remember 
that evildoers of this kind shall not inherit the 
kingdom of God. 

_ ‘Marriage is lawful, but it is notalwaysexpedient ; 
some may choose to keep complete control over 
their own body (ov« éyo éEovcracOncopar Ud Twos, 
vi. 12). In any case the body is not for unlawful 
lust ; you should glorify God in your body as well 
as in your spirit. 

‘Here comes in, then, the answer to your ques- 
tion about marriage and celibacy. Celibacy is 
ideally best, but monogamous marriage is lawful. 
Only let married persons remember that they have 
surrendered that complete control of their own 
bodies, of which I spoke (+) yuv%) tod (Siov c@partos ovK 
é€ovordfer, xTr., Vii. 4). They must not defraud 
each other of what is due (u*) droorepeire adAnjdoUvS, 
vii. 5), lest Satan tempt them to what is unlawful.’ 

The rest of St. Paul’s answer as to the relative 
merits of celibacy and marriage need not detain us. 
But I submit that we obtain a quite clear view of 
the entire argument in chapters v., vi., and of the 
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connexion between them, if we recognise that in 
vi. 1-11 the Apostle is speaking, not of the impro- 
priety of Christians ever appearing before heathen 
tribunals (although much of what he says would 
apply generally), but of the impropriety of sins of 
infidelity and adultery among Christians being left 
to such tribunals; these sins should be dealt with 
by Christian courts and judged by the Christian 
standards of purity, which are quite different 
from heathen standards. The principles upon 
which unchastity and the like are condemned by a 
Christian are the principles expounded in vi. 12-20, 
which would not be intelligible to a heathen. Ta 
copata tuav “ern Xpictod éotw. That could not be 


1 A missionary of long experience in India (Rev. John 
Hector) wrote to me in the following terms, when this argu- 
ment was first printed in the EHwpositor (May 1907): When 
moral scandals arise among converts ‘the chief thing the 
missionary is anxious about is to keep them out of the civil 
courts. Not that he wishes them hushed up, but that he 
wishes them to be dealt with, just as St. Paul wished them to 
be dealt with, by the Church itself. Only so, he knows, can 
the heinousness of sins against chastity or the sacredness of 
family life be brought home to the conscience either of the 
offenders or the offended. The offended, in the final issue, is 
really the whole Christian community; and it is only as the 
latter takes upon itself the responsibility of judging cases of 
the kind that it can be educated up to the Christian standard 
of morals. As to the offenders, Paul shows us how they should 
be dealt with: severely, that they may not make light of their 
sins, yet tenderly, that they may not be driven to despair, or 
finally lost to the Christian community.’ This seems to me to 
be a valuable commentary on the episode under discussion. 
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urged in a heathen court; but it goes to the root 
of the matter for a Christian. And accordingly 
St. Paul is indignant when he hears that a Christian 
man at Corinth has sought redress at the hands of 
the civil law for an offence which ought to be dealt 
with by the Christian law. Not only the son, 
but the father, is blameworthy—the son for his 
abominable sin, the father for seeking the aid of 
heathen courts in his desire to punish him. Both 
father and son, it is clear, were Christians, for 
St. Paul’s rebuke of both presupposes this; but 
the woman seems to have been a heathen, for 
nothing is said of the duty of the Christian com- 
munity in regard to her future. 

I have called attention above to the double 
occurrence of the word éfovciafew, its significance 
in vi. 12 being made clear by its use in vil. 4, where 
the reference is not doubtful. So too arocrepeic Oar 
is a word of quite general application, but its mean- 
ing in vi. 8 seems to be fixed by its meaning in vii. 5. 
It means in both places ‘ to be deprived of conjugal 
rights.’ Again dédixos, adixety, adixcetoOar are, of 
course, common words for any kind of wrongdoers 
or unjust dealing ; but the lists which are given in 
v. 10, 11, and vi. 9, 10 sufficiently show the kind of 
sin which the Apostle has specially in his mind. 
IIX\eoveEia may stand for any kind of self-aggrandise- 
ment or over-reaching of one’s neighbour; but its 
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use here is the same as in 1 Thessalonians iv. 6, 
TO pu) VTrEepBaivery Kal TReovenTtely ev TO TPdymaTe TOV 
adeXpov avtod, where the maAcove&la that is con- 
demned is the violation of the honour of a home. My 
first point, then, is that the tpayyara (vi. 1) which 
St. Paul urges should be brought before a Christian 
tribunal and not left to heathen adjudicators are 
cases of adultery or the like; and that the décxia 
of which he speaks throughout chapter vi. is the 
wrong which is done when domestic honour is hurt, 
the whole discussion being strictly relevant to the 
scandal] that had recently occurred in the Christian 
community at Corinth (v. 1). 

This view of the argument requires us to believe 
that the father who was injured so grossly by his 
son’s sin was alive at the time of that sin, and at the 
time of writing; for the burden of St. Paul’s 
exhortation is that the father ought not to have 
dragged such a case before the heathen courts. 
By so doing he might win his cause, no doubt ; but 
a Christian community ought to judge of the wrong 
done on quite different principles from those of 
civil rights, and ought to punish the offender by 
the severest of spiritual discipline and not by the 
mere assessment of damages. That the father was 
alive at the time of his son’s sin made the sin even 
more shocking than it would have been had the 
woman been a widow. And the sentence which was 
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to be passed was correspondingly severe. St. Paul 
directs the Corinthians trapadodvai Tov Tovovtov TO 
Yaravd eis dAcOpov ths capKos, a phrase which at 
any rate connotes excommunication from Christian 
privileges and Christian fellowship, and probably 
conveys also a hint of the punishments which lust 
brings in its train. 

The meaning, however, of this sentence must be 
more closely examined. The purpose of the 
punishment to be inflicted was clearly remedial ; 
not only the purification of the community, but 
the amendment of the sinner, is in view, for the 
man was to be ‘ delivered over to Satan,’ in order 
that his fleshly passions might be eradicated (eis 
dXeOpov THs capxos) and thus that ‘his spirit might 
be saved in the day of the Lord Jesus.’ The phrase 
mapadotvat TO Yarava occurs again in 1 Timothy i. 
20, where St. Paul says that he has himself inflicted 
this punishment, 7.e. of excommunication, upon the 
faithless and heretical Hymenaeus and Alexander, 
“in order that they may be taught not to blaspheme’; 
in this passage, as in the one before us, the purpose 
of the sentence is not vindictive or punitive only, 
but remedial, for the ultimate benefit of the person 
punished. Certainly rapadovva: to Laravé is a very 
strong phrase, but then St. Paul regarded the 
Kingdom of Christ and the Kingdom of Satan as 
exclusive. To excommunicate a man was, for him, 
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to hand the man over to Satan. Tis cupdovnois 
Xpictod mpos Bediap; ‘ What concord has Christ 
with Belial ?’ is a question (2 Cor. vi. 15) to which 
his answer is not doubtful. The force of the para- 
graph (2 Cor. vi. 14-vii. 1) depends entirely on this 
incompatibility of Christendom and heathendom. 
To ‘come out’ from among the heathen was the only 
right course for a Christian man, and thus, con- 
versely, to expel a man from the Christian society 
was to deliver him over to darkness and Belial. 
We now proceed to inquire if the offender of 
1 Corinthians v. 1, whose case suggested the dis- 
cussion in 1 Corinthians v.-vi., is the same as the 
offender of 2 Corinthians u. 5 f. and vii. 12 f. 
Prima facie the two should be identified. Entia non 
sunt multiplicanda praeter necessitatem, and an 
exegesis which has to presuppose incidents and 
disputes of which we know nothing can never be 
quite convincing, nor ought it to be preferred to an 
exegesis which limits itself to the data of the text. 
But to suppose—as some writers do—that in 
2 Corinthians vii. 12 St. Paul is alluding to an insult 
or injury inflicted on himself by a member of the 
Corinthian Church,! or to a quarrel between two 
1 Dr. Moffatt goes so far as to say ‘It should no longer 
require to be proved that this offender is not the incestuous 
person of 1 Cor. v. 1, but some one who had wronged Paul 
himself’ (Introduction to the Literature of the New Testament, 


p. 122). 
Q 
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Corinthians other than that arising out of 1 Corin- 
thians vi. 1, is to introduce an hypothesis which 
cannot be justified unless there is something in the 
language of the later passage inconsistent with the 
language of the former. This is what we have to 
consider. 

The first argument that is brought against the 
identification is that the injured person (0 adixnOes) 
of 2 Corinthians vii. 12 seems to have been alive at 
the time of writing, while it is urged that this pre- 
supposes a degree of wickedness on the part of the 
offender (0 adixyncas) that is not contemplated in 
1 Corinthians v. In the adultery case of 1 Corin- 
thians v. it is assumed by many commentators, 
e.g. by Schmiedel (whose examination of these 
passages is very elaborate) that the father was 
dead. But of this there is no hint in St. Paul’s 
language. On the contrary, as I have pointed out 
above, the situation which had arisen presupposes 
that the father was alive, for otherwise he could 
not have brought the case before the law courts. 
Once the connexion between 1 Corinthians v. and 
1 Corinthians vi. is realised, we see that the father 
must have been alive at the time of writing ; and 
thus there is no reason, so far as that goes, to prevent 
us from identifying him with 0 aé:«7j@es of 2 Corin- 
thians vil. 12. The sin that is in question is as the 
sin of Reuben (Gen. xxxv. 22). 
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Further, it is noteworthy that the words aév«joas, 
adixnGeis of 2 Corinthians vii. 12, bring out exactly 
that aspect of the sin which is dwelt upon in 
1 Corinthians vi. 7-9. It was that aspect of it 
which had caused the publie scandal that is the 
object of St. Paul’s solicitude. The father had, in 
the rdle of an ‘injured’ party, gone before the 
heathen courts; whereas it was the duty of the 
Christian community to pass judgment in accord- 
ance with the distinctive principles of Christian 
purity. It was for this reason that the Apostle was 
so much relieved by the tidings which Titus 
brought him, viz., that the Corinthian Christians 
had acted on his direction and had taken the case 
into their own hands. They had proved themselves 
‘pure’ (2 Cor. vii. 11). The object of his inter- 
vention was not that he espoused the side of either 
party in this miserable litigation (ovy &vexev tod 
abiknaavtos ovo Evexev Tod adsxnOévTos, 2 Cor. Vii. — 
12), but that he might awaken the Corinthian 
Church to a sense of what was due to itself and to 
him as its founder (évecev tod ghavepwOjvar tHv 
oTOVONY ULaY THY UTEP NuOV Tpds Luads éevwOmLoY TOD 
Oeovd, 2 Cor. vil. 12; cf. 2 Cor. ii. 9, eis TodTo yap 
Kat éypaya iva yve tiv SoKipiy tuov, ec eis TavTa 
umnkoot éore). He had written his rebuke not only 
that the offender might be reformed, but to test 
the acceptance by the Corinthians of his apostolic 
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authority (cf. 1 Cor. v. 3, 4). Both from 1 Corin- 
thians v. and from 2 Corinthians ii. and vii., it 
is clear that the object of his indignation was 
rather the scandal to the Church caused by the sin 
and by the way in which it had been dealt with 
than the wrong done to the father by his wicked 
son. He is anxious that the Christian community 
should take cognisance of such offences, and judge 
them according to the principles of the Christian 
revelation. When he hears from Titus that this 
has been done he is rejoiced, and the measure of 
the punishment inflicted on the offender is a 
secondary matter. 

This enables us, I submit, to meet the second 
objection which is urged against the identification 
of o advxnoas of 2 Corinthians vii. 12 with the sinful 
person of 1 Corimthians v. 1. It is said that the 
gentleness of St. Paul’s language in 2 Corinthians 
ii. 5-11 is quite inconsistent with the heinousness 
of the offence described in the earlier Epistle. This 
argument was first put forward by Tertullian in his 
treatise, De Pudicitia. Tertullian is arguing, it 
must be remembered, in support of his severe 
view that sins of the flesh are unpardonable for 
Christians, and that repentance is more competent 
in such cases for heathens than for the baptized. 
It is essential to his position that he should refuse 
to identify the man whom St. Paul forgives in 
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2 Corinthians ii. and vii. with the man whose 
condemnation he directs in 1 Corinthians v. ‘ Alius 
ergo erat, cui voluit sufficere increpationem ; 
siquidem fornicator non increpationem de sententia 
eius retulerat, sed damnationem ’ (De Pud. 14). 

No one is likely now to be convinced by Tertul- 
lian’s reasoning, for it is no principle of Christian 
discipline—nor, despite Tertullian’s vehemence, 
was the principle ever adopted by the Church— 
that severity must be unrelenting when the offender 
is penitent. The purpose of the excommunication 
ordered in 1 Corinthians v. 5 was. remedial, so 


6 


far as the offender was concerned; he was ‘to 
be delivered over to Satan ... that his spirit 
might be saved in the day of the Lord.’ But 
if this punishment be not tempered with mercy, 
Satan may ‘ get the better’ of the offender and of 
his judges (iva pa) rreovertnOGpev bd Tod Yatava, 
2 Cor. ii. 11). The man was only ‘ delivered over 
to Satan’ es ddXeOpov tis capxds, but care must be 
taken lest Satan rob the Church of his soul. The 
latter passage plainly points back to the former 
one, as the introduction of the thought of * Satan’s 
devices ’ shows. 

Apart, however, from this verbal correspondence, 
it seems to be impossible, unless we accept Tertul- 
lian’s view, to refuse to identify the offender of 
2 Corinthians ii. and vii. with the offender of 
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1 Corinthians v., on the score that the language of 
St. Paul in the later passage is the language of 
forgiveness and charity. The only difficulty is in 
the words of 2 Corinthians vii. 12: ‘ Although I 
wrote to you, I wrote not for his cause that did the 
wrong, nor for his cause that suffered the wrong, 
but that your earnest care for us might be made 
manifest unto you in the sight of God.’ This, it 
may be said, is inconsistent with 1 Corinthians v., 
where certainly one of the causes of his writing 
was that the offender should be punished and 
recovered. But it is a not infrequent idiom (it 
occurs in all literature) to speak of the less important 
or (for the moment) less prominent aspect of a 
transaction as if it were non-existent. The im- 
portant object which St. Paul had in view when 
writing 1 Corinthians v., vi. was the stimulation of 
the Corinthian Church to take cognisance as a 
society of moral offences among its members. To 
assert its authority in such cases was, in a sense, 
to assert his authority, and he describes this here 
by a gentle periphrasis, ‘ that your earnest care for 
us might be made manifest.’ This was the real 
motive of his letter, not at all that the offender 
should be punished (which was only a side issue) 
or that the aggrieved party should be satisfied. 
The reason why this very unpleasant episode is 
worthy of careful examination is that upon the view 
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which we take of it depends the view which we 
take of the relation between the First and Second 
Epistles to the Corinthians ; and this again affects 
the question as to the integrity of the Second 
Epistle, which has been raised afresh in England of 
late years. I do not know that the connexion 
between chapters v. and vi. of the First Epistle has 
been suggested by others, and it may be that even 
those who accept it will not accept the rest of the 
argument, which seems to me to favour the 
identification of the offender of 2 Corinthians ii. 
vii. with him of 1 Corinthians v. On this subject 
there is much more to be said, but as I have dis- 
cussed it fully elsewhere,t I do not repeat the 
arguments. 


1 Eaxpositor’s Greek Testament, vol. iii. p. 15 ff. 


CHAPTER X 
THE DEATH OF JUDAS 


Tue two brief accounts, seemingly independent of 
each other, given in St. Matthew’s Gospel (xxvii. 
3-10), and in the Acts (i. 18, 19) respectively, of 
the fate which overtook Judas are not easy to 
reconcile. 

The earliest extant account, 7z.e. St. Mark’s 
(followed also by St. Luke), of the bargain made 
with Judas, simply says that the chief priests 
‘promised to give him money’ (Mark xiv. 11; 
Luke xxii. 5). Nothing is told in this narrative 
either of the amount of the bribe, or of the way 
in which it was ultimately expended, or of the fate 
of the traitor. The writer of the First Gospel has 
a good deal to tell on these points. He says that 
the price paid was * thirty pieces of silver’ (Matt. 
xXxvi. 15), and it is to be noted that he uses here 
the words of Zechariah xi. 12, éotnoav tpidxovta 
apyvpia. He tells also that Judas, driven byremorse, 
brought the money back to the priests, and that 
he then went away and hanged himself (awer@av 


amnyEato, Matt. xxvii. 5). The priests, regarding 
248 
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the money as the price of blood, would not put 
it into the treasury, but bought therewith the 
Potter’s Field (rov ’Aypov rod Kepapéws) ‘ to bury 
strangers in: therefore that field was called the 
Field of Blood (Aypos Afwatos) until this day. 
Then was fulfilled that which was spoken by 
Jeremiah the prophet, saying, etc.’ 

Upon this we first observe that the author of the 
First Gospel is particularly prone to quote the Old 
Testament: he finds prophetical prevision of the 
Christ more frequently than any other Evangelist. 

Next, he does not quote here with accuracy from 
any texts now known to us. The prophecy cited 
is not from Jeremiah, but (apparently) from 
Zechariah ; and further, the passage is quoted in a 
form which does not agree either with the Hebrew 
or the LXX of Zechariah, as will be seen by a 
comparison. Whether he is actuated by a desire 
to harmonise the prophecy and the narrative, must 
be considered. 

The Revised Version of Zechariah xi. 12, 13, 
following the Masoretic text, gives : 

‘So they weighed for my hire thirty pieces of 
silver. And the Lord said unto me, Cast it unto 
the potter, the goodly price that I was prised at of 
them. And I took the thirty pieces of silver, 
and cast them unto the potter, in the house of 
the Lord.’ 
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The LXX has: ; 


la 4, > lol 
Kai éotncay tov pcOov pov Tptakovta apyupods. 
\ 5 , \ y K 0 > \ > \ 
Kal elev KUptos mpos pé, Kabes avutovs ets TO 
/ x Me > / 4 > aA vw" 
xyavevTnploy Kal oKé\romat et SoKipov éaTLv, OV TPOTrOY 
/ lal \ rs 
édoxiuacOn wbrép avTa@v. Kal EXaBov Tovs TpldKovTa 
> lal \ bbw > 2. > \ Ss “A > 
apyupous Kal évéBarov avTovs els TOY OlKOV KUpLoU Ets 


TO YWVEUTIPLOV. 
This the Evangelist quotes in the form : 


\ uv p / > Fe % \ Lal 

Kal é\aBov ta tpiaxovta apyvpia, THY TLV TOU 

/ a > / > \ tn . A \ 

TETLUNMEVOU OV ETLLHTAVTO aTO viav “lopanr, Kat 
” y > \ > ® > \ lal 4 

éSwxay (v. 1. &wKka) avTa eis TOY aypoy TOU KEepapéws, 


NU t la UA 
kala ovvétakév jor KUpLos. 


If the context of the Zechariah passage be read, 
it will be seen that certain shepherds having neglected 
the unhappy ‘flock of slaughter,’ the prophet 
‘fed’ them for a time in obedience to the command 
of Jehovah. Wearying of them, he ceased from 
his work, breaking his staff Beauty, the token of the 
covenant between him and the people. ‘ And I 
said unto them, if ye think good, give me my hire ; 
and if not, forbear. So they weighed for my hire 
thirty pieces of silver,’ etc., as quoted above from 
the R.V. There is, then, no apparent parallel as 
to character or conduct between the recipient of 
the thirty silver pieces in Zechariah and Judas, for 
the prophet was no traitor, but had earned his 
reward by the faithful discharge of duty. Next, we 
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notice that the meaning of casting the money ‘ unto 
the potter ’ (according to the Masoretic text) is to 
indicate how contemptible a sum it was, the money- 
value of a slave (Exod. xxi. 32). The Syriac 
version puts a different complexion on the action 
by rendering ‘ into the treasury ’ instead of ‘ unto 
the potter’; that is, according to the Syriac, the 
money paid as hire to the prophet was treated as 
Jehovah’s due: it was not put to his own uses 
by Zechariah, but paid ‘into the treasury.’ Yet 
another turn is given to this perplexing piece of 
symbolism by the LXX. As is shown by the Greek 
cited above, the LXX understood the motive of 
casting the money to the potter to be that the silver 
might be tested, to ascertain whether it were good 
or base coin. But neither in Hebrew nor Syriac 
nor LXX is there any mention of a * potter’s field,’ 
or of the purchase of one; nor is there anything 
which would naturally suggest such a thing, either 
in the Zechariah passage or in the chapters of 
Jeremiah (xviii., xix.) which speak of a ‘ potter.’ 
Thus we arrive, at any rate, at one certain con- 
clusion, viz.: that the purchase of the potter’s 
field recorded in the First Gospel is not evolved by 
the writer’s imagination out of the Zechariah 
passage. He must have been working on a tradition 
which, quite independently, connected Judas and 
a ‘ Potter’s Field.’ And there is another inference 
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which we may draw, though not with the same 
certainty. Freely as the writer of Matthew xxvii. 9 
has dealt with the original in the quotation which 
he makes, and although it is quite clear from 
Matthew xxvi. 15 that he has the Zechariah passage 
in his mind all through, he can hardly be accused 
of having rehandled his prophetical text in the 
interests of his narrative. For he leaves out the 
special point in the episode in Zechariah to which 
his narrative presents the most striking parallel. 
He omits to quote the words eis tov otkov kupiov 
which describe the situation of the ywveuvrypiov of 
the LXX, into which the money was cast. Yet of 
Judas he had written(v. 5), pias Ta apyvpia eis TOV 
vaov. The Evangelist’s omission of Old Testament 
words, which would serve well as a prefigurement 
of this point, is, on any hypothesis, remarkable. 

We may say, then, of St. Matthew’s narrative, 
that it rests upon a tradition independent of the 
prophecy cited; the applicability of which is, in 
truth, by no means apparent. And the salient 
features of the tradition were these: (a) Judas, 
stricken by remorse, returned the money paid 
him; (6) He hanged himself in despair; (c) the 
priests with the money bought a field called the 
* Potter’s Field,’ which thenceforth was called 
"Aypos Aiwaros; (d) The field was used as a cemetery 
for foreigners. 
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Let us now take up St. Luke’s account in the 
Acts. It runs as follows : 

Odros pév ody extHcato ywplov éx pucbod THs 
abdixias, Kal mpnvrs yevowevos éXadKnoev pcos, Kal 
eEeyv0n Tavta Ta oTdayxva avTod. Kal yvworov 
eyéveTo Tao Tois KaTotkodaw ‘lepovoadnp, waoTE 
KAnOAvaL TO Ywplov Exeivo TH SvaréxT@ avTov ‘AKend- 
dapax, TOUT Ext Xwpiov Aipwaros (Acts i. 18, 19). 

There are marked differences between this and 
St. Matthew’s narrative. 

(a) Nothing is said of Judas’s remorse, nor is he 
represented as returning the money. (b) His death 
is not self-inflicted, nor was it caused by hanging ; 
it is described as due to a fall and a consequent 
rupture of the abdomen. (c) He himself is said to 
have bought a field with his wages, whereas St. 
Maithew tells that it was bought by the priests. 
(d) Nothing is said by St. Luke of the purpose for 
which the field was used after the death of Judas. 
(e) St. Luke knows nothing of its having been a 
‘ Potter’s Field.’ (f) According to St. Matthew, 
the ‘ blood,’ which gave its name to the field, was 
the blood of Christ shed through Judas’s treachery ; 
according to St. Luke, it was the blood of Judas by 
which the field was defiled. 

The only point common to the two accounts is 
that the name by which the field was known in 
the next generation was an Aramaic word which 


> 
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was variously translated "Aypés Aijwaros and Xwpiov 
Aiwaros by St. Matthew and St. Luke. St. Luke 
gives a transliteration of this Aramaic name; he says 
it was ‘AxceAdauay, that is, he understands it as 
N07 bpn, ‘a Field of Blood.’ ‘AxedAdauay, is, no 
doubt, a possible transliteration of this Hebrew, for 
we have other instances of final & being represented 
by the Greek y; as, e.g., in the equation Zwpay=NVD, 
But we should certainly not expecta final y, although 
it might be defended, if the last part of the Aramaic 
title were 827; the presence of y suggests rather 
that the Aramaic title ended with the letters 4p. 
Now it is remarkable that }23= xoipudcbas, so that 
Kouuntnprov, ‘* cemetery,’ would be the exact 
equivalent of 23 5pn. And Klostermann has 
suggested that this was really the name by which 
the field was known to the native Jews, and that 
we have here a corroboration of St. Matthew’s 
tradition that it was used ‘to bury strangers in’ 
(Matt. xxvii. 7). We have, then, to suppose that 
the name became corrupted in popular speech into 
xdI >pn, and that at the time when the Acts and 
the First Gospel were written, it was generally 
pronounced in the latter way. This would be like 
the corruption of (say) * Bodyfield ’ into ‘ Bloody- 
field’ in English, and is a possible transformation. 
Whether it took place or not, however, the con- 
currence of the two independent accounts leaves 
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us in no doubt that a field, commonly called the 
‘Field of Blood,’ was associated in the popular 
mind with Judas and his hire; and there is no 
reason for refusing to accept St. Matthew’s state- 
ments that it had been formerly used for a potter’s 
field or pit, and was, at the time when he wrote, 
used as a burial-place for foreigners. These are 
points as to which tradition was little likely to be 
mistaken, and—as we have seen—there is nothing 
in the prophecy quoted by St. Matthew which 
could have suggested them. 

We now turn to the points of divergence between 
St. Matthew’s narrative and the Acts, and they 
compel us to regard the two writers as following 
independent traditions. The efforts that have 
been made to bring them into correspondence are 
but futile. The Vulgate boldly combines the 
narratives by reading suspensus creputt in Acts 1. 18, 
and an older Latin version quoted by Augustine 
had et collum sibi alligavit et detectus in faciem 
disruptus est medius.t But this is to alter the text 
in the interests of the harmoniser. It has been 
supposed (as in the Vulgate) that Judas having 
hanged himself, his body fell to the ground by the 
breaking of the rope, or that he did not succeed in 


1 Blass actually inserts «al xarédnoev avtov roy tpaxndov 
in the ‘ Roman’ text of Acts i. 18, relying on this passage from 
Augustine. 
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his attempt at suicide but died of a fall afterwards. 
But these hypotheses are only expedients adopted 
to evade the plain divergence of the narratives. 
The one fact which we may regard as established 
by both accounts of Judas’s death is that it took 
place within a few days after his treachery. It is 
just as clear in Acts i., as if it were explicitly stated, 
that Judas was dead when St. Peter addressed the 
assembled disciples with the view of electing a 
successor to him in the Apostolate. Consequently 
the hypothesis of a lingering death due to a disease 
like dropsy or elephantiasis may be set aside. 
Nevertheless, such an hypothesis, however impro- 
bable it may seem, had wide currency in the early 
Church, and it was based on a statement of Papias. 

Papias, whose words have come down to us in 
various forms, says that Judas swelled up to an 
enormous size, and that his death was caused 
(according to one version) by a fall, or (according 
to another) by a passing wagon.' He says nothing 
of suicide. It is probable that Papias read rpc Geis, 
“swelled up’ (a reading which is found in the 
Armenian Catena on the Acts), for rpnvns in Acts i. 
18; but it is entirely unlikely that this was the 


! Tlpno Geis yap emt TowovToy Tiv odpka, @ore pr StvvacOa 
dueAOciv duaEns padios Srepyopuévns, dd THs duakns mraobévra ta 
éyxara €yxevwOjva is the form of Papias’s story as reported by 
Apollinaris of Laodicea in Cramer’s Catena on St. Matthew. 
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original reading. Papias’s story, which enters into 
gruesome and repulsive details, has several parallels 
in folklore literature,! one example of which is 
apposite to our text and must be quoted here. 
It occurs in the Acia Thomae, § 33. The legend 
tells that a dragon killed a young man by his bite 
and was compelled by the Apostle to suck the 
poison out of the wound, and then o dpaxwv duanbeis 
éXaknoe Kal améBave Kal éEeyvOn o ids adtod Kal 1 
yon. The dragon having thus burst asunder 
was swallowed up in a chasm which opened in the 
earth, and the Apostle commanded houses to be 
built upon the site a oixnows yévntas tots Eévois, 
‘that it might be a dwelling-place for strangers.’ 
We seem to have here reminiscences of the Judas 
story ; the rare word éAdxnoe and the word é£eyvOn 
recalling Acts i. 18, while the last sentence about 
the use to which the site was put suggests Matthew 
xxvii.7. But the swelling up of the dragon is not 
necessarily derived from Papias. Dr. Rendel 
Harris has pointed out that in folklore tales this 
was a common fate for evildoers, and it is probable 
that both Papias and Leucius (or whoever was the 
author of the Acta Thomae) are building on the 
same superstition. But all the information that 


1 See Rendel Harris, Did Judas really commit Suicide? in the 
American Journal of Philology for July 1900, a highly interesting 
paper. 

R 
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Papias’s story gives us as to the death of Judas is 
that it was regarded in his day as a natural death 
and not a suicide. So far Papias supports the 
Acts, rather than St. Matthew ; but I cannot think 
that there is any reasonable probability that 
mpnobeis was the original reading for zpnvjs in 
Acts i. 18, or that the death of Judas, which, 
according to both canonical accounts, took place 
within a few days of his treachery, was a gradual 
death due to a lingering disease. 

One other possibility as to the narrative in the 
Acts should not be overlooked. The speech of 
Peter (Acts i. 16 ff.), and indeed the whole Lucan 
account of the election of Matthias, have reference 
both explicit and implicit to the fulfilment of 
prophecy, and more particularly to the fate of 
Judas as foreshadowed in Psalm cix. May it not 
then be the case that, as Strauss thought, the words 
of Psalm cix. 18, ‘ It came into his inward parts 
like water and like oil into his bones,’ suggested 
that a dropsical swelling was the appropriate fate 
of Judas (cf. Num. v. 22)? This might possibly 
account for the Papias legend, but I cannot believe 
that it is a sufficient explanation of Actsi.18. For 
it must be repeated that St. Luke knows nothing 
of a lingering death or of a gradual swelling up of 
the body of Judas, which are indeed quite incon- 
sistent with his narrative. There is nothing in 
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Psalm cix. or in Psalm lxix. which would suggest 
Tpnvyjs yevouevos éhaxnoev pécos Kal eEeyvOn wavta 
TA oOTAAYYVA avTOD. 

It appears, then, as the result of this investigation, 
that while the narrative of the First Gospel was 
composed with the idea of prophetic fulfilments in 
the writer’s mind, and while the narrative of the 
Acts was overlaid in the next generation with 
details borrowed from folklore literature, we have 
no right to say either that Matthew xxvii. 1-9 was 
evolved out of Old Testament prophecies or that 
Acts i. 18, 19, is a mere piece of folklore. The two 
narratives have in common the death of Judas 
within a few days after Gethsemane and the field 
Aceldamach that was bought with the wages of his 
treachery. They differ as to whether his death 
was self-inflicted or not, and as to whether it were 
he or the priests who purchased the field. We 
cannot reconcile these divergences ; our knowledge 
is insufficient for the purpose, even supposing that 
a reconciliation were possible. But it may be 
maintained—and I should myself be disposed to 
maintain—that the vivid and striking narrative of 
Matthew xxvii. 1-9 is more likely to present us 
with a true version of the facts than the short 
explanatory note (for it is no more) inserted in 
the middle of St. Peter’s speech by the author of 
the Acts. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE TRADITIONS AS TO THE DEATH OF 
JOHN, THE SON OF ZEBEDEE 


THE opinion generally entertained in the Church 
as to the death of John the son of Zebedee, in Asia 
Minor, in extreme old age, goes back to the last 
quarter of the second century, and rests upon the 
direct statement of Irenaeus. A theory has been 
advanced in recent years that a confusion has here 
been made between John the son of Zebedee and 
another John, commonly called ‘ John the Elder,’ 
and that it is to the latter that the tradition 
accepted by Irenaeus really refers, while the truth 
about the former has been preserved in an obscure 
paragraph ascribed to Papias, which tells us that 
he suffered martyrdom, as his brother James did, 
and that he was ‘ killed by Jews.’! I propose to 
set out the reasons which seem to me to show that 
this story of the ‘red martyrdom’ of John is 
wholly untrustworthy, and that we have no suffi- 
cient ground for rejecting the venerable tradition 
which assures us that he lived to be an old man, 

1 This is the view taken by Schwartz in his book, Ueber den 


Tod der Sihne Zebedaei. 
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and that he did not come to a violent end. The 
determination of the question is of considerable 
historical importance, as the conclusion we reach 
in regard to it affects very seriously the evidence 
for the ascription of the Fourth Gospel, and also 
of the Apocalypse, to John the son of Zebedee, in 
which Christendom has acquiesced for many 
centuries. 
1 


We must begin by summarising briefly the 
witness of Irenaeus to what may be called the 
‘traditional’ view. First, then, for Irenaeus there 
is only one person called John belonging to the 
Apostolic age (besides John the Baptist, who does 
not here come into consideration). Unlike Papias, 
he says nothing about a second ‘ John.’ The person 
whom he knows by this name is the person who 
was associated with St. Peter in Acts ili. 12—1.e. 
he was John the son of Zebedee. He is generally 
described as * John the disciple of our Lord ’ 3 ; but 
he is also reckoned as one of the ‘ Apostles,’ as the 
- following phrases will show. Of the Asian elders, 
Irenaeus says: ‘ Quidam autem eorum non solum 


1 As to whether or not the only John of Ephesus was the son 
of Zebedee, ‘all depends upon the truth of the story of this 
Apostle’s death’ (Sanday, Criticism of the Fourth Gospel, p. 252). 

2 Haer. iii. 12, 3. 

3 6 wabnris Tob Kuptov: Haer. ii. 22, 5; iii. 11,1; iv. 20,11; Hp. 
ad Victorem. 
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Ioannem sed et alios apostolos viderunt’1!; and 
again, peta “lwdvvov tod paOntov Kupiov nua Kal 
Nourav arootddwv? the context showing that the 
title ‘ Apostles’ in these passages refers to the 
original Twelve. This John, disciple and apostle, 
is, for Irenaeus, the author both of the Gospel and 
the Apocalypse, as many quotations show. And 
the place of his residence and his long life are thus 
described : 

GAAG kat » ev ’Edéeow éxxAnola trd TlavAov pev reOepe- 
Atwpevn, lwdvvov S¢ rapapeivavtos adrois wexpt TOV Tpaiavod 
Xpovwrv, paptus adnOys cote THs TOV arooTéAwY Tapaddcews.? 
That is, he lived in Ephesus until the times of 
Trajan, who became Emperor in the year 98 of our 
era." 

Now, Irenaeus wrote about the year 185, and his 
statements about the son of Zebedee are worthy of 
special attention. To begin with, his youth, or 
part of it, was spent at Smyrna, for he sat at the 
feet of Polycarp as a disciple. And the broad 
facts as to St. John’s later life at Ephesus (or the 
fact that it was not John the son of Zebedee, but 
John the Elder, who lived there) must have been 


1 Haer, ii, 22, 5, where the Latin version only is extant. 

* Ep. ad Victorem. 3 Haer. iii. 3,43 cf. also ii. 22, 5. 

* According to one interpretation of Haer. v. 30, 3, Irenaeus 
also is responsible for the statement that John ‘was seen’ at 
the close of Domitian’s reign. (See Chase, Journal of Theol. 
Studies, April 1907, p. 481.) 
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the common property of the Asiatic churches when 
Trenaeus lived in that region as a boy. How could 
he have been misled as to such a matter ?1 Then, 
again, Irenaeus reports that Polycarp used to tell 
of ‘ his intercourse with John and with the rest of 
those who had seen the Lord.’ 2 If we are to reject 
the tradition which Irenaeus reports as to the son 
of Zebedee’s old age on the score that he may be 
confusing him with the enigmatical ‘John the 
Elder,’ we must assume that Irenaeus totally mis- 
understood what Polycarp had said, and that 
whereas the information that Polycarp gave him 
had really related to John the Elder, he had 
erroneously supposed it to relate to the son of 
Zebedee, and, furthermore, had never suspected 
the existence of that second ‘John’ to whom 
Polycarp had referred. This is, prima facie, a 
highly improbable theory ; but there is no way out 
of it, unless we are prepared to admit—as I believe 
we must—that Irenaeus made no mistake, and that 
the tradition which he reports as to the old age of 

1 The same question may be asked about the testimony of an 
earlier writer than Irenaeus, viz. Hegesippus. ‘It is very diffi- 
cult to believe that if St. John had suffered martyrdom in 
Palestine he [Hegesippus] would not have been aware of it. 
And if he had heard the story and given credence to it, he could 
not have said that the Apostle was sent to Patmos by Domitian, 
and lived at Ephesus under Nerva’ (Lawlor, Eusebiana, p. 96). 

2 rhv pera lwavvov cuvavacrpopyy as amnyyedAe, kal THY pera 
TOV AoLTa@Y Ta EwpakdTwy Tov Kvpiov (Ep. ad Florinum). 
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John the son of Zebedee—for Irenaeus knows of 
no second John—goes back to Polycarp. 

This is the tradition which was generally pre- 
valent in the early Church. Tertullian, for in- 
stance, writing about the year 199, tells that John 
came to Rome, and that an unsuccessful attempt 
was there made to do away with him by plunging 
him in a cauldron of boiling oil.t Tertullian adds 
that he was subsequently banished to an island ; 
and this banishment, according to Eusebius, took 
place in the tirne of Domitian, the island being 
Patmos. Eusebius gives the authority of o rev 
map nuiv apxatwv droyos, for the statement that John 
moved from Patmos to Ephesus at the accession 
of Nerva, z.e. about the year 96.2 These traditions 
are fully in accordance with the witness of Irenaeus 
as to the last days of John having been spent at 
Ephesus. . 

And, finally, a contemporary of Irenaeus may be 
cited—no less a person than the Bishop of Ephesus, 
Polycrates, who could not have been mistaken as 
to the traditions of his own see. Writing to Victor 
of Rome (who died in the year 202) on the Paschal 


1 This is the story which is commemorated in the Feast of 
“St. John before the Latin Gate’ set down in Western Calendars 
(e.g. in the English Prayer Book), on May 6th. See Tertullian, 
De Praeser. 36. 

2 HE. iii. 18, 20. Dr. Lawlor has shown that this statement 
is to be traced to Hegesippus (Lusebiana, p. 51 ff.). 
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controversy, he appeals to the practice of several 
eminent Christian leaders, among them _ being 
‘lwdvyns 0 ert 70 orfOos Tod Kupiov avarecwv, bs 
eyernOn iepeds TO métadov Tepopexw@s, Kal papTtus 
Kal SidacKaros: odtos ev “Edécw xexkoipntas,—t.e. 
“John who leant on the breast of the Lord; 
who became a priest wearing the réraXov or priestly 
frontlet,! both witness (or martyr ?) and teacher ; 
he sleeps in Ephesus.’? It is not reasonable to 
suppose that by this ‘ John who leant on the breast 
of the Lord,’ Polycrates meant any other than the 
only John known to Irenaeus, and said by Irenaeus 
to have ended his days in Ephesus, viz., John the 
son of Zebedee. We do not know what is the value 
of the statement here made that John became a 
‘priest,’ and I do not stay now to examine the 
theories that have been put forward on the subject. 
The title, npaptus, as applied to John, may, how- 
ever, seem to demand some further explanation, 
especially as Polycrates applies it in the following 
sentences to Polycarp and others who were (pro- 
bably) ‘ martyrs’ in our modern sense of the word. 
But the truth is that wdprus and its cognates are 
frequently used in early writings of persons who 
suffered in various degrees for the faith, but did not 
endure the extreme penalty. The passages quoted 


1 Epiphanius says the same thing of James the Just (Haer. 
xxix., lxxviii.). 2 Ap. Bus. H.#H., v. 24. 
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below (pp. 268, 281) from Origen and from Gregory 
of Nyssa, provide typical instances.!_ And, indeed, 
the author of the Apocalypse speaks of himself as 
being in Patmos a . . tHv waptupiav “Incod (Rev. 
i. 9). The testimony of Polycrates, at all events, is 
explicit as to the residence of John in Ephesus, and 
therefore, even if it were imagined that John ended 
his days by a violent death in that city, the 
Church’s tradition as to the Gospel being written 
there by him in old age would not be disturbed.’ 


1 So Apollonius, writing about the year 210, tells of one 
Themiso, who ‘dared to boast as a martyr’ (@s paprus), and of 
one Alexander who similarly ‘called himself a martyr’ (ap. 
Euseb. H.E. v. 18). We have the same usage in Tertullian, 
e.g.  Potes itaque te martyrem vindicare constanter ostendisse 
Christum’ (De Fuga, 12), a reference which I owe to Dr. Lawlor 
(cf. Lightfoot’s note in his Clement, i. 26 f.). 

2 A passage in Chrysostom’s Homilies has been quoted (e.g. by 
Dr. Drummond, Authorship of the Fourth Gospel, p. 234) as indi- 
cating his belief that John suffered martyrdom. He paraphrases 
(Hom. |xv.) Christ’s words to the sons of Zebedee (Matt. xx. 23), 
as follows: ‘Ye shall be counted as worthy of martyrdom, 
and shall suffer those things which I suffer; ye shall close your 
lives by a violent death (Biaim Oavdrw tiv (wry xaradicere).’ 
But in a later homily he says explicitly that John ‘lived a long 
time after the taking of Jerusalem’ (Hom. Ixxvi.), which is quite 
consistent with the usual story of John’s end. No doubt his 
words do not exclude the possibility of John’s martyrdom as an 
old man, at Ephesus ; but they quite exclude any tradition that, 
like his brother James, he suffered in the early days of the 
Church’s struggle. Chrysostom is thus an undoubted witness 
to the tradition that John’s life was a long one, and, as regards 
the problem of the authorship of the Fourth Gospel, this is the 
point of consequence. 
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II 


We now proceed to examine the two main lines 
of argument by which belief in the ‘ red martyrdom ’ 
of John has been defended, despite the general 
tradition which I have rehearsed. They depend, 
respectively, on a supposed quotation from Papias, 
and on the place of St. John’s Day in ecclesiastical 
calendars. 

1. The alleged statement of Papias. One of the 
MSS. of the Chronicle of George the Sinner (who 
wrote about the year 840) preserves a statement to 
the effect that Papias (who was Bishop of Hierapolis 
about the year 140) had asserted that John the 
Apostle was killed by the Jews. The words are as 
follows :— 

(Iwavyyns| paprupiov karngiwrat, Tlamias yap 6 ‘leparo- 
ews Eriokoros, avTorTns ToUTOV yevopevos, Ev TH SevTEepy 
Aoyp Tov KuptakOv oyiwy pPdoker OTe bd "lovdaiwv 
avynpeOn, rAnpwoas Synradyn peta Tov adeAhov THY Tod 
Xptorov repi avtav mpdoppyovr ; z.e., “John has been deemed 
worthy of martyrdom. For Papias, the Bishop of 
Hierapolis, having been an eyewitness of him (or of it ?), 
says in the second book of his “ Dominical Oracles,” that 
he was killed by Jews, having evidently fulfilled, with his 
brother, the prediction of Christ concerning them’ ; 1.e. 
Matt. xx. 23= Mark x. 39. 

George goes on to say that Origen, in his com- 
mentary on St. Matthew, had corroborated this and 
had asserted that John peyaptipnxev. There is, 
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however, no corroboration. The commentary of 
Origen on Matthew xx. 23! is extant, and his 
explanation of the fulfilment of Christ’s words is 
the usual one : 


‘Herod killed James, the brother of John, with the 
sword; but the king of the Romans, as tradition teaches, 
condemned John, witnessing for the word of truth 
(waptupotvra dia TOV THs a\nGetas Adyov) to the island of 
Patmos. John tells us concerning his own witness (zept 
TOU papTuptov E€avTor).’ 

In this passage, then, George has certainly mis- 
reported Origen, and thus suspicion is cast upon his 
alleged quotation from Papias (which, be it remem- 
bered, is only found in one MS. of his Chronicle). 
Dr. Salmon declined to believe that Papias had 
said anything of the sort ?; while Bishop Lightfoot 
put forward the hypothesis that George, or his 
immediate source, had omitted some words which 
would put a quite different complexion on the 
sentence from Papias. Having regard to the 
passage in Origen, he suggested that ‘* the sentence 
may have run in the original somewhat in this way : 
Ilarias dackes ote “lwavyns [wer bd Tod “Popalwov 
Bactréws katedixacOn paptupav eis Wdrpov, laxwBos 
dé] bd “lovdalwy avnpéOn.* This was highly in- 
genious, and, mere conjecture as it is, Harnack 


1 Lommatzsch, iv. 18. 
2 Introduction to N. T. (ed. 5), p. 296. 
3 Essays on Supernatural Religion, p. 212. 
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has practically accepted the same or a similar 
solution of the puzzle.! 

Since Lightfoot wrote, however, a second authority 
has been discovered for the ascription to Papias 
of the statement that John was ‘ killed by Jews.’ 
De Boor published in 1888, in Texte und Unter- 
suchungen,” an extract supposed to be from the 
fifth-century chronicler Philip of Sidé, which con- 
tains the following : 

Uarias év T@ Sevtépw Adyw A€yer Ste’ Iwavuns 6 OeorAdyos 
kat "TldxwBos 6 adeAdos attot t7d lovdaiwy dvypéeOnoay, 
Now, George the Sinner and Philip of Sidé are both 
untrustworthy as historians,? but they agree so 
nearly in the terms of the reference which they 
make to the ‘ second book’ of Papias’s Dominical 
Oracles, that we can hardly refuse to believe that 
there was something, at all events, in Papias’s work 
which gave rise to this misinterpretation. 

I call it a misinterpretation, for it is difficult to 
suppose that a statement by Papias to the effect that 
John had suffered martyrdom could have been com- 
pletely ignored by Eusebius and the ecclesiastical 
writers of his day. The presumption, as Lightfoot 


1 Chronologie, i. p. 665. BV 2, LTO: 

3 Dr. Armitage Robinson has urged that George the Sinner 
is not an independent authority for the tradition which we are 
discussing, and that the passage in his chronicle about John’s 
martyrdom has been interpolated from Philip of Sidé (Historical 
Character of St. John’s Gospel, p. 66), who is therefore the only 
witness to be cross-examined. 
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saw, is that there was some misunderstanding or 
misreading of a passage in Papias’s work which 
led astray Philip of Sidé, and after him the scribe 
of George the Sinner. But I believe that a simpler 
explanation of the mistake than that put forward 
by Lightfoot may be suggested. Let us examine 
afresh the alleged extracts from Papias. 

In the extract from Philip of Sidé, the phrase, 
‘John the theologian’ cannot be a quotation from 
Papias, for the designation of John as 6 Beordyos did 
not come into use until the fourth century. And 
we observe that the words following tro ‘lovéaioy 
avnpéOn in George do not purport to be a quotation, 
but are the words of the chronicler himself, who is 
anxious to bring in a reference to Matthew xx. 28= 
Mark x. 39. So that we are reduced to the two 
phrases: ['Iwavyns] bd “lovdaiwy avnpébn and 
"Twdvyns . . kai “lakwBos 6 abderpos avtod to 
‘Touvdaiwy avnpéPnoay, as giving us what may be 
supposed to have come from Papias. 

The first thing that will occur to the reader is that 
the statement is certainly not true of James, the 
brother of John. He was not killed ‘ by Jews,’ 
but by Herod (Acts xii. 2), and no other tradition 
as to his end ever gained currency. True, his death 
was due to the desire of Herod to please the Jews, 
but his martyrdom could not on that account be 
reasonably described by the phrase t7é ‘lovdaiwv 
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avnpé0n, and it never was so described by ecclesi- 
astical writers; so that, quite apart from the state- 
ment as to John, the statement as to James shows 
that there must be some confusion in the extract 
from Philip of Sidé. Can we trace the source of 
this confusion? I think we can. 

The Greek of the Chronicle of Eusebius is not 
extant, and we have to reconstruct it from the 
Armenian version and the Latin version by Jerome, 
with the aid of the Greek history of George 
Syncellus (circa 792) which was based upon it. 
Now, when Syncellus has described the beheading 
of James the son of Zebedee and the subsequent 
attack on Peter, he proceeds : 

aX’ et pev wept Tov mpwtov eriakdrov LeporodAdvpwv TavTa 

voeitar “LlaxwBov tov adeApobéov avtimimres TH toTopodvTe 
Aoyw Kara 73 4 Eros Népwvos drep hy THs adtod emurKomys ETOS 
tov X’, AiBous bd “Lovdaiwy Kai yvagixg Evlw dvatpeOHvar 
amo Tov TrTEpvyiov KaTaBAnGEvta, ds Kat avdTds EvoéBros ev 
T® kavove Tapebero, ei Se repli dAAOV byes 6 Adyos.} 
That is to say, Syncellus tells us that Eusebius had 
stated in his Chronicle that James, the Lord’s 
brother, ‘ was killed by Jews,’ and so we find it in 
the Latin version of the Chronicle by Jerome: 
‘Jacobus frater domini quem omnes Justum 
appellabant a Judaeis lapidibus opprimitur.’ We 
have a similar rendering in the Armenian version.? 


1 P, 634, 1. 
2 See Schoene’s edition of the Chronicle, ii. p. 154. 
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Thus it may be conchided that the entry in the 
Chronicle of Eusebius at this point, s.a. 61, was 
(as it is restored in Migne’s text) : 

6 ddeXpds rod Kupiov laxwBos 6 dvopacbets tro TavTov 
Sixasos AiMous bd “Llovdaiwv avarpeirac, 

We may add that the story of the martyrdom of 
James the Just is given by Josephus (Antt. xx. 9.1), 
and at length by Hegesippus as quoted by Eusebius 
(H.E. ii. 23); and in each case the fact that he was 
killed by Jews is specially emphasised. 

We have then established the fact that the phrase, 
bird “lovdaiwy avnpéOn, is used by Eusebius to de- 
scribe the end of James the Just, while it would be 
quite inappropriate if applied to James the son of 
Zebedee, and is, in fact, never applied to him. 
Hence when we find an alleged quotation from 
Papias asserting that James the son of Zebedee imo 
"Tovdaiwy avnpébn, we are at once led to the conclu- 
sion that there has been a mistake, that what Papias 
really wrote—as other early writers wrote—was that 
James the Just imo louSaiwy avnpéOn. There has been 
a confusion of James the Just with James the Great. 

But this is not all; for nothing has yet been said 
about the martyrdom of John, which is the matter 
of interest. How, it will be asked, did his name 
come into the context of the phrase io ‘Iovdaier 
avnpé0n, which was habitually used of James the 
Just ? The order of words in the passage from the 
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Chronicle of Eusebius will, I believe, supply the 
answer: 0 ddedpds Tod Kupiov “IdkwBos .... imo 
‘Tovdaiwv avnpéOn. It so happens that the order of 
words is ‘the brother of the Lord, James,’! and 
not the more usual ‘ James, the brother of the 
Lord.’ Let us write down this phrase in Greek 
uncials, with the usual abbreviation for xupiov : 

~ OAAEA®OCTOYKYIAKQBOC 
The confusion of only one letter, T with A, by a 
scribe would lead to 

OAAEA®OCTOYKATAK2BOC 


which the next scribe would naturally write down 
in the form : 
O AAEA®OC AYTOY KAT IAKQBOC 

Now 6 aéderdos avtod cai laxwBos is not good Greek 
for ‘ his brother and James.’ avrod is always used 
retrospectively, of some person mentioned before, 
not prospectively of some one named afterwards. 
None the less, a reader who came upon o aderqos 
avtov Kai laxwBos ina manuscript of Papias would 
not doubt that John and James were intended, any 
more than an English reader who came upon the 
phrase ‘his brother and James’ would doubt that 
the sons of Zebedee were in the writer’s mind, how- 
ever awkward he might think the expression to be. 

That is to say, the appearance of 0 adeAgos adtov 

1 This is also the order of the words in Hegesippus, as quoted 


by Eusebius (H. Z. ii. 238). 
i) 
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kai IdcwBos gives us the very statement of which 
we are in search, viz., that John and James were 
killed by Jews. Not only do we thus explain the 
combination of the names ‘ John’ and ‘ James’ 
in the passage from Philip of Sidé, but we find the 
explanation of their appearing in this unusual 
order. ‘James and John’ is the ordinary way of 
referring to the sons of Zebedee; and the order 
‘John and James’ would be puzzling were the 
explanation of it not forthcoming. All that we 
have to suppose, then, in order to account for the 
allegations of George the Sinner and Philip of Sidé, 
is that in some manuscript or manuscripts of the 
work of Papias, the reading 
O AAEA®SOC AYTOY KAT IAKQBOC 
has taken the place of 
O AAEA®OC TOY KY IAKQBOC 

of which it may so readily be a corruption. It will 
be observed that this does not postulate any 
lacuna in the text, as Lightfoot did, but merely a 
very simple misreading of a statement which we 
can prove to have been repeatedly made in the 
early centuries—not of James the son of Zebedee, 
but of James the Just. 

I submit, therefore, that the idea that Papias is 
an authority for the ‘red martyrdom’ of John 
the son of Zebedee must be dismissed. In the light 
of the universal belief of the Church, it would be 
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very difficult to suppose that Papias gave currency 
to any such idea. And the only quotation from him 
which has been supposed to support it may quite 
naturally be explained as a misreading of a passage 
in which he had spoken of the martyrdom of James 
the Just, but had made no mention of John at all. 

2. The place of St. John’s Day in Church Calendars 
has furnished a second argument, relied on by 
some, to establish an early belief in the Apostle’s 
martyrdom. It is put most succinctly by Professor 
Burkitt in his Gospel History and Transmission, 
p. 253 ff. We all know that the Feast of St. 
Stephen occurs on December 26; that of St. John 
on December 27; and that of the Innocents on 
December 28. Now, why was St. John’s Feast 
placed here between that of the first martyr, and 
that of the martyred children? The answer 
suggested is that it is because John was also 
reckoned a martyr by the early Church; and 
appeal is made to the Calendar of Carthage drawn 
up about 505 a.p., where, on December 27, we have 
the entry, ‘Commemoration of St. John Baptist, 
and of James the Apostle whom Herod slew.’ 
Now, John Baptist is commemorated in the same 
Calendar on June 24, and therefore it is clear 
that John the Evangelist is here intended, so that 
we have the conjunction of the two sons of Zebedee 
on December 27, both being presumably com- 
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memorated for the sammie reason, v2z., their martyr- 
dom. And, if we go to the East, we find a similar 
conjunction of James and John in the oldest 
Syriac Calendar (A.D. 411) on the same day. Hence 
Professor Burkitt argues that the tradition of the 
Calendars corroborates the statement ascribed to 
Papias that John and James both suffered ‘ red 
martyrdom.’ I venture to think that a closer 
inspection of the evidence will not permit us to 
adopt this conclusion. 

The mutual relations of the various extant Cal- 
endars and Martyrologies are extremely intricate ; 
but they have been carefully studied by Duchesne,! 
and more recently by Achelis,? and their general 
conclusions may be taken as thoroughly well 
established. It would appear that all existing 
Western Calendars, including our own, go back to 
the so-called Hieronymian Martyrology, composed 
about the beginning of the sixth century, which 
fuses together, often very unintelligently, the data 
of both the Western and the Eastern Martyr- 
ologies current at the time. The Bollandist de 
Buck writes of this enormous collection, ‘ nullus 
forte in universa antiquitate horribilior liber,’ and 


1 In the Bollandist Acta Sanctorwm for November 1894. 

2 Die Martyrologien, ihre Geschichte und ihr Wert; untersucht 
von H. Achelis (1900). An article by Dr. Feltoe on ‘St. John 
and St. James in Western Calendars’ in the Journa/ of Theologi- 
cal Studies, vol. x. p.!589 f. gives much information. 
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a ‘horrible book’ it certainly is to the investigator 
of primitive antiquity. The entry on December 27 
in this Calendar is as follows : 


‘ Assumptio S. Joannis evangelistae; et Ordinatio 
episcopatus S. Jacobi fratris domini, qui ab apostolis 
primus est Judaeis Hierosolymis est episcopus ordi- 
natus et tempore paschali martyrio coronatus.’ ! 


That is to say, it commemorates on December 27 the 
Passing of Jolin (nothing being said of his martyr- 
dom) and the Consecration of James the Just as 
Bishop of Jerusalem. There is no mention here 
of James the Great, his martyrdom being com- 
memorated, as it still is with us, on July 25. The 
Consecration of James the Just was at a very early 
period reckoned an important date, and we have it 
noted under the year 34 in the Chronicle of Eusebius 
"TaxBos 6 dderhobeos rpAtos ériaKotros ‘lepocoAvpov 
ume ToV aToaToXwy KablaTaTat.? 

Now it might be thought from this, at first sight, 
that the entries in the Calendar of Carthage, and in 
the old Syriac Martyrology, already cited, are due 


1 This is the direct source of the entries in the various Celtic 
Martyrologies, e.g. those of Oengus, Tamlaght, Gorman and 
the Drummond Missal, all of which go back, as does that of 
Bede, to the Martyrologium Hieronymiunum. The Martyrology 
of Tamlaght has ‘ Assumptio, et Ordinatio Jacobi Apostoli fratris 
Iohannis,’ an entry showing how easy it was (1) te confuse 
James the son of Zebedee with James the Less, and (2) to ascribe 
to one of the sons of Zebedee something that was only true, and 
was originally intended to be said, of the other. 

2 Cf. Georg. Syncell, 620. 4. 
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to that confusion between the two Apostles called 
James, to which we have already traced a mis- 
understanding of Papias. And undoubtedly the 
confusion occurs over and over again in the later 
Martyrologies. But this would not be a just in- 
ference, as will be seen if we look into the sources 
of the Martyrologium Hieronymianum. 

The earliest of Western martyrologies extant, the 
DepositioMartyrum? of the Roman Church, compiled 
in 354, gives us no information available for our 


present inquiry. The next in date is the Calendar 
of Carthage, already mentioned, which has : 


Dec. 26. S. Stephani primi martyris. 

Dec. 27. S. Johannis Baptistae et Jacobi Apostoli 
quem Herodes occidit. 

Dec. 28. Sanctorum Infantum quos Herodes oceidit. 


The date of this is 505 a.p.; and we need not seek 
out later Western examples. 

We now turn to the Fast, and we find that about 
360 a martyrology was formed at Nicomedia, of 
which we have a copy in Syriac, made in 411.? 
This has the entries : 

Dec, 26. Stephen, chief martyr, etc. 


Dec. 27. John and James, the Apostles, at Jerusalem. 


1 Both this, and the Calendar of Carthage, are accessible in 
Ruinart’s Acta Sincera (ed. 1689), pp. 692, 693, or in Lietz- 
mann’s The Three Oldest Martyrologies (Cambridge, 1904). 

2 Printed by Wright in the Journal of Sacred Literature for 
1866. Duchesne claims to have shown that this is merely an 
abridgment of a Greek Menology of Asia Minor. 
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Dee. 28. In the City of Rome, Paul the Apostle and 
Simon Cephas, the chief of the Apostles 
of the Lord. 


It is to be observed that this Syriac martyrology 
contains no other Scriptural saints, the remaining 
entries throughout the year being those of local 
martyrs. 

There is a trace of a similar commemoration in 
a passage of the treatise, De Persecutione (§ 28), 
written by Aphrahat, ‘the Persian sage,’ in 344. 
I quote from Dr. Gwynn’s translation : } 

‘After Him (sc. Christ) was the faithful martyr 
Stephen whom the Jews stoned. 


‘Simon alsoand Paul were perfect martyrs. And James 
and John walked in the footsteps of their Master Christ.’ 


It will be observed that Aphrahat does not speak 
of James and John as ‘ martyrs.’ 


‘ Also (others) of the Apostles thereafter in divers 
places confessed and proved themselves true martyrs.’ 


The selection of Peter and Paul, James and John, 
for special notice in this way can hardly be due to 
accident, and the question arises on what principle 
these great leaders of the Church? were com- 


1 Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, vol. xiii., p. 401. 

2 These five leaders, Peter, Paul, James, John, and Stephen 
are in like manner specially mentioned in a panegyric by St. 
Gregory Nazianzene upon St. Basil the Great (about the year 
382). But it is not suggested that their pre-eminence is due to 
the fact that they died as martyrs, 
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memorated in the East immediately after St. 
Stephen and the Feast of the Nativity.1. Were 
they commemorated as martyrs, as men who had 
suffered death for the name of Christ? That is the 
real point. It is clear from these various witnesses, 
both Eastern and Western, that James and John, 
the sons of Zebedee, were commemorated together 
shortly after Christmas. But it is not clear without 
proof that they were thus honoured because they had 
suffered ‘red martyrdom’ and for this reason alone. 

In point of fact, we can show that a quite different 
reason was assigned by the only early writer who 
has fully discussed the matter. The writer is St. 
Gregory of Nyssa. In an éloge,* of St. Basil, preached 
at the Cappadocian Caesarea, he tells that it was 
customary after Christmas to celebrate the feasts 
of Stephen, Peter, James, John, Paul; and in an 
earlier ‘ Laudatio S. Stephani,’ * he explains the 
principle on which these names were arranged. 
The praise of the proto-martyr is, he says, fitly 
followed by a commemoration of Apostles, ‘ for 
neither are martyrs without apostles, nor are 


1 Similarly in the Armenian Calendar we have: Dec. 26, St. 
Stephen ; Dec. 27, St. Peter and St. Paul; Dec. 28, St. James 
and St. John. (See Duchesne, Christian Worship, Engl. tr., 
p. 266). 

2 Migne, Patr. Gy., xlvi. col. 789. This sermon, but not the 
next mentioned, is referred to by Duchesne, Christian Worship, 
Engl. tr., p. 265n. 

3 Migne, Patr. Gr., xlvi. col. 725. 
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apostles separated from them’: ovre toivuv wdptupes 
avev aTooTON@Y OTE TAN aTOTTOAOL Yopis éxeiveav. 


And then he proceeds : 


‘To this Stephen all the precious stones (sc. of the spiri- 
tual temple) were immediately joined together—the most 
divine heralds of the Gospels; after them the martyrs ; 
and after them again those who have shone with saving 
virtue—principally those commemorated at this present 
season who flash forth the beauty of piety far and brightly, 
I mean Peter and James and John, the leaders of the 
apostolic harmony, and the crowns of the Church’s glory.’ ! 


It is quite plain from this that Gregory did not 
suppose Peter and James and John to be com- 
memorated gua martyrs, but as ‘leaders of the 
apostolic chorus.’ They were not, he proceeds, a 
lamp (Avyvos) like John the Baptist, but lights 
(dworhpes) to illuminate the world. But, he adds, 
‘those who to-day are honoured for their witness 
to Christ (sc. Peter, James, and John) endured the 
combat with different kinds of martyrdom,’ * Peter 
being crucified, James beheaded, and John’s 


1 + Srehav@ dé rovt@ mavres e€aidhyns ot Tysloe AiBou avveAd- 
Knoav, ot Oeoraro: Tav evayyediav Knpukes, e0 ods of pdprupes, 
kal per’ avrovs Tahu oi cwtnpio apety Svaddurwpaytes, mponyoupévas 
dé of él rod rapdvTos pynpovevdpevor TOAD Kal Aapmpov amagTpar - 
Tovtes TO KaAAos THS evoeBelas, Aéyw 81 Tlérpos kal "IdxkwBos kat 
Iwdvyns of Kal THs amooToAKis dppovias éEdpxot Kal THs ékkAnowac- 
tikjs evdoklas orepavor. 

2 of onpepoy Tais UmEp XptoTOU papTupilats GEepvuVopEvaL .« . 
diaddpors S€ roo paptupiov rpdras evabAnoaytes. The ambiguity 
of the word paprvpuor is impossible to reproduce in English, 
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witness being fulfilled, first in his trial when flung 
into the cauldron of boiling oil,! and secondly, in his 
continual willingness to die for the name of Christ. 

We find, then, that Gregory, writing at an earlier 
date than that of any of the extant Calendars, while 
he entirely confirms their record that James and 
John were commemorated together after Christ- 
mas, puts out of court the explanation that they 
were thus commemorated as martyrs.2_ They were 
honoured as the leaders of the Apostles, and not 
as ‘martyrs’ (of whom there were many, but who 
had a lower rank than that of apostles), although 
in their several ways they witnessed for their 
Master, James by ‘red martyrdom,’ but John by 
‘white.’ If, therefore, the testimony of the Cal- 
endars be appealed to, they tell us indeed that 
there was a primitive Feast of SS. James and John 
on December 27, but the explanation is found in 
the collocation with them of St. Peter at a date 
prior to our earliest Calendar. The familiar idea 
that John was a ‘ martyr’ in will, although not in 
deed, goes back to St. Gregory of Nyssa, who is 
careful to distinguish the commemorations of 
‘martyrs’ from those of ‘ apostles.’ And it is in 
the latter capacity that St. John was honoured in 


1 See above, p. 264. 

? This reasoning has been accepted by Dr. Armitage Robin- 
son (Historical Character of St. John’s Gospel, p. 71 ff), and by 
Dr. Harnack (Theologische Literaturzeitung, 1909, p. 10). 
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the Eastern Church, on the earliest occasion when 
his feast is mentioned. 

The argument for John’s martyrdom which is 
derived from Calendars thus breaks down, when 
the evidence is sifted, just as completely as the 
argument based on the misapplied quotation from 
Papias. It may be said, I believe, that for reason- 
able suspicion that John the son of Zebedee came 
to a violent end there is no ground whatever, and 
that this idea, at any rate, cannot be permitted to 
supply serious argument against his authorship of 


the Fourth Gospel. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE TO CHAPTER XI 


Another argument in favour of the view that St. John 
the Apostle died a martyr’s death has recently been 
based on a statement quoted by Clement of Alexandria 
(Strom, iv. 9) from the commentary of Heracleon on 
Luke xii. 8 ff. This statement, it is said (e.g. by Mr. H. L. 
Jackson in the Journal of Theological Studies, Oct. 1916, 
p. 30) ‘expressly mentions some who had not sealed their 
fate with their deaths: «£ dv MarGaios, Pidurmos, Oopas, 
Aevis kat ardor rodXoi, The point is the explicit denial 
of martyrdom in a context from which the name of the 
Apostle John is absent—he is, surely, not relegated to 
the “many others ’””—and that Clement, it would appear, 
raises no demur.’ 

A careful study of Heracleon’s argument will, I think, 
show that Mr. Jackson’s argument is without substance. 
Heracleon is combating the extravagant claims sometimes 
made on behalf of ‘confessors.’ He says that of ‘con- 
fession’ there are two kinds—that which is made with the 
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voice before the magistrate, and that which exhibits 
itself in the life and conversation of a quiet Christian 
man. It is not the case that all the saved have made 
confession with their voice and have departed; it is not 
true, for instance, of Matthew, Philip, Thomas, Levi 
(Lebbaeus), and many others. ov yap waves of cw(opevor 
wporsynoav thy Sia THS Pwvyns dpodroyiav Kai é&HAGov. 
The contrast which Heracleon institutes is between those 
who make confession of their faith publicly before the 
civil magistrate, and thosé who have never been called to 
do so, Now in the latter category no one could include 
the Apostle John. He was exiled to Patmos dia . . rH 
paptupiav “Incot (Rev. i. 9), and in addition there is the 
well-known story of his being plunged into a cauldron of 
boiling oil. Whether he died a martyr’s death or no, he 
was certainly counted among those who bore public 
testimony to their faith, and made their confession da 
Ths pwvns. He was not of those who made their con- 
fession only in the quiet ways of an undisturbed life. 
And, therefore, Heracleon could not have introduced him 
as an example of his second class of confessors. 

It is interesting to find that in Heracleon’s time the 
tradition prevailed that Matthew, Philip, and Thomas 
were not ‘confessors with the voice, for the later 
apocryphal Acta of these Apostles tell of a violent death, 
after public confession of their faith, for each of them. 
The Acts of Thaddaeus or Lebbaeus, on the other hand, 
confirm Heracleon, for they represent the Apostle in 
question as dying peacefully among his disciples.) But 
whatever substance there was in Heracleon’s tradition 
the example of St. John would not have served his 
argument on any view of the Apostle’s end. 


1 In the summaries on the twelve Apostles, ascribed to 
Hippolytus, Matthew and Lebbaeus are given a peaceful end, 
but Philip and Thomas meet their death as martyrs. 


CHAPTER XII 


BISHOPS AND PRESBYTERS IN THE EPISTLE 
OF CLEMENT OF ROME 


Ir seems to be generally believed that the terms 
émiaKotos and pec Svtepos are applied in the letter 
of St. Clement of Rome indiscriminately to the 
same persons, and the assumption that this is the 
case underlies a good many of the arguments against 
any distinction, between presbyters who were 
bishops, and presbyters who were not bishops, 
having been recognised in the apostolic age. The 
subject of the origins of the Christian ministry is 
one of such great interest and importance, and at 
the same time of such obscurity, that a fresh 
examination of one little corner of the field of 
evidence is perhaps excusable, well trodden as the 
ground is. I desire to confine myself now strictly 
to one question, viz., the nature of the evidence 
afforded by the Epistle of Clement to the Corin- 
thians as to the usage of the terms ésioxomos and 
mpeoBuTepos at Corinth during the last decade of 
the first century. Leaving on one side all other 
evidence, I ask whether the language of this Epistle 


would suggest that the denotation (as the logicians 
285 
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say) of the terms was coextensive in the year 97 A.D. 
Does Clement contemplate a state of things at 
Corinth in which all presbyters were bishops and 
all bishops were presbyters ? Or does his letter 
suggest that the évicxoro: were a class of officials 
distinct from the general body of rpecBurepou, in 
the mind of his correspondents ? I put the question 
in this way, because it seems to me (whether rightly 
or wrongly) that critics have been too apt to 
interpret Clement’s language in the light of their 
preconceived conclusions as to the history of the 
development of the episcopate. They have in 
many cases approached the Epistle with the con- 
viction that during the first century the office of 
émiaxotos was not conceived as distinct from the 
office of rpeoRutepos ; and they have thus been led 
to pass over the indications which seem—to me at 
least—to suggest a different conclusion. At any 
rate, I propose to examine Clement’s letter afresh, 
leaving aside for the moment all the other available 
evidence. That would afford material for a much 
larger essay. ’ 

What was Clement’s object in writing to the 
Church of Corinth? The letter was, we know, 
called forth by a schism which had appeared 
among the Christians in that city. But what was 
the nature of the schism ? That is the problem to 
which we must address ourselves in the first instance. 


en 
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i. The schism was originated and fostered by a 
few men only: it was a detestable and unholy 
sedition jv oAtya mpocwra mpoteth Kail avOddn 


umapyovta .. . é&éxavoayv (§1). It was got up ‘for 
the sake of one or two persons,’ 8: év 7) 800 mpocwra 
(§ 47). 


ii. The cause of the sedition or schism was 
jealousy. This comes out again and again. In 
§ 3 SAros Kai POovos are deprecated ; examples of 
jealousy are given as a warning, such as Cain, Esau, 
Joseph’s brethren, the opponents of Moses, Aaron, 
and Miriam, and of David (§ 4), the persecutors of 
the Apostles (§ 5), and of holy women (§ 6). The 
Corinthian Christians are bidden to root out this 
jealousy (§§ 9, 63), and to be jealous instead for 
the things that pertain to salvation (§ 45). And 
the point of the appeal (to which we shall again 
return) in § 43 is that as Dathan and Abiram 
(cf. also § 4) were jealous of the prerogatives of the 
sons of Levi (Numb. xvi.), so also were the leaders 
of the sedition at Corinth actuated by jealousy of 
others. © 

iii. The sedition was directed against the mpec- 
Bvrepo: otacidlew mpos tovs mpeaButépovs is the 
phrase used (§ 47). See also §3. In some sort, the 
course adopted had been derogatory to the pres- 
byters, for Clement observes (§ 44): ‘ Happy are 
those presbyters who have gone before, seeing that 
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their departure was fruitful and ripe, for they have 
no fear lest any one should remove them from their 
appointed office’ (rozos). The revolt was an 
invasion of presbyteral authority, and the ring- 
leaders are bidden to submit themselves to the 
presbyters in repentance : tpels ody, of THY KaTaBornv 
THS TTATEWS TOLNTAYTES, UTOTAaYNTE ToOis TMperRuTépols 
(§ 57). They are entreated to give way, that the 
flock of Christ may be at peace with its duly 
appointed presbyters, peta tov Kabeotayévwv Tpec- 
Burépov (§ 54). 

iv. It is apparent, then, that one or two men 
desired through jealousy and envy to grasp a 
station of dignity which was not theirs by lawful 
appointment, and that this action of theirs was 
really a revolt against the authority of the presby- 
ters. They are told by Clement: ‘ It is better for 
you to be found little in the flock of Christ and to 
be of good repute (€\Aoyiwous) than to be had in 
exceeding honour and yet be cast out from the hope 
of Him ’ (§ 57). 

v. Tue climax of the revolt is thus described by 
Clement: opadmev yap Ste eviouvs tyets pernydyere 
KAN@S TOATEVOMEVOUS Ex THS AuweuUTTWS avTOIS TETNPN- 
pévns } Nectoupyias (§ 44), viz.: * For we see that ye 
displaced some men, though they were living honour- 
ably, from the service which had been blamelessly 


' This is Lightfoot’s emendation of the MS. rerinyévns. 
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discharged by them.’ Now the question before 
us is this: Who were the men thus displaced ? 
Were they members of the general presbyteral body, 
thrust out to make room for the jealous intruders 
who had no claim except that they were faction 
leaders? And was this the invasion of presbyteral 
authority of which the schismatics were guilty ? 
To answer this question we must scrutinise with 
eare the words actually used. The men who were 
“displaced ® had discharged an office which is 
described as one of Ae:toupyia. Is this only a 
general term, or is it descriptive of any special kind 
of service? In particular, does it stand for a 
service in which presbyters took part ? 

vi. The answer is not doubtful. dAevtouvpyia is 
never once applied in the Epistle to the actions dis- 
charged by men called rpecButépor. It is habitually 
applied to the service of those who held the office 
of émicxomn, or of those who were (in Clement’s 
thought) their precursors and types under the Old 
Covenant. This will appear the more clearly if 
the argument of §§ 37-47 be analysed. 

vii. Subordination of offices, Clement urges, is 
God’s appointment. We are members of One 
Body (§ 37). Each man has his proper function 
and gift, not that of another man (§ 88). We ought 
to do all things in order. In particular, God com- 
manded ‘that offerings and services be performed 

z 
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carefully,’ ras mpoodopas kat decToupylas émipedds 
éeruteneia Oat (§ 40). They should be performed at 
the proper times and by the proper persons. So 
under the Old Covenant, Té apycepet idvar Nevtoupyiat 
Sedopévas eictv, Kal Tois tepedow dios 6 TOTOS Tpoc- 
TETAKTAL, KaL AEviTAaLs idtat StaKovias éemiKewwTaL oO 
ANaixos avOpwtros Tols Naixots mpoctdypacw Sdéderat, 
i.c. ‘ To the high priest, his proper services have been. 
assigned, and to the priests their proper place has 
been appointed, and upon the Levites their proper 
ministrations are laid. The layman is bound by 
the layman’s ordinances’ (§ 40). In other words 
AevToupya was the special serviceof the high priest ;1 
the offering was made 6a tov apyiepéws Kal TaV 
mpoeipnuevwv Aectoupyav (§41). Death was the 
penalty for breaking this law (cf. Num. xviii. 7). So 
it is too under the New Covenant. God sent Christ ; 
Christ sent the Apostles ; the Apostles ‘ appointed 
their firstfruits to be bishops and deacons unto 
them that should believe,’ as the prophet had fore- 
told: xa@ictavov tas amapyas avTtav, Soxipacartes 
TO TVEVMATL, ELS ETLTKOTTOUS Kal SiakovoUs TOV peEd- 
NovTey miatevewy ($42; cf. Isa. Ix.17). Is it thought 
strange that such provision should be made for 
the future worship of the Church ? Let us remem- 
ber that Moses made a similar ordinance when 


1 Thus, the ministration of Zacharias in the Temple was a 
Aecrovpyia (Luke i. 23); cf. Hebr. viii. 6, ix. 21. 
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jealousy provoked Dathan and Abiram to stir up 
sedition against him (cf. § 4), and to claim priestly 
prerogatives to which they had no right. But 
Moses, that such disorder might never arise again, 
provided that the high-priestly office should always 
remain with Aaron’s family, and he obtained the 
people’s assent thereto (§ 483; cf. Num. xvi., xvii.). 
Now the Apostles knew that there would be strife 
over the éwicxomn just as Moses knew that there 
would be strife over the ‘epwovvn: and so the 
Apostles appointed ‘the aforesaid persons [1.e. 
émickotrot Kal dvaxovor|] and afterwards they gave a 
further injunction [reading érvvounv] that if they 
should fall asleep, other approved men (dedox.pac- 
pévor) Should succeed to their service (AecToupyia). 
Those, therefore, who were appointed by them or 
afterwards by other men of good repute (éAXoyi/por) 
with the consent of the whole Church [this cor- 
responding to the assent of the whole people of 
Israel in the case of Aaron’s priesthood], and who 
have served (Aevtovpyncavtas) the flock of Christ 
blamelessly, . . . these men we consider to have been 
unjustly thrust out from the service (Aevtoupyia). 
For it will be no light sin if we thrust out from the 
episcopate those who have offered the gifts blame- 
lessly and holily (éav rods duéumtws Kal datas 
TpoceveyKovTas Ta SMpa THS eTLaKOTAS aTroBadwper). 


Happy are those presbyters who have gone before 
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seeing that their departure is fruitful and ripe ; for 
they have no fear lest any should remove them 
from their appointed station (ro7os). For we see 
that ye (ipeis, with emphasis) have displaced some 
men living honourably from the ministration 
(Aectovpyia) blamelessly discharged by them’ 
(§ 44). This was to invade the rozos of the 
presbyterate, to whom alone it belonged to choose 
certain members of their body to discharge the 
NecToupyia of an eicKoTros. 

viii. This long analysis of Clement’s reasoning 
may serve to bring out the parallel he urges between 
Moses’ action in perpetuating the priesthood in 
Aaron’s family, and the Apostles’ action in pro- 
viding for due succession of évicxoro:. Further, 
the sedition raging at Corinth was strictly parallel 
to the sedition of Dathan and Abiram. Both were 
inspired by jealousy (§ 4); both are conceived as 
directed—not against Aaron in the one case and 
the évicxo7os in the other (although the result of 
Dathan’s schism, if successful, would have been to 
depose Aaron, as in the Corinthian schism some 
émiaxotro. were deposed), but—in the one case 
against Moses (§ 4), with whom were associated 
the Israelitish presbyters (Num. xvi. 25), and in the 
other case against the Corinthian presbyters. Yet 
again the service of Aaron was a devroupyia; so 
was the service of the éwicxoro:. That term is not 
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used by Clement of the work of the presbyters either 
under the Old or the New Covenant. 

ix. When the office of a presbyter is spoken of 
in the Epistle, the word used is the general term 
toros.! This is significant only because of the 
careful avoidance of the term Nevtoupyia, which is 
applied all through to the service of worship per- 
formed by the ésicxores or his precursors (in 
Clement’s view) under the Old Covenant.2 Ae- 
toupyia is the word employed in Numbers xvi., xvii. 
of the service of the sanctuary performed by the 
priests and Levites. So we have it in § 32, § 40 
(twice), § 43; and then in § 44 it is applied to the 
corresponding work of the émicxo7os (four times). 
It could not be applied by Clement to the office of 
the presbyters any more than it could be applied 
to the office of Moses or the Israelitish presbyters 
against whom Dathan’s rebellion was directed. 
We miss the whole point of Clement’s argument if 


1 In the letter of the Churches of Vienne (Eus. H.£. v. 4), 
it is said of Irenaeus, ‘a presbyter’: ‘ For if we thought that 
place (réros) could confer righteousness on any one, we should 
commend him among the first as a presbyter of the Church.’ 
But the term is a quite general one, and is applied to the 
éricxonn in the Apostolic Constitutions. Cf. Acts i. 25, rév 
rémov THs Ssaxovias, and 1 Cor. xiv. 16, rdv réroy rod idiwrov. 

2 Tt is indeed used sometimes (8§ 8, 9, 20, 34, 41) in a more 
general sense; but there can be no doubt that Clement uses it 
of the émicxomo: in §§ 37-47 in a special sense corresponding to 
the special sense in which it is employed of priests and Levites 
throughout the Old Testament. 
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we do not see that just as Moses corresponds in his 


thought to the Apostles, and Aaron to the first 
ériakotrot, SO the mpecBvtepo. of the Christian 


Church correspond, so far as rule is concerned, to 
the successors of Moses and the ézicxomo: to the 
successors of Aaron. It is the office of the 
érioxotro: ‘to offer the gifts,’ 2.e. the gifts of 
Eucharistic worship (apoodépew ta Sapa, § 44); it 
is the office of the mpecBvtrepor to choose the 
émiaxotro. (§ 44), and generally, to exercise func- 
tions of rule (cf. §§ 21, 54, 57).+ 

x. We may now return to the question stated 
above in §v. The state of things at Corinth seems 
to have been as follows. The presbyters there, as 
in the early Christian communities generally, 
occupied a position of authority, similar in many 
respects to that of the Jewish presbyters under 
the Old Covenant. These presbyters in the second 
Christian generation and those which followed it 
were entrusted with the duty proper to the Apostles 
in the earliest period, of appointing certain persons 
to the (quite distinct) office of éviaKxomos, a principal 
part of the episcopal office being the superintendence 


1 It will be observed that the éwicxomo are twice described as 
‘approved’ men (dedoxiacpévor), approved, that is, by those to 
whom their selection is entrusted (S§ 42, 44); these latter are 
eAAdyipor, Men of repute, whose names are on God’s roll (§§ 44, 
58). €AAdyysos is used again in § 57 as descriptive of the charac- 
ter which the faction leaders should content themselves with. 
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of worship. The ézicxozou were selected from the 
mpeaBvrepor, and were themselves mpecBvrepor; but 
a special ministration, that of worship, had been 
assigned to them. At Corinth one or two unruly 
faction mongers had succeeded (not without the 
co-operation of the Church at large ; see tpeis § 44) 
in displacing some ézicxoro: from their AevToupyia. 
The motive of their action was jealousy of the 
peculiar prerogative as to the conduct of worship 
attaching to the episcopal office, just as the motive 
of Dathan and Abiram was jealousy of Aaron’s 
family. But exactly as Dathan’s sedition was in 
fact a rebellion against the authority of Moses and 
the elders (Num. xvi. 13), so this revolt at Corinth 
was a revolt against the authority of the presbyters. 
Only those who could appoint to the episcopate 
had the right to depose from it; and for other 
members of the Church to assume to themselves 
the power of deposition was an invasion of the 
status of the presbyterate (ro7os, § 44). The 
presbyters who had died were ‘ happy,’ for no one 
could now treat them with such indignity (§ 44). 
xi. I maintain, then, that the whole tenor of 
Clement’s argument no less than his careful choice 
of words compels us to recognise a distinction 
between the mpecBvrepo. and the émricxora: at 
Corinth in the year 97 a.p. That there were 
several émicxo7ro: is plain; the monarchical episco- 
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pate had not yet established itself there any more 
than it had a few years earlier at Philippi (Phil. i. 1). 
But that the ésricxco7os as ministers of worship are 
distinguished as a kind of inner circle from the 
mpeoBvtepor. who were all ministers of rule, the 
argument of Clement’s Epistle seems almost 
necessarily to require. Otherwise his long-drawn 
parallel between the rebellion of Dathan and the 
rebellion at Corinth is without point. I believe 
that the rest of the evidence points in the same 
direction ; but I am only concerned here with the 
Epistle of St. Clement of Rome. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE TO CHAPTER XII 


The evidence afforded by the apocryphal work known 
as the Ascension of Isaiah for the relation between bishops 
and presbyters is so apposite to the testimony of Clement, 
and has been so little appreciated, that I set down the 
facts briefly here. In the Ascension of Isaiah (iii. 22-24, 
29, ed. Charles) the following sentences appear in a 
passage which purports to be a prophecy of the Christian 
Church, ‘There will be much contention on the eve of 
His advent and His approach. And in those days many 
will love office, though devoid of wisdom. And there 
will be many lawless elders (rpeoPvrepor) and shepherds 
(wotméves) dealing wrongly with their own sheep, and they 
will ravage them owing to their not having holy shepherds. 
. . . And there will be great hatred in the shepherds 
and elders towards each other. For there will be great 
jealousy ((jAos) in the last days.’ This part of the 
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Ascension of Isaiah is dated by Dr. Charles between 88 
and 100 a.p., and it is certainly prior to 150 a.p. 

It will be observed that only two orders of the 
Christian ministry are named (there is no mention of 
deacons throughout the book); that they are called 
Touéves or pastors and mrpeoBirepo. or presbyters; and 
that contentions which were caused by jealousy had 
arisen between them at the time of which the pseudo- 
prophet writes, that is, the end of the first century. This 
is exactly the reason assigned by Clement for the quarrels 
that he deprecated at Corinth ; jealousy of the éricxorot, 
and of the special duties which they discharged, was the 
cause of the trouble. 


CHAPTER XIII 


PROPHETS AND PROPHECY IN NEW TESTAMENT 
TIMES 


Amonc the Hebrews of the monarchy the prophet 
occupied a position which has no exact analogue 
among the other great nations of antiquity, and of 
which it would be difficult to exaggerate the im- 
portance. In the Jewish commonwealth the dis- 
tinction between the religious and the secular, 
between Church and State, was not recognised ; and 
so the prophets who proclaimed the will and 
purposes of Jehovah to His people played a con- 
spicuous part in the foreign and domestic policy of 
the nation. The great figures among those who 
held the prophetical office appear among the king’s 
ministers and advisers, or—where they are in con- 
flict with the reigning sovereign—they take their 
place as the natural leaders of the people.t The 
‘schools of the prophets’ corresponded to our 
modern universities or theological colleges, and 
among the historians who recorded the narrative of 
the rise and fall of Israel, prophets take a promi- 


1 1 Kings xix. 15 ff. 
298 
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nent place.t In statecraft and in literature the 
great names are those of prophets. But the state 
was a theocracy, and the Hebrew literature 
essentially religious ; law and history no less so than 
the literature of philosophy, ritual, or devotion. 
The ‘ prophetical narrative ’ is the oldest collection 
of Hebrew annals which has come down to us. The 
Psalms breathe the prophetic spirit in every page. 
But the prophet was more than annalist or states- 
man or hymn-writer. He was the revealer of God’s 
purposes and the exponent of His laws. Above all 
else, he was a preacher of righteousness. And, 
inasmuch as his title to be heard and obeyed rested 
on his claim to a direct inspiration from Jehovah, it 
was entirely independent of official appointment or 
of caste privilege or of kingly favour. ‘The word 
of the Lord came to me, saying—’ that was his 
sole and sufficient commission. In this, his position 
was in sharp contrast, on the one hand, with that 
of a mere statesman like Ahitophel, or, on the other, 
with that of the priests who necessarily belonged to 
a particular family, and for whom strict rules were 
laid down as to the conduct of their duties. He 
might, indeed, lead forth the people to battle, as 
did Samuel, or he might be a statesman, as was 
Isaiah, or a priest, like Jeremiah ; but the propheti- 
cal calling had no more necessary connexion with 
1 ] Chron. xxix. 29; 2 Chron. ix. 29, ete. 
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the priestly office than it had with the position of 
commander-in-chief. On occasion, the prophet 
might direct the course of a campaign, or, on 
occasion, he might offer sacrifice. No man dare 
gainsay him, for the spirit of Jehovah rested upon 
and inspired him. But the genuine prophet was 
never a mere Official personage, and under ordinary 
circumstances he would not assume the duties which 
fell to others to discharge, and for which they had 
been trained and were specially qualified. 

It does not need any prolonged reflection to un- 
derstand that a calling such as this was unlikely to 
be looked upon with favour by the official classes 
of the nation; and in course of time, as the sim- 
plicity of the Hebrew religion began to be overlaid 
by minute observances of ritual and by elaborate 
commentaries on the inspired law, the influence of 
the prophets of Israel began to wane. Not only is 
Malachi the last of the prophets whose writings 
were included in the canon, but we hear little of 
them after the return from the Captivity and the 
establishment of the Roman sway. The Maccabaean 
age did not produce prophets, although the ‘need 
of a ‘ faithful prophet ’ who should lead the people 
was keenly felt.1. The rabbis took their place as 
the teachers, the scribes as the annalists, of the 
nation; and by the time of our Lord the. priests 

1 1 Mace, iv. 46; ix. 27; xiv. 41. 
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had gained such a measure of ascendancy in ecclesi- 
astical matters that a prophet who attempted to 
interfere with their methods of discharging their 
sacred office would have been treated with scorn, 
if not with legal penalties. The prophetical calling 
was in abeyance in the days of the Herods. 

Yet the idea of the sanctity of a prophet’s mission 
had never quite died out among the Jewish race ; 
and the extraordinary influence which the preaching 
of John the Baptist exercised over the minds of 
the people was entirely in accordance with their 
historic traditions. ‘There went out unto him 
all the country of Judaea and all they of Jeru- 
salem.’1 Like his great predecessor, Elijah, he 
did not scruple to denounce the sins of those in 
high station, and he suffered at the hands of Herod 
for his bold and uncompromising words of righteous- 
ness.2. Like many another prophet, he was a 
martyr to his message ;*? Jerusalem had the un- 
happy reputation of a city that killed the prophets.4 
They could not live in that close atmosphere of 
ecclesiasticism. 

But John the Baptist had achieved more than a 
temporary success as a popular mission-preacher. 
He had revived the idea, long dormant, that the 
prophet rather than the priest was the true revealer 


1 Mark i. 5. 2 Matt. xiv. 3, 4. 
3 Luke xi. 47, 4 Matt. xxiii. 37. 
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of God’s will and purpose ; and he had assured his 
hearers that One stronger than he! was coming 
after him to whom they must listen. And so 
when One arose in Galilee, ‘ preaching the gospel 
of God,’ 2 men were prepared to listen, and it was 
not long before they were constrained to confess 
that ‘a great Prophet is arisen among us, and that 
God has visited His people.’? At His entry into 
Jerusalem the answer of the multitudes to the ques- 
tion, ‘ Who is this ?’ was ‘ This is the prophet, Jesus, 
from Nazareth of Galilee.’ * We must not permit 
ourselves to forget that it was Jesus the Prophet of 
Galilee who won the allegiance and the love of 
those who became disciples of the Christ, for, in 
truth, the consummation of the prophetical office 
in His person was one of the beliefs most firmly 
impressed upon the mind of the apostolic age. 
Peter and Stephen both appeal to the forecast of the 
Deuteronomic law, * A prophet shall the Lord God 
raise up unto you from among your brethren like 
unto Me,’ as fulfilled in him whom they adored as 
more than a prophet. And the Christ Himself 
had promised that prophets should appear after 
His Ascension: * Behold I send unto you prophets 
and wise men and scribes.’ ® 


1 Mark i. 7. 2 Mark i. 14. 3 Luke vii. 16. 
So Matt. exxio like ® Deut. xviii. 15= Acts iii. 22 ; vii. 87. 
8 Matt. xxiii. 34; cf. Luke xi. 49. 
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This was one of the leading thoughts of the first 
Judaean Christians. The prophetical office had 
been revived with a majesty and a power of which 
their forefathers had not dreamed. ‘ Ye are the 
sons of the prophets,’ Peter said to the people at 
Solomon’s porch.t. The idea of the Christ as 
King did not conflict with national sentiment, 
but their hopes as to the manner of His king- 
ship had been rudely disturbed; and so it was 
not till after some little time had passed that the 
Church began to emphasise that aspect of His 
person, from a more spiritual point of view than that 
which could be occupied by men who were eagerly 
looking for the overthrow of the Roman power 
and the re-establishment of an independent national 
life. Again, the conception of the Christ as Priest, 
though of the deepest importance for a true under- 
standing of the salvation which He wrought and 
the graces which He bestowed, was not prominently 
before them at the first. Throughout His whole 
ministry He had been, to all appearance, directly 
opposed to the priests, and it was their machinations 
which brought Him to the Cross. Nor was the 
priestly office of Messiah at all as definitely fore- 
shadowed and portrayed in the sacred books of 
the Old Testament as His other titles of King 
and Prophet. It is not until we reach the Epistle 

1 Acts iii. 25. 
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to the Hebrews that this great Christian idea is 
unfolded and explained. It was Jesus the Prophet 
who mastered the Galilean peasants; and that 
this Jesus was the Christ, the servant of Jehovah,! 
of whom the ancient Scriptures had spoken, was the 
main thought of the first preachers of Christianity. 
In Him the prophetical calling had reached its 
highest ; by Him it had been demonstrated, as 
never before, that priests are not the sole ministers 
of divine grace, but that the prophet whom they 
despise and persecute may be more truly God’s 
messenger than they. 

The inevitable effect of this Christology was a 
recrudescence of the prophetical calling. The first 
followers of the Christ had not ceased to be Jews, 
and yet they had ceased to have any confidence 
in the accredited ecclesiastical authorities of the 
nation. It was a thing entirely natural that they 
should find in a revival of one of the most ancient 
and sacred of their national callings that source 
of authoritative teaching which is essential to the 
life of any religious community. Their attachment 
to Jewish habits and institutions is apparent on 
every page of the early chapters of the Acts. They 
did not abandon the Temple services, and they 
still observed the hours of prayer ;? it was only 
after a sharp struggle with themselves that they 

1 Cf. Acts iii. 18, 26. 2 Acts iii. 1. 
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could concede that the initiatory rite of circum- 
cision was not essential for Church membership ; 
they took over the ancient office of presbyter 
or elder from the system of the synagogue. And 
so, too, did they hail with thankfulness the revival 
of the office of the prophet. The gift of prophecy 
was now, as of old, the free gift of the Spirit ; ! not 
a gift in which all men shared, but a gift by the 
exercise of which all the faithful might be advan- 
taged.?, In one isolated instance the gift seems 
to have been shared in by women.® Paul ranks 
prophets immediately after apostles and before 
teachers* and he holds that the Church is actually 
built upon the foundation of the ‘ apostles and 
prophets, Jesus Christ Himself being the chief 
corner-stone.’®> The ‘mystery of Christ ’—that 
His gospel was to be catholic, for Gentile as for 
Jew—was ‘revealed unto His holy apostles and 
prophets in the Spirit.’ ¢ 

The Christian prophets, then, like the Jewish 
prophets, were men whose words of exhortation 
were received as God’s message. Like the Jewish 
prophets, prediction was sometimes a characteristic 
of their utterances, as in the case of Agabus,’ 
although neither under the law nor the gospel was 


1 1 Cor. xii. 10. 2 1 Cor. xiv. 4. 
3 Acts xxi. 9. 4 1 Cor. xii. 28. 5 Eph. ii. 20. 
6 Eph. iii. 5. 7 Acts xi. 27, 28; xxi. 10, 11. 
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this the most important or conspicuous part of 
the prophetical function. Elijah was counted one 
of the greatest of the prophets; yet no Messianic 
prediction is ascribed to him. And so in apostolic 
days prediction was not the main characteristic of 
the message of the rpodyjtys. They were, how- 
ever, something more than teachers; there is a 
wide difference between a man who is master of his 
message and a man whose message is master of him. 
Certainly ‘the spirits of the prophets were subject 
to the prophets’;1 their utterances were not mere 
rhapsodies or expressions of frenzied ecstasy, like 
the utterances of heathen oracles. But they were 
inspired by a spirit not altogether their own, and 
their words were greater than they knew. 

We meet with them several times in the Acts. 
Prophets came down from Jerusalem to Antioch 
with the view of gaining sympathy and relief for 
the poorer Judaean Christians during the time of 
the impending famine ;? here they seemed to have 
played much the same part that is performed in 
our day by an eloquent preacher who is intrusted 
with the delivery of a ‘charity’ sermon. A little 
later among the prophets and teachers at Antioch 
five are named—RBarnabas, Symeon Niger, Lucius 
of Cyrene, Manaen, and Saul 3—from among whom 
Barnabas and Saul were selected for a special 

1 1 Cor, xiv. 32, 2 Acts xi. 27-29. $ Acts:xitic 1% 
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apostolic embassy.! Again, Judas Barsabbas and 
Silas, who were sent from Jerusalem to Antioch 
to convey to the Church there the decision of the 
apostolic council as to the terms on which Gentiles 
might be admitted to membership, were prophets.” 
Their function in virtue of their office was evi- 
dently to persuade and to preach: ‘ Judas and 
Silas, being themselves also prophets, exhorted the 
brethren with many words and confirmed them.’ 
Once more, in the Apocalypse we find that 
prophets occupy a prominent place in the writer’s 
vision of the Church. The second ‘ beast,’ Satan’s 
coadjutor, with the horns of a lamb and the voice 
of a dragon, who works signs and lying wonders, 
is described as pre-eminently ‘the False Prophet.’ * 
And in this Judaeo-Christian book there is no men- 
tion of ‘ bishops’ or ‘ deacons,’ nor of ‘ presbyters,’ 
save the four and twenty who are before the 
throne ;* but ‘ apostles ’ and ‘ prophets’ are bidden 
to rejoice with the ‘saints.’ It is the blood of 
‘saints’ and of ‘ prophets’ that is avenged at last ® 
when reward is to be given to ‘thy servants the 
prophets and to the saints.’’ As ‘the saints’ is 
the regular expression for the faithful in Christ (as 


1 Cf. Acts xiv. 4. 2 Acts xv. 32. 

3 Rev. xiii. 11-14; xvi. 13, ete. 

4 Rev. iv. 4. 5 Rev. xviii. 20. 
6 Rev. xvi. 6; xviii. 24. 7 Rey. xi, 18. 
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in Pauline usage), so those who minister to them 
are uniformly described as prophets. And the 
seer of the Apocalypse counts himself also as a 
mpopntns.! The witness of this book thus entirely 
confirms our view of the important position which 
the ‘prophet’ occupied in the earliest Christian 
communities. 

When we pass into the sub-apostolic age, the 
evidence as to the position of a ‘ prophet ’ is scanty 
and inconclusive. The local ministry of bishops 
and deacons was fully established at Corinth, and 
apparently at Rome, when Clement wrote his 
Epistle to the Corinthians (about the year 97); but 
Clement tells us nothing about Christian prophecy. 
In Asia Minor in the days of Ignatius the monarchical 
episcopate is fully organised, and the only hint of 
the prophetical office in his Epistles is in a passage 
where Ignatius speaks of the possibility of a direct 
revelation from God coming to him (Eph., § 20), 
thus apparently regarding himself as a prophet. 

The statements, however, of the Didache or 
‘Teaching of the Twelve Apostles’ seem at first 
sight to supply important testimony to the esteem 
in which the Christian prophets were held. It is 
usually supposed that this manual in its present 
form goes back to the year 120 or thereabouts. 
If this can be maintained, and if we may securely 


' Rev. xxii. 9, ‘thy brethren the prophets.’ 
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accept the Didache as reflecting the Church life of 
the period when it was written, the inferences that 
may be drawn from its language are very significant. 

Rules are laid down (§ 10-15) for the welcome to 
be accorded to an apostle—i.e. a missionary—or 
a prophet when he visited a little community of 
Christians. He is to be entertained for two days’ 
at most, but one asking to be fed and lodged for a 
longer time is to be regarded as a false prophet. 
So, too, if he asks for money as his reward, or if his 
conduct does not agree with his words, he is to be 
rejected. But a genuine prophet, speaking in the 
spirit, is to be treated with veneration, and his 
message is to be received without questioning. 
The injunction is added : ‘ Permit the apostles and 
prophets to offer thanksgiving as much as they 
desire’; a rule which probably means (as will be 
seen if the context is examined) that the prophet 
is not bound to use the regular eucharistic prayers, 
but that he may pray ex tempore, as the phrase now 
is, at the celebration of the mysteries. And, finally, 
we have a hint of the gradual assumption of the 
prophetical office by the permanent officials of the 
Church : ‘ Appoint for yourselves therefore bishops 
and deacons worthy of the Lord, men who are meek 
and not lovers of money and also true and approved; 
for unto you they also perform the service of the 
prophets and teachers.’ Thus it would seem that 
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we should conceive of the development of the 
Church in the early part of the second century as 
marked by a gradual supersession of prophetical 
or itinerant ministry in favour of a local ministry 
of bishops and deacons, as ordinary gifts began to 
supersede those which are extraordinary. 

These inferences have, however, been challenged 
by Dr. Armitage Robinson, the Dean of Wells, in 
a remarkable essay on the Didache.1 The Dean 
points out certain features in this curious manual 
which suggest that it does not represent the life of 
the Church at any definite period, but that it is an 
artificial composition in which the writer sets down 
rules such as he supposes the Apostles might have 
enjoined. The prominence of the prophets in 
Acts and 1 Corinthians suggested to him the task 
of explaining how their ministry was carried on 
into the sub-apostolic age, and how it became 
merged in the official ministry, which is the only 
ministry of which Church history from the year 
100 onward gives us any information. If the 
Didache be interpreted in this way, we cannot rely 
upon it as reflecting history. 

Apart from the witness of the Didache, there is 
little trace of Christian prophets as notable person- 
ages in the life of the Church after the days of the 
Apostles. There are only two or three passages in 

1 Journal of Theological Studies, xiii. p. 339 ff. 
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the literature of the second century which need be 
mentioned ; but these agree in the main with the 
hints of the Didache, whatever its date. 

In the Shepherd of Hermas (Mand. 11) the true 
prophet is contrasted with the false who is a mere 
impostor and wizard. As in the Didache, the false 
prophet may be detected by the inconsistency of his 
life, or by his willingness to take money for the 
exercise of his gift. But the Shepherd has nothing 
to tell of the special ministry of a genuine prophet ; 
and it seems a fair inference that at the time of its 
publication the prophetical ministry was not con- 
spicuous in the Church of Rome. 

In the apocalyptic section of the Ascension of 
Isaiah,’ there is also a sentence which suggests the 
early disappearance of the ‘ prophet’ from the 
Church’s life. ‘There will not be in those days 
many prophets, nor those who speak trustworthy 
words, save one here and there in divers places’ 
(iii. 27). And Justin Martyr, writing about the 
middle of the second century, suggests that 
Christian prophets were rarely met with: * Among 
us even to the present day are prophetic gifts,’ he 
says.” Towards the close of the century, the 
ministry of prophets is only found among the 
Montanist heretics.? 


1 See p. 296 above. 2 Tryph. 82. 
3 See Eusebius, H.L, v. 16, 
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tas or 


We have thus to recognise that (although his 
influence is probably exaggerated in the Didache) 
the prophet was a person held in peculiar estimation 
in the apostolic and sub-apostolic age. His gifts 
were those suitable to a period of transition and of 
spiritual revival, and when his work was accom- 
plished he gave place to the official ministry of the 
Church whom we call bishops and deacons. 

But the need for the prophet arises again and 
again in Christian history ; and he must be blind 
to its teachings who does not recognise that again 
and again the man has been sent to supply the need. 
Francis of Assisi, the prophet of unworldliness ; 
Savonarola, the prophet of liberty; Luther, the 
prophet of the divine compassion, whose central 
thought is that of the love of God in Christ ; Wesley, 
Maurice, Newman, and all that goodly fellowship 
to whom it has been given by God to speak burning 
words of truth for Him—these men are indeed 
prophets to their age and to posterity of the mani- 
fold grace of God. And in every age of Christian 
history their mission has been the same as that of 
the first prophet of the gospel age—to make ready 
a people prepared for the Lord. They go before 
the face of the Lord to prepare His ways. 
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